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g  i  N  our  April  editorial,  we  spoke  of  the 
m  deadline — a  day’s  work  planned  and  fin- 
ished.  If  we  are  really  going  to  use  the 
deadline  as  a  spur  to  definite  accomplishment,  wc 
must  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "What  next.^”. 


What  Next,  Teacher-Training  Institutions? 


Before  giving  further  thought  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  training  and 
of  teacher  certification  on  the  secondary  school  level, 
establish  a  set  of  minimum  certification  standards 
for  the  members  of  your  own  business-education 
faculties. 

All  candidates  for  appointment  to  a  business-edu¬ 
cation  faculty  in  a  teacher-training  institution  should 
have  recent  and  worth-while  experience  in  teaching 
in  secondary  schools,  also  business  experience  in 
using  the  subject  matter  or  business  skills  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  pass  on  to  their  teachers  in  training.  Those 
teachers  already  members  of  teacher-training  facul¬ 
ties  should  devise  some  practical  plan  for  period¬ 
ically  returning  to  the  secondary  school  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  bring 
about  whatever  rehabilitation  may  be  necessary. 

These  standards  will  be  welcomed  by  those  college 
presidents  and  deans  who  are  not  specialists  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  who  are  attempting  to  meet, 
without  adequate  guidance,  a  growing  demand  that 
is  considerably  beyond  the  supply  of  competent 
teacher-training  instructors. 
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What  Next,  Graduate  School 
Faculties? 

Conduct  a  survey  of  business-educa¬ 
tion  surveys  and  publicize  the  results 
''without  fear  or  favor.”  Let  business 
educators  know  what  subjects  do  not 
need  research,  as  well  as  what  subjects 
are  in  need  of  research;  what  surveys 
are  wasted  effort,  as  well  as  what  sur¬ 
veys  are  needed. 

Set  up  the  machinery  that  will  en¬ 
able  those  institutions  that  wish  to  do 
so  to  obtain  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
a  national  research  bureau  for  each  sub¬ 
ject  chosen  for  research  before  that  sub¬ 
ject  receives  the  approval  of  the  local 
graduate  committee.  Too  many  pseudo 
researches  are  being  circulated  and 
quoted  and  used  as  the  basis  for  further 
research,  which,  if  submitted  to  a  cap¬ 
able  evaluation  board,  would  not  qual¬ 
ify  according  to  accepted  research  spe¬ 
cifications. 

What  Next,  Secondary  School 
Faculties? 

Utilize  supervised  correspondence 
courses  to  enrich  your  curriculum, 
especially  in  the  evening  school. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  activities  of 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  This 
new  foundation  has  an  endowment  of 
$10,000,000,  which  is  to  be  used  to 
humanize  economics,  mainly  in  the  high 
school.  It  has  three  goals:  bringing 
economics  in  modern  dress  into  the 
classroom;  taking  pupils  out  of  the 
classroom  to  see  economic  enterprises 
in  action;  taking  teachers  out  of  the 
classroom  for  the  same  purpose.  Is 


there  any  good  reason  why  you  and  ! 
your  students  should  not  participate  in  \ 
this  program? 

On  page  718,  you  will  find  a  report  ' 
of  a  historic  conference  held  last  month  I 
at  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mis-  * 
souri.  This  conference  was  held  in  co-  ! 
operation  with  the  Sloan  Foundation  in  • 
order  to  determine  the  next  steps  in  j 
consumer  education.  I 

Consumer  education  certainly  be-  t 
longs  in  our  "What  Next?”  group.  In  r 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Harap,  who  re-  | 
ported  this  conference  for  us:  "The  f 
conflict  between  business  and  the 
school  represents  an  educational  prob-  f 
lem  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  involves  [ 
the  use  of  unbiased  information,  free-  ( 
dom  of  inquiry  into  the  quality  of  | 
goods  produced,  and  the  integrity  of  | 
teaching.”  ; 

Before  taking  the  next  step  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  teaching  of  consumer  edu-  , 


the  complete  report  of  this  conference 
and  give  special  consideration  to  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  conferees  that 
consumer  education  must  be  a  part  of 
several  subjects.  A  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  will  require  a  co-operative  de¬ 
velopment  among  several  instructors 
representing  several  departments. 

What  Next,  Each  of  Us? 

What  next?  Surely  a  stimulating 
question  for  each  one  to  ask  himself. 
It  is  easy  to  continue  going  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  but  we  never  get 
anywhere.  Let  us  follow  a  straight 
line  to  somewhere. 
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how  much  1  can  do . . . 

Help  us  tell  the  public  that 


can  be  cured 

but  treatments  must  be  started  in  time 


Large  gifts  are  needed  by  the  New  York  City 
Cancer  Committee.  But  if  you  can  spare  only  $1, 
bring  it  today  or  mail  it  to  the  Red  Door,  130  East 
66th  Street,  New  York.  You  will  receive: 

1.  A  year's  subscription  to  the  Committee's  new 
publication  of  information  about  cancer  research 
and  treatment,  “The  Quarterly  Review." 

2.  A  supply  of  labels  for  your  packages. 

The  remainder  of  your  |1  will  be  spent  for  the  in¬ 
formation  service,  distribution  of  free  pamphlets, 
lectures,  exhibits,  publicity,  etc. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CANCER  COMMITTEE 

of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  130  East  66th  Street,  New  York 
1  enclose  Si  for  the  purposes  specified  in  your  announcement. 

Name  --  _  -  _  _  -  .  _ 

Address  _  _ _ _ _ 


If  not  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  write  for  information  to  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer,  1230  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


IVhen  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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We  Agree  to  Agree 

G.  H.  ESTABROOKS,  PH.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Colgate  University 


Despite  the  many  conflicting  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  skill  and 
methods  for  its  development,  we 
simply  must  get  down  to  a  set  of  work¬ 
ing  principles  that  are  at  least 
partially  right. 

Certain  questions  we  can 
side  step  as  being  mostly  of 
theoretical  interest;  others  we 
can  answer  with  that  very 
useful  word  "probably” ; 
while  still  others  are  much 
closer  to  actual  solution. 

But  if  we  spend  too  much 
time  on  the  theoretical  side, 
we  may  not  get  much  work 
done.  "This  man  wastes  very' 
little  time  in  thought”  was  a 
genuine  recommendation  given  an  execu¬ 
tive — and  it  has  its  points. 

We  endeavor  to  submit  a  compromise 
platform,  so  to  speak,  that  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  most  psychologists.  At  any 
rate,  it  gives  us  a  working  basis. 

For  instance,  we  can  agree  that  effi¬ 
ciency  is  maximum  output  consistent  with 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  Even  if  the  efficiency  engineer  ob¬ 
jects,  we  can  point  out  that  his  criterion, 
simply  a  maximum  output,  is  very  short¬ 
sighted.  Without  health,  the  worker’s 
output  will  not  hold  up  very  long. 

Then,  as  to  the  nature  of  skill.  We 
can’t  go  far  wrong  if  we  regard  skill  as 
being  highly  specific — skill  in  typing, 


shorthand,  running  a  lathe  or  driving  a 
car.  Please  note  that  such  a  view  does 
not  attempt  to  dispose,  in  one  sweeping 
statement,  of  those  who  hold  with  a 
"general”  factor  or  with 
"group”  factors.  That  would 
be  ridiculous.  We  are  simply 
playing  safe.  Even  if  they 
are  right,  we  can’t  be  very 
wrong  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  Our  system  will 
give  results  in  training  for 
skill,  right  or  wrong;  where¬ 
as,  should  we  hold  stubbornly 
to  the  view  of  a  "general”  or 
of  "group”  factors  and  train 
our  pupils  accordingly,  we 
might  impair  their  efficiency. 

This  view,  of  course,  minimizes  any 
effect  we  may  expect  from  transfer  of 
training.  Once  again,  we  don’t  deny — 
we  just  side-step.  Perhaps  transfer  does 
really  play  an  important  part  in  training. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  against 
such  a  proposition,  but  even  so  we  have 
very  little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  if 
we  ignore  this  principle  in  training,  say, 
typists. 

In  other  words,  the  best  possible  train¬ 
ing  is  training  on  the  job.  Don’t  let  us 
confuse  training  and  testing.  Certain 
tests  may  be  very  useful  for  finding  po¬ 
tential  truck  drivers,  but  the  best  way  of 
learning  to  drive  a  truck  is  to  drive  a 
truck. 
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And  note  a  very  important  point.  Your 
pupil  drives  the  truck — or  learns  to  type — 
under  one  instructor  and  with  one  system  of 
rules.  (Even  two  instructors  using  the  same 
shorthand  manual  can  teach  very  differ¬ 
ently  on  minor  points,  little  tricks  of  han¬ 
dling  notebook  and  pen,  which  may  interfere 
with  each  other  and  so  hamper  efficiency.) 

Perhaps  the  most  annoying  problem  in 
this  whole  question  of  skill  is  that  of  fatigue. 
Some  investigators  even  claim  that  fatigue  is 
simply  non-existent,  at  least  in  small  muscle 
work. 

Actually  this  word  fatigue  has  at  least 
three  usages.  We  may  mean  toxin  accumu¬ 
lations,  work  decrement,  or  the  feeling  of 
weariness,  and  they  are  not  necessarily  in¬ 
terrelated.  You  may  feel  exhausted  when 
you  leave  the  office  but  roller  skate  for  three 
hours  before  supper — and  enjoy  it.  Muscio, 
who  has  perhaps  written  best  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  recommends  that  the  word  "fatigue” 
be  banned  completely  from  scientific  dis¬ 
cussion. 

But  we  can’t  do  that.  Most  psychologists 
would,  I  think,  agree  to  the  following  view. 
Fatigue  is  either  physiological  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  is,  then  it  is  a  question  of  malnutrition, 
glands,  or  perhaps  even  actual  disease,  such 
as  tuberculosis  or  anaemia.  Plain  iron  pills 
work  wonders  in  some  cases,  but  obviously 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  doctor. 

Fatigue  may,  of  course,  be  the  result  of 
genuine  hard  muscular  work,  but  hardly  in 
a  typist.  If  fatigue  is  not  physiological,  then 
it  doesn’t  exist,  as  such.  It  is  simply  a  by¬ 
product  of  monotony,  which  is  again  tied 
up  with  the  question  of  incentive.  So  the 
way  to  remedy  this  form  of  fatigue,  repre¬ 
senting  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  is  by 
added  incentive. 

A  pretty  weak  statement,  I  admit,  but 
when  Muscio  himself  gets  discouraged,  I 
certainly  cannot  solve  the  problem  in  one 
paragraph.  Perhaps  we’ll  have  the  chance 
of  a  more  serious  discussion  at  a  later  date. 

I  think  most  psychologists  would  agree 
that  the  rest  period  is  one  very  important 
single  device  for  increasing  efficiency.  This 
is  very  evident  in  heavy  industry,  but  it  is 
also  apparent  in  the  lighter  skills.  Also,  we 
would  find  a  general  agreement  about  short¬ 


ening  the  working  day.  In  certain  cases,  a  [ 
reduction  of  23  per  cent  in  total  hours  of  j 
work  has  actually  given  a  15  per  cent  in-  | 
crease  in  output.  So  we  agree  that  there  ^ 
should  be  at  least  a  general  questioning  of  i 
working  hours,  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  f 
fatigue.  = 

Monotony  undoubtedly  leads  to  fatigue, 
using  this  loose  word  in  its  wider  sense,  but 
monotony  itself  is  a  vague  sort  of  term.  To 
quote  Mayo:  "Monotony,  like  fatigue,  is  a  : 
word  that  is  used  to  denote  any  sort  of  in- 
duced  unbalance  in  the  worker  so  that  he 
cannot  continue  work  or  can  continue  only 
at  a  lower  level  of  activity.  ’ ‘  So  tnat 
doesn’t  help  us  much.  i 

However,  psychology  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  problem  can  be  met  by  changing  i 
activities  frequently,  paying  by  piece  rate  i 
rather  than  time  rate,  grouping  workers  into 
social  organizations,  introduction  of  rest  pe-  I 
riods,  and  other  devices,  especially  proper  | 
motivation.  | 

And  motivation  itself  is  a  problem,  f 
Financial  motivation  is  obvious,  useful,  but  E 
by  no  means  the  only  type  and  possibly  not  I 
the  most  effective.  We  are  agreeing  on  an  I 
outlook  that  seems  fundamental  in  the  prob-  I 
lem.  We  quote  Mayo  again:  I 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  enlightened  com¬ 
pany  policy,  a  carefully  devised  (and  blue-printed)  ■ 
plan  of  manufacture.  To  stop  at  this  point  and  I 
merely  administer  such  a  plan,  however  logical,  I 
to  the  workers  with  a  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude 
has  much  the  same  effect  as  administering  medi¬ 
cine  to  a  recalcitrant  patient.  It  may  do  him  good 
but  he  is  not  persuaded.* 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  hu¬ 
man  being  "finds  it  difficult  to  persist  in  ^ 
action  for  an  end  he  cannot  dimly  see.’’ 

In  modern  industry,  unfortunately,  this  ^ 
end  must  be  far  removed;  and  so  we  must  ^ 
not  overlook  immediate  incentives,  such  as 
money,  pension  plans,  good  working  condi-  j 
tions,  and — above  all — good  supervision. 
Here  also  we  are  agreed,  perhaps  not  on 
specific  details,  but  at  least  on  general  prin-  I 
ciples. 

The  same  applies  to  the  plateau  of  learn-  i 

’  E.  Mayo,  Human  Problems  of  an  Industrie 
Civilization,  Macmillan,  1933,  p.  54. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  119-120. 
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ing.  Must  it  occur,  or  can  we  eliminate  this 
nuisance?  Motivation,  or  incentive,  seems 
to  be  the  answer.  Perhaps  we  can’t  elim¬ 
inate  the  plateau,  but  a  high  degree  of  moti¬ 
vation  seems  the  only  possible  means  of  so 
doing.  Therefore,  we  stress  incentive,  for 
we  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  physio¬ 
logical  limit.  Granted  good  training  meth¬ 
ods,  this  fictitious  limit  has  a  habit  of  rising 
almost  indefinitely  when  we  apply  strong 
motivation.  Practice  is  recommended — as 
much  of  it  as  you  can  get  if  it  does  not  in¬ 
volve  monotony — but  in  the  long  run  suc¬ 
cess  will  probably  depend  on  motivation. 
Even  the  bugaboo  of  fatigue  can  be  so  de¬ 
feated,  especially  in  the  lighter  skills. 

Sleep  is  another  very  important  condi¬ 
tioner  of  efliiciency.  We  find  little  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  view  that  humanity  as  a  whole 
can  be  efficient  on  three  or  four  hours’ 
sleep  a  night,  although  exceptions  do  occur, 
such  as  Napoleon  or  Edison.  The  general 
agreement  is  that  we  need  eight  hours  of 
sleep  out  of  twenty-four,  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency. 

We  are  in  fairly  general  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  ventilation.  Only  in  rare 
cases  is  efficiency  impaired  by  a  lack  of  oxy¬ 
gen  or  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  evidence  that  organic 
poisons  accumulate  in  the  air.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  that  the  primary  function  of 
ventilation  is  the  maintenance  of  heat  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  body.  Rise  in  room  temper¬ 
ature  above,  say,  68“,  any  mariced  increase 
in  humidity,  or  a  reduction  in  air  movement 
will  interfere  with  the  body’s  power  to  rid 
itself  of  excessive  heat.  When  all  these 
occur  together,  as  may  easily  happen,  the 
result  may  be  a  sharp  drop  in  efficiency. 

Two  broad  rules  about  illumination  are 
now  accepted.  The  first  calls  for  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  uniform  lighting,  with  such 
brighter  spots  as  must  occur  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  point  of  fixation.  The  second 
states  that  illumination  must  be  sufficiently 
intense  for  the  degree  of  discrimination  re¬ 
quired. 

Distraction  can  be  dealt  with  under  two 
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very  broad  rules.  When  something  really 
distracts,  decrease  in  output  results;  but 
when  this  outside  disturbance  is  accepted  as 
a  background  for  the  work — a  military  band 
for  marching,  for  example — it  may  easily 
increase  one’s  output. 

Finally,  we  would  mention  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  efficiency  engineer,  summed  up 
in  his  time-and-motion  studies.  We  may 
question  some  of  the  basic  principles.  One 
author  lists  twenty,  all  highly  technical.  We 
may  object,  also,  to  some  of  the  social  impli¬ 
cations,  for  any  system  that,  by  raising  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  worker,  causes  a 
50  per  cent  cut  in  the  payroll  is  sure  to 
run  afoul  of  the  labor  unions  if  no  other 
forces.  But  we  must  agree  that  the  efficiency 
engineer  often  gets  a  startling  jump  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  we  must  study  his  methods. 

There  is  no  place  for  dogmatism  in 
modern  psychology.  We  study  the  most 
complex  of  all  subjects,  man  himself.  We 
must  admit  difference  of  opinion  on  many 
fundamental  points,  but  we  are  also  arriving 
at  a  working  compromise  on  many  issues. 
This  tendency  to  agreement  we  would  w  ish 
to  stress  in  the  present  article. 

- ^ - 

A  COURSE  of  selected  addresses  by  Harry 
Collins  Spillman  will  come  off  the  press 
next  month.  Mr.  Spillman  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  business  educators.  His  two  books. 
Personality  and  Making  the  Business 
Speech  Effective,  have  been  widely  read  and 
used  as  texts  for  some  years. 

In  his  sixteen  years  of  platform  appear¬ 
ances,  Mr.  Spillman  has  delivered  some  4,- 
000  addresses  before  educational,  business, 
and  civic  audiences  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Among  the  better  known  of  Mr.  Spillman’s 
addresses  are:  "Building  the  World  of  To¬ 
morrow,”  "Personality,  Its  Importance  and 
Development,”  "The  Aristocracy  of  Service,” 
"Education  and  the  More  Abundant  Life,” 
and  "This  Challenging  Age.” 

Among  his  other  engagements,  Mr.  Spill¬ 
man  is  assisting  in  a  nation-wide  campaign 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  has  been  conducting  for  the  past  five 
years  to  tell  the  American  people  the  facts 
about  the  American  private-enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Spillman  is  available  for  addresses  be¬ 
fore  educational  conventions,  student-body 
gatherings,  and  general  audiences.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  141  West  73  Street,  New  York  City. 
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What  Constitutes  an  Adequate 
Typewriting  Methods  Course? 

JAMES  M.  THOMPSON,  Ph.D. 


A  METHODS  course  in  typewriting  is 
the  means  by  which  an  individual 
preparing  to  meet  the  teaching  sit¬ 
uation  is  put  through  the  "finishing”  proc¬ 
esses  and  given  final  grooming  for' the  new 
duties  he  is  about  to  take  over.  It  presup¬ 
poses  little  former  knowledge  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  to  be  met — the  only  prerequisite  for 
entering  the  course  being  an  adequate  mas¬ 
tery  of  typewriting  skills  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  subject  matter  upon  which  type¬ 
writing  is  based. 

The  student  preparing  for  teaching  enters 
the  methods  course  knowing  how  a  typist 
should  proceed  but  expecting  to  learn  how  a 
teacher  of  typewriting  should  proceed.  The 
typewriting  methods  course  must  therefore 
make  provision  for  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  what  the  skilled  typist  knows  and 
what  the  teacher  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do.  To  this  end,  the  following  units  of 
guidance  are  suggested  for  the  course: 

Further  development  of  typewriting  skills. 
Review  and  adequate  mastery  of  subject  matter. 
Familiarity  with  the  names  and  works  of 
authorities. 

Knowledge  of  available  materials  and  supplies. 
Instruction  in  choosing  equipment. 
Comprehension  of  typewriting  aims. 

Knowledge  of  teaching  requirements. 

Gaining  classroom  presence. 

Lesson  planning  and  classroom  procedure. 
Criteria  for  pupil  achievement.  i 
Understanding  of  h»)w  other  subjects  correlate 
with  typewriting. 

All  helps,  suggestions,  materials,  reports, 
and  plans  should  be  recorded  in  a  notebook, 
preferably  of  the  envelope  type,  large 
enougla  to  hold  such  free  booklets  as  the 
instructor  may  want  to  give  the  students. 
Upon  the  content  of  these  notebooks  should 


be  based  about  25  per  cent  of  the  student’s 
grade  for  the  course. 

Although  the  student  who  enters  a  meth¬ 
ods  course  in  typewriting  has  presumably 
already  acquired  adequate  typing  skills,  this 
skill  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  but 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow.  The  teacher 
who  is  himself  skillful  has  a  definite  advan¬ 
tage  when  it  comes  to  imparting  that  skill 
to  others.  His  classroom  teaching  is  more 
effective  because  he  can  demonstrate  what 
he  expects  the  students  to  learn  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  methods  class 
undue  emphasis  must  not  be  placed  upon 
further  instruction  in  skill  improvement,  be¬ 
cause  such  improvement  is  too  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  tends  to  claim  too  important  a  place  | 
in  the  student’s  conception  of  the  aims  of 
the  course. 

A  teacher  must  know,  first  of  all,  whixt 
to  teach.  The  prospective  teacher  of  type¬ 
writing  must  add  to  the  knowledge  gained 
in  his  beginning  and  advanced  typewriting 
courses  a  clear-cut  idea  of  specific  instme- 
tional  units  at  any  and  all  levels  of  learning. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  prospective 
teacher  become  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  as  many  good  typewriting  texts  as  time 
and  library  facilities  allow. 

For  knowledge  of  correct  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  for  deciding  debatable  issues,  and  for 
a  criterion  upon  which  to  judge  our  own 
efforts,  we  must  turn  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  and  have  been  successful.  The 
prospective  teacher  of  typewriting  should 
watch  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  i 
teachers  who  have  gained  recognition  in  the 
field.  He  should  learn  to  comprehend  and 
evaluate  their  methods,  asking  himself  how 
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he  can  best  put  to  use  what  he  finds  of 
worth  in  theories  or  processes  that  have 
proved  successful. 

A  valuable  help  to  the  prospective  teacher 
is  a  detailed  bibliography  of  standard  works 
on  typewriting.  Such  a  bibliography  may  be 
prepared  as  a  methods-course  assignment  and 
made  available  to  all  members  of  the  class. 
It  should  include  books  and  pamphlets, 
yearbooks,  and  bound  volumes  and  current 
issues  of  business-education  magazines.  Out¬ 
side  assignments  of  readings  from  recog¬ 
nized  authorities,  presented  as  class  reports, 
help  the  student  to  develop  a  background 
upon  which  to  base  his  own  teaching  phil¬ 
osophy. 

The  student  will  thus  learn  the  opinions 
of  leading  authorities  on  such  problems  as 
grading  papers,  personal  typewriting,  help¬ 
ing  students  to  prevent  and  overcome  errors 
and  plateaus,  developing  rhythm,  maintain¬ 
ing  discipline,  and  taking  part  in  contests. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  ideas 
that  a  student  teacher  will  acquire  from  the 
reading  of  these  books  is  the  knowledge 
that  authorities  do  not  agree  that  there  is 
one  best  way  of  attaining  results  in  type¬ 
writing,  but  that  there  are  often  several  very 
excellent  ways  from  w'hich  the  teacher  may 
make  his  selections  to  suit  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  The  teacher  must  always  remember 
that,  after  all,  he  must  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience. 

Few  prospective  teachers  are  aware  of  the 
wealth  of  typing  materials  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  help  them  do  their  job  well.  The 
instmctor  who  acquaints  them  with  names 
of  publishers  willing  to  supply  them  with 
free  materials  is  doing  them  a  real  service. 
Whenever  possible,'  the  instructor  should 
furnish  his  methods  class  with  one  copy  of 
any  or  all  available  free  material,  to  be  used 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  individual’s  own  collec¬ 
tion  of  teaching  material.  The  material 
should  include  price  lists  of  publications. 
Free  material  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the 
essential  teaching  aids.  The  methods  course 
should  attempt  a  complete  survey  of  all  ma¬ 
terials  in  order  to  determine  which  is  supe¬ 
rior. 

Often  one  of  the  first  duties  confronting 
the  newly-hired  teacher  is  to  draw  up  a 


requisition  for  supplies.  The  instructor  or 
a  methods  course  can  prepare  prospective 
teachers  to  handle  this  duty  with  efficiency 
by  advising  them  as  to  the  amount  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  typewriting  and  carbon  paper,  stencils, 
correction  fluid,  cleaning  fluid,  and  other 
supplies  they  will  probably  need. 

Of  course,  the  typewriters  in  typewriting 
classes  constitute  the  chief  item  of  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  the  prospective  teacher 
should  have  thorough  acquaintanceship.  He 
should  know  the  makes  of  typewriters  on 
the  market,  the  proportion  of  each  make 
used  locally,  their  prices,  how  they  differ  in 
operation,  and  how  to  care  for  them. 

Next,  the  teacher  in  training  should  know 
what  kind  of  chairs  and  tables  are  desirable. 
He  should  be  shown  the  advantages  of  a 
demonstration  stand  and  told  what  varieties 
are  adequate  and  moderately  priced.  He 
should  know  what  makes  of  copyholders  are 
available;  even  how  to  construct  one,  if  that 
is  the  only  way  to  procure  this  important 
bit  of  equipment. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  aims  of  type¬ 
writing  is  a  first  essential  in  successful  class¬ 
room  teaching.  The  teacher  who  keeps  the 
aims  well  in  mind  can  chart  the  course  of 
the  class  more  intelligently.  The  aim  of  the 
student  wffien  he  enrolls  in  typing,  the  aims 
set  up  by  authorities  as  goals  toward  which 
to  work,  and  the  aim  of  the  teacher  himself 
should  all  be  a  part  of  the  consideration  of 
aims  in  a  typewriting  methods  course.  These 
may  be  presented  by  the  instructor  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  or  on  mimeographed  sheets;  or  they 
may  be  part  of  an  assignment  covered  by  a 
special  report  in  class  or  read  by  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class. 

The  following  outline  of  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives  is  presented  here  as  a  worth-while 
setup  for  a  methods  course  in  teaching  type¬ 
writing: 


^  About  Dr,  Thompson:  Assistant  professor, 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston,  and 
head  of  the  department  of  commercial  teacher 
training,  which  he  helped  to  organize.  Formerly 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  other  universities.  Holds  degrees 
from  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College  of  Education,  and  New  York 
University.  Author  of  a  set  of  business  prac¬ 
tice  tests. 
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I.  To  give  the  studenbi  a  general  knowledge  of 

the  present  status  of  the  typewriting  field: 

A.  General  objectives  in  the  field  of  typewriting. 

B.  Leaders  in  the  field. 

C.  Achievements  in  typewriting. 

D.  Methods  of  teaching. 

E.  Research. 

F.  Trends. 

II.  Preparation  for  teaching: 

A.  Selection  of  books  and  equipment. 

B.  Lesson  plans. 

C.  A  compilation  of  teaching  aids: 

1.  Drills. 

2.  Problems. 

3.  Tests. 

4.  Devices. 

D.  Review  of  standards. 

E.  Placement  of  typewriting  in  the  curriculum. 

F.  Supervision. 

Before  going  out  to  teach,  the  student- 
teacher  should  understand  clearly  what 
standards  he  must  meet  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a  teacher  of  commerce — or,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  typewriting — especially  in  his  own 
state.  These  qualifications  include  age,  sta¬ 
tus  of  health,  and  certification  requirements 
in  the  state  or  states  in  which  he  may  hope 
to  teach.  The  methods-course  instructor 
should  give  all  possible  information  in  this 
regard  or  help  the  student  to  obtain  it  from 
a  reliable  source. 

Many  persons  who  are  entirely  composed 
at  home  or  in  social  gatherings  are  very  un¬ 
sure  of  themselves  in  the  classroom.  This 
lack  of  poise,  generally  speaking,  is  due  to 
unfamiliarity  with  the  teaching  situation. 
Persons  who  are  ill  at  ease  while  demon¬ 
strating  their  teaching  should  be  given  spe¬ 
cial  help  through  the  following  means: 

1.  As  much  experience  in  presenting  material 
to  a  class,  in  the  form  of  procedures,  reports,  and 
demonstrations,  as  time  allows. 

2.  Suggestions  from  the  instructor  and  other 
students  as  to  solutions  for  common  classroom 
troubles,  such  as  inattentiveness,  disrespect,  or 
lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Complete  familiarity  with  subject  matter  and 
how  and  when  to  teach  it. 

Experience  in  actual  presentation  of  in¬ 
structional  units  before  a  class  is  the  most 
important  part  of  teacher  training.  Almost 
everything  else  can  be  learned  from  books, 
but  not  teaching  techniques.  Teaching, 
watching  the  instructor  teadi,  and  watching 
fellow  students  teach  are  the  most  worth¬ 


while  experiences  the  student  can  have  in  a 
teaching-methods  course. 

The  most  effective  way  these  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  a  course  is  to  turn  the  class, 
including  the  instructor,  over  to  the  student 
to  teach  as  he  would  a  beginning  group. 
After  the  lesson  is  presented  it  should  be 
criticized  constructively.  These  lessons  should 
include  in  condensed  form  all  the  important 
phases  of  an  actual  course.  The  instructor 
may  add  to  the  value  of  his  teaching  by  of¬ 
fering  to  the  class  aids  and  devices  that  he 
has  found  valuable  in  his  own  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  He  should  supply  these  whenever 
he  sees  an  opportunity  to  fit  them  into  the 
lesson. 

Before  teaching  a  lesson,  the  student 
should  plan  it  carefully.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  and  follow  a  detailed  lesson  plan, 
but  he  should  have  his  procedure  definitely 
in  mind  and  be  able  to  follow  the  steps  in 
logical  order.  The  instructor  should  desig¬ 
nate  at  least  one  reference  from  which  to 
make  the  skeleton  plan  and  suggest  others 
to  use  as  aids. 

The  discussion  of  the  lesson  presentation 
should  be  unrestrained.  The  good  should 
be  praised  and  the  bad  rejected.  Other  ways 
of  presenting  the  same  material  should  be 
discussed  and  the  merits  of  different  meth¬ 
ods  evaluated. 

Twenty  suggested  teaching  assignments 
are  as  follows: 

1.  How  to  direct  one’s  learning  on  the  word, 
sentence,  and  paragraph  level. 

2.  Writing,  checking,  and  computing  the  rate 
for  a  timed  test  according  to  International  Rules. 

3.  Horizontal  and  vertical  centering. 

4.  Cleaning  and  oiling  the  machine.  Changing 
of  ribbon. 

5.  How  to  analyze  the  result  of  one’s  timed 
test  and  plan  one’s  remedial  practice. 

6.  Teaching  of  characters  not  on  the  keyboard. 

7.  Simple  tabulation. 

8.  Introducing  the  student  to  letter  writing. 

9.  Letter  writing. 

10.  The  use  of  carbon  paper. 

11.  The  addressing  of  envelopes. 

12.  The  folding  and  inserting  of  letters  in  No. 
6%  and  No.  10  envelopes.  ’The  folding  and  in¬ 
serting  of  a  letter  in  a  window  envelope. 

13.  Erasing  errors  and  typing  the  corrections. 
Also  crowding  and  spreading. 

14.  Telegraphic  communications. 

15.  Proofreading.  'The  reading  of  rough  draft. 
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16.  Complicated  tabulation. 

17.  Ruling  in  and  on  the  machine.  The  typing 
of  invoices  and  monthly  statements. 

18.  Legal  documents. 

19.  How  to  type  a  stencil.  How  to  make  a 
Ditto  master. 

20.  How  to  make  an  artistic  design  on  the 
typewriter. 

The  prospective  teacher  should  know  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  each 
term  or  semester  period  of  instruction.  The 
class  should  decide  upon  standards  and  learn 
how  to  rate  pupils  according  to  those  stand¬ 
ards.  The  matter  of  testing  should  also  be 
studied  and  tests  constructed  by  the  class 
for  use  at  the  termination  of  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  and  fourth  semesters  of  type¬ 
writing.  A  workable  procedure  for  checking 
and  grading  daily  papers  should  be  adopted 
by  the  class. 

The  prospective  typewriting  teacher  should 
understand  the  necessity  of  mastering  the 
sister-subjects  of  the  commerce  field  that  go 


hand  in  hand  with  typewriting.  Definite  re¬ 
quirements  in  this  respect  are  usually  out¬ 
lined  in  the  qualifications  set  up  for  state 
licenses  to  teach,  but  the  importance  of  this 
mastery  should  not  be  overlooked,  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  part  of  the  state  requirement. 

It  will  be  advantageous  for  the  instructor 
of  the  typewriting  methods  course  to  point 
out  the  dependence  of  these  subjects  upon 
one  another  and  to  suggest  that  the  students 
prepare  themselves  in  other  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  by  taking  courses  in  them  and  by  read¬ 
ing  commercial  publications. 

The  typewriting  methods  course  that  ade¬ 
quately  serves  the  student  must  include  in 
Its  setup  definite  instruction  in  every  known 
phase  of  teacher  guidance.  The  course  that 
falls  short  of  this  cannot  hope  to  produce 
the  finished  product  that  it  is  designed  to 
produce — a  teacher  of  typewriting  who  goes 
into  his  classroom  well  informed,  enthus¬ 
iastic,  and  self-confident. 


Comments  by  William  R.  Foster 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  New  York 


I  AM  glad  to  note  that  the  commercial- 
education  picture  has  improved  so  far  that 
Dr.  Thompson  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
prospective  typing  teachers  in  his  methods 
course  "know  how  a  typist  should  proceed." 

Twenty-five  years  ago  that  could  not  be 
assumed,  for  then  all  the  pedagogical  train¬ 
ing  that  many  prospective  teachers  had  was 
a  two-weeks  course  in  methods  at  some  sum¬ 
mer  school.  Still  I  recall  Frederick  G.  Nich¬ 
ols,  then  director  of  business  education  in 
Rochester,  telling  me,  as  a  prospective  teach¬ 
er,  to  take  not  only  the  methods  course  but 
especially  the  beginning  typing  course,  so 
as  to  observe  at  first-hand  the  methods  of 
an  expert  teacher.  And  I  had  just  resigned 
as  head  stenographer  to  a  prominent  railroad 
executive!  That  was  as  much  as  a  college 
graduate  prepared  to  teach  Latin  and  French 
could  get  of  typewriting  methods. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  prospective  teach¬ 
er  was  watching  rather  than  doing  the  teach¬ 
ing,  it  is  also  true  that  the  teaming  being 
watched  was  being  given  100  per  cent  real¬ 


istically  to  other  prospective  teachers,  un¬ 
skilled  as  typists,  whereas  Dr.  Thompson’s 
prospective  teacher  goes  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  with  other  prospective  teachers  who 
already  "know  how  a  typist  should  proceed.” 

And  even  if  the  students  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  class  that  prospective  teachers  were 
to  handle  were  bona  fide  high  school  pupils, 
still  the  situation  might  not  be  quite  realistic. 
The  pupils  might  be  learning  under  differ¬ 
ent  disciplinary  conditions  than  if  the  in¬ 
dividual  prospective  teacher  were  to  be  alone 
with  the  class.  In  the  typical  methods  class, 
pupils  are  hemmed  in  by  a  phalanx  of  teach¬ 
ers,  or  each  pupil  has  a  certain  prospective 
teacher  at  his  beck  and  call  like  an  Indian 
potentate. 

Reading  about  discipline  is  one  thing; 
actual  disciplining  is  something  else  again. 
And  it  is  on  discipline  that  many  a  scholar¬ 
ly  teacher  falls  down.  The  experimental 
pupils  in  question  (Dr.  Thompson’s  pros¬ 
pective  teachers)  would  be  very  little  of  a 
teaching  problem — they  already  know  the 
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stuff  being  presented.  Certainly  they  would 
present  no  disciplinary  problem. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  prospective  teach¬ 
er  has  that  certain  something,  that  gift  of 
the  gods — teaching  ability.  Let  us  also  as¬ 
sume  that  he  has  disciplinary  power.  In 
order  not  to  be  caught  off  his  guard  with 
his  first  real  class  of  active  high  school 
youngsters,  he  might,  of  course,  profit  from 
a  warning  about  a  few  perennial  typewriting- 
class  disciplinary'  problems.  He  will  have 
plenty  of  need  for  his  disciplinary  ability 
without  sticking  his  neck  out  for  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble. 

But  again  1  must  say  that  such  a  warning 
doesn’t  always  insure  avoidance  of  trouble 
when  the  disciplinary  problem  drops  m  his 
lap.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  faces  him  and 
not  a  theory. 

Helps  to  Discipline 

1.  A  prompt  start  is  conducive  to  a 
smooth  start.  A  roll  call  has  always  seemed 
to  me  both  a  waste  of  time  and  fraught  with 
trouble,  because  pupils  are  itching  to  go  and 
you  are  holding  them  back.  Then  someone 
touches  a  carriage  release  or  a  tabulator  and 
a  disciplinary  problem  pops  right  into  your 
lap.  Attendance  taken  by  means  of  a  seat¬ 
ing  chart  avoids  this.  If  your  pupils  are  not 
beginners,  have  it  understood  beforehand 
what  they  are  to  do  immediately  on  arrival 
or  on  the  stroke  ot  the  signal  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  class,  whenever  you  may  be 
delayed. 

2.  Never  give  instructions  or  demonstra¬ 
tions  with  some  pupil  typing.  Not  only  is 
the  pupil  involved  not  going  to  get  your  in¬ 
structions,  but  neither  will  several  others  in 
the  class.  Your  work  with  these  will  not 
only  have  been  in  vain,  but  you  will  have 
allowed  the  pupil  to  start  a  bad  business 
habit. 

3.  While  pupils  are  working  on  their  as¬ 
signment,  either  prohibit  all  conversation 
and  with  an  iron  hand  make  the  pupils  live 
up  to  that  rule,  or  allow  a  little  whispered 
conversation  and  run  the  risk  of  its  turning 
into  a  free-for-all  if  not  sensibly  controlled. 

The  "mad”  pupil,  who  often  gets  into 
that  unhappy  state  through  lack  of  concen¬ 
tration  or  too  great  tenseness,  will  need  to 


be  taught  what  constitutes  proper  business 
atmosphere,  to  be  sure;  biit  probably  more 
how  to  control  himself. 

4.  The  end  of  the  period  is  another  spot 
to  watch.  Some  finish  early.  Others  stop 
early — especially  if  they  know  that  they  may 
continue  their  work  after  school.  Much 
time  spent  after  school  is  wasted,  due  to  the 
letdown  some  pupils  experience  then.  Loc4c 
out  for  friends  of  your  pupils  coming  in  to 
wait  for  them  to  finish — a  typewriter  not  in 
use  is  always  a  source  of  interest  to  any 
normal  youngster,  and  a  source  of  trouble 
sometimes  to  the  teacher  in  charge. 

5.  And  while  we  are  talking  about  dis¬ 
ciplining  our  pupils,  let’s  not  forget  to  set  a 
good  example  and  discipline  ourselves.  Let 
us  not  teach  pupils  how  annoying  talking 
during  class  can  be  by  chatting  noisily  with 
a  fellow  teacher.  Our  admonitions  after 
such  an  example  sound  hypocritical. 

Real  Teaching  Experience  Essential 

I  would  agree  100  per  cent  with  Dr. 
Thompson  in  the  following  statement,  if  it 
be  understood  that  the  words  which  I  have 
added  to  his  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  basic  premise  (the  italicized  words  are 
mine)  : 

Experience  in  actual  presentation  of  instruc¬ 
tional  units  before  an  actual  class  of  high  school 
youngsters  is  the  most  important  part  of  teacher 
training. 

I  am  pretty  much  of  the  opinion  that  any 
teaching  experience  less  than  this  cadet 
teaching  is  not  (1)  "experience  in  actual 
presentation  of  instructional  units;”  and  is 
not  (2)  "experience  before  a  class,”  such 
as  our  prospective  teacher  certainly  w’ill  have 
to  face  when  he  gets  out  into  the  cold  world. 
The  presentation  Dr.  Thompson  suggests 
has  its  value,  but  let  us  not  fool  ourselves 
in  our  appraisal  and  think  it  is  a  duplicate 
or  facsimile  of  actual  teaching  conditions; 
it  is  rather  a  poor  copy  or  an  imitation  of 
the  real  thing. 

On  the  Selection  of  Typewriters 

Some  would  have  our  prospective  teacher 
taught  how  to  go  about  checking  what  type¬ 
writers  are  used  locally  before  deciding  what 
machines  to  order  for  school  use — assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  teacher  might  have  some- 
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thing  to  say  on  this  subject.  In  Rochester 
we  spread  the  business  among  five  makes, 
because  they  all  pay  taxes.  But  as  we  don’t 
have  more  than  one  kind  in  any  one  type¬ 
writing  instruction  room,  we  don’t  make  it 
a  point  to  have  all  makes  represented  in 
every  school. 

After  all,  can  we  guarantee  that  our  pupils 
are  going  to  use  in  a.  business  office  the  kind 
or  kinds  of  machines  they  may  use  in  school 


— unless  they  get  an  opportunity  to  use  all 
makes?  Then,  too,  a  new  model  of  a  certain 
make  in  school  may  be  as  strange  as  if  it 
were  a  new  make.  And  what  shall  we  say 
about  the  noiseless  machine?  Do  we  pur¬ 
chase  it — or,  rather,  not  purchase  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  price — disregarding  its  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  community,  its  instructional 
value,  and  its  boon  of  quiet  to  a  tired  typing 
teacher’s  taut  nerves? 
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A  Report  of  a  Historic  Conference 
Held  at  Stephens  College,  April  3-5 

The  Next  Steps 
In  Consumer  Education 

HENRY  HARAP,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  Note — More  than  six  hundred  edu¬ 
cators,  business  and  government  leaders,  and  others 
interested  in  education  for  the  consumer  gathered 
at  Stephens  College,  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  on 
Monday,  April  3,  for  a  three-day  discussion  of  the 
broad  problems  of  consumer  education. 

The  National  Conference  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Education,  estab¬ 
lished  last  year  at  Stephens  College  in  co-operation 
with  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  for  Economic 
Research  and  Education.  The  program  was 
planned  by  the  Institute,  which  was  set  up  to  act 
as  a  central  service  agency  in  consumer  education, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Cassels. 

The  conference  was  unusual  in  that  it  was 
purely  educational ;  no  resolutions  were  entertained 
and  no  motions  passed. 

The  general  theme  of  the  conference  was  "The 
Next  Steps  in  Consumer  Education.”  We  consid¬ 
ered  this  conference  of  such  major  importance  to 
our  readers  that  we  arranged  for  Dr.  Henry 
Harap  to  report  it  for  the  B.  E.  W. 

Dr.  Harap  is  associate  director  of  the  division 
of  surveys  and  field  studies  and  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation,  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  He  is  also  editor  of  the  Curriculum 
Journal  and  executive  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Curriculum  Study. 

More  than  six  hundred  persons  from 
thirty-one  states  met  in  conference 
at  Stephens  College,  on  April  3, 
4,  and  5,  as  the  guests  of  the  Consumer 
Education  Institute.  The  conference  in¬ 
cluded  a  more  widely  representative  group 
of  interested  delegates  than  had  ever  before 
been  assembled  under  one  roof. 

The  conferees  included  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  from  all  levels  of  education, 
business  executives,  and  representatives  of 
women’s  organizations,  educational  asso¬ 
ciations,  magazine  and  book  publishers, 
advertising  institutions,  and  governmental 
bureaus.  The  number  of  persons  present 


and  the  variety  of  organizations  represented 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  conference. 

As  one  speaker  facetiously  put  it,  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whose  child  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  was.  The  conference  had 
the  wholesome  effect  of  disillusioning  all 
groups  of  the  idea  of  their  primary  im¬ 
portance  and  substituting  a  balanced  view 
of  all  contributing  fields. 

As  far  as  this  reporter  knows,  the  con¬ 
ference  provided  the  first  opportunity  for 
an  open  discussion  of  the  interests  and  the 
practices  of  such  organizations  as  the  maga¬ 
zine  institutes,  the  testing  and  rating  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  governmental  bureaus.  It  was 
the  first  forum  at  which  representatives  of 
opposing  points  of  view  directed  questions 
at  each  other.  The  conference  brought  out 
certain  information  that  is  ordinarily  hushed 
up. 

Attempts  to  Define  Consumer  Education 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  define  con¬ 
sumer  education.  It  was  charged  that  the 
term  was  nebulous,  that  it  was  not  clearly 
differentiated  from  other  fields.  Several 
definitions  were  offered,  some  facetious  and 
some  serious.  While  consumer  education 
was  defined  by  the  various  groups  in  terms 
of  their  special  interests,  it  became  clear 
that  it  included  more  than  is  involved  in  a 
buying  transaction. 

The  need  for  budgeting  of  time  and 
energy  was  stressed  by  several  of  the  speak¬ 
ers.  All  speakers  agreed  that  consumer 
education  included  a  consideration  of  in¬ 
tangible  satisfactions  closely  related  to  the 
individual’s  scheme  of  values.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  minority,  it  was  gen- 
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erally  agreed  that  consumer  education  is 
also  concerned  with  economic  questions  of 
far-reaching  importance. 

The  Groups  and  Their  Contributions 

llie  home  economists  were  probably  the 
largest  single  group  represented;  and  this 
reporter  found  them  alert,  social-minded, 
and  sensitive  to  the  fundamental  economic 
problems  of  consumption.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  women’s  organizations,  though  few 
in  number,  were  given  a  prominent  place 
on  the  program  and,  as  a  group,  made  a 
better  impression  and  probably  a  greater 
contribution  than  any  other  delegation  at 
the  conference.  The  testing  and  rating 
agencies  were  well  represented,  particularly 
Consumers’  Union,  and  gave  the  impression 
that  they  were  developing  favorable  co¬ 
operative  attitudes  toward  related  consumer 
organizations. 

The  consumer  co-operative  societies  were 
represented  on  the  program.  Although 
their  contributions  were  matters  of  debate, 
the  majority  in  the  conference  recognized 
the  co-operatives  as  important  factors  in  the 
solution  of  the  immediate  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  problems  of  consumption.  The 
rather  striking  point  was  made  that  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  employs  more  educators 
than  advertisers.  The  Co-operative  Move¬ 
ment  represented  one  of  those  action  groups 
to  which  repeated  reference  was  made  in 
the  conference. 

The  governmental  agencies  were  well 
represented  at  the  conference.  In  the  main, 
their  point  of  view  coincided  with  that  of 
the  bona  fide  consumer  organizations.  The 
editor  of  the  Consumers’  Guide  threw  out 
the  suggestion  that  we  still  have  a  dearth 
of  activities  and  materials  for  the  lowest 
income  groups.  This  was  taken  up  by  sev¬ 
eral  other  speakers  and  developed  and 
intensified. 

The  point  of  view  of  rural  consumers 
was  presented  by  home  economists  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  agents.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
their  needs  could  be  met  partially  by  taking 
advantage  of  governmental  services  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  matters  of  health,  clothing,  housing, 
credit,  and  commodity  standards.  The  work 


of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
training  of  rural  consumers  was  reported. 
The  co-operative  organizations  were  doing 
effective  work  through  their  production  and 
purchasing  groups  and  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  co-operative  lockers  and  storage 
plants.  That  the  rural  family  is  in  special 
need  of  education  for  home  production  to 
supplement  farm  income  was  also  brought 
out. 

Attitude  Ton>ard  Business  Interests 

The  business  leaders  were  meek  in  the 
confession  of  their  sins — a  singular  and  un¬ 
expected  performance.  One  representative 
even  hinted  that  most  of  the  material  sent 
into  the  schools,  masquerading  as  consumer 
education,  should  be  taken  out.  An  execu¬ 
tive  who  made  an  excellent  impression  on 
the  conference  complained  against  the 
vicious  competition  of  merchants  who  prey 
on  the  ignorance  of  consumers.  He  argued 
that  consumer  education  would  eliminate 
bad  advertising.  He  pointed  out  that  only 
as  consumers  organize  into  a  pressure  group 
can  they  secure  what  they  want. 

A  crop  of  organizations  has  sprung  up 
that  sponsors  consumer  education  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value  and  of  unknown  origin.  Many 
agencies  engaged  in  selling  things  have  em¬ 
barked  upon  programs  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  which  reach  into  the  schools  and 
women’s  clubs.  An  unmistakable  conclu¬ 
sion  from  the  discussions  of  the  conference 
was  that  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward 
attacking  such  doubtful  organizations. 

The  president  of  the  general  federation 
of  women’s  clubs  indicated  that  self-interest 
groups  have  attempted  to  influence  women’s 
organizations  through  the  medium  of 
pseudo-consumer  organizations  set  up  by 
public-relations  counselors.  She  indicated 
that  her  organization  intended  to  devote 
the  next  two  years  to  the  weeding  out  of 
spurious  consumer  organizations. 

Although  no  conference  could  have  been 
kept  on  a  higher  plane  of  good  feeling,  one 
could  not  help  detecting  an  undercurrent  of 
conflict  between  some  of  the  representatives 
of  business  interests  and  the  rest  of  the 
conference.  The  sharpest  and  most  funda¬ 
mental  clash  of  the  conference  occurred  at 
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an  unscheduled  meeting  of  students  and 
delegates,  which  was  addressed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  women’s  magazines  and  con¬ 
sumer  publications.  The  issue  turned  on  the 
reliability  and  objectivity  of  commercial  and 
membership  testing  agencies. 

At  other  sessions,  the  business  leaders 
were  conciliatory,  but  the  magazine  women 
were  almost  fanatical  in  their  defense  of 
the  purity  of  their  "approval  bureaus.”  The 
significance  of  this  episode  for  consumer 
education  was  that  it  brought  into  the  field 
of  open  controversy,  for  the  first  time,  what 
the  commercial  publications  assumed  in¬ 
volved  no  issue. 

The  great  majority  of  the  conferees  ac¬ 
cepted  the  olive  branch  of  co-operation  ten¬ 
dered  by  business  leaders,  but  a  number  of 
the  keenest  and  most  influential  members 
of  the  conference,  in  a  most  friendly  spirit, 
cautioned  against  a  producer-and -consumer 
alliance.  They  pointed  out  that  those  who 
actually  bring  pressure  in  economics  and 
politics  get  results;  that  not  until  consumer 
leaders  can  speak  with  the  force  of  num¬ 
bers  behind  them,  will  they  win  a  position 
of  equality  with  other  economic  groups  at 
the  council  table. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  consumer 
education,  the  conflict  between  business  and 
the  school  represents  an  educational  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  involves  the 
use  of  unbiased  information,  freedom  of 
inquiry  into  the  quality  of  goods  produced, 
and  the  integrity  of  teaching.  The  confer¬ 
ence  indicated  that  the  classroom  teacher 
could  count  on  some  assistance  from  the 
leadership  in  women’s  organizations  and 
from  the  home  economists. 

Consumer  Action 

A  call  for  the  translation  of  knowledge 
into  action  was  heard  repeatedly.  Can  con¬ 
sumer  education  create  the  will  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.^  Can  consumer  education 
make  itself  operative  in  life  conditions.^ 

It  was  evident  that  very  few  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  had  hitherto  met  this  challenge.  ’The 
educational  value  of  consumer  action  was 
dramatized  by  the  head  of  a  social  settle¬ 
ment,  who  reported  extensive  experience  in 
promoting  pressure  groups.  The  variety  and 


richness  of  activities  of  these  groups  not  [ 
only  resulted  in  local  governmental  action  , 
but  richly  increased  the  understandings  of  ^ 
the  participants.  [ 

There  was  agreement  among  at  least  a  | 
half-dozen  of  the  speakers  that  the  improve-  F 
raent  of  the  lot  of  the  consumer  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  act  collectively,  to  speak 
with  authority,  to  bargain  on  a  plane  of 
equality  with  business,  and  to  exert  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  government.  Relatively  few 
examples  of  consumer  action  were  reported.  ^ 
It  was  surprising  that  the  embattled  con-  ^ 
sumers  reported  the  smallest  accomplish-  ^ 
ment  in  the  area  which  they  felt  had  the  ! 
greatest  promise  for  the  consuming  public,  j 

Scope  of  Consumer  Education  ^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  groups  represented  j 
and  the  literature  reported,  it  was  apparent  I 
that  consumer  education  was  not  only  ap-  [ 
pearing  as  a  separate  subject  but  was  also  ; 
modifying  all  other  subjects  which  were  f 
related  to  it.  Although  there  was  a  heavy  | 
representation  of  specialists  in  the  confer¬ 
ence,  the  most  common  articulate  opinion  [ 
indicated  that  consumption  belonged  in  the 
field  of  general  education. 

The  home  economists,  as  represented  by 
their  leaders,  took  a  broad  view  of  the  field 
of  consumer  education,  including  participa¬ 
tion  in  and  study  of  action  groups. 

The  impression  of  representatives  of  book  | 
publishers  was  that  consumer  education  will 
be  a  part  of  several  subjects.  As  one  book 
man  put  it,  "We  must  get  more  consumer 
content  into  all  books.”  It  was  generally 
felt  that  more  theoretical  economics  would 
not  do,  that  consumer  education  should  be 
real,  meaningful,  and  understandable.  | 

On  the  college  level,  it  was  agreed,  the 
greatest  progress  in  consumer  education  will  | 
be  made  by  those  who  have  complete  free-  1 
dom  from  outside  pressure.  A  comprehensive  f- 
program  will  require  a  co-operative  develop-  I 
ment  among  several  instructors  representing  I 
several  departments.  The  secondary-educa-  * 
tion  group  also  agreed  that  consumer  edu-  g 
cation  cannot  be  confined  to  a  single  course,  | 
offered  by  one  department.  1 

The  group  that  considered  teacher  edu- 

ma-  b 


cation  indicated  by  an  overwhelming 
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jority  of  those  present  that  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  a  phase  of  the  several 
subjects,  although  a  substantial  minority  felt 
that  consumer  education  should  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  phase  of  an  integrated  curriculum, 
and  an  equal  minority  favored  the  treatment 
of  consumer  education  as  a  separate  course. 

There  was  a  feeling  that  the  problem  of 
teacher  education  was  complicated  by  the 
condition  that  consumer  courses  are  offered 
by  several  departments,  but  a  number  of 
co-operative  arrangements  were  suggested  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  training  of  teachers  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  education 
of  teachers  in  consumption  was  destined  to 
make  considerable  headway  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Business  education  was  represented  by 
college  professors,  high  school  teachers,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  and  organized  retailers.  There 
was  no  uniformity  of  opinion  among  this 
group.  Some  held  that  consumer  education 
was  a  part  of  broad  economic  instruction  in 
which  business  educators  would  have  to 
work  more  closely  with  other  departments. 
There  were  a  few  who  felt  that  business 
teachers  were  closely  identified  with  the 
study  of  goods  and  services  and  therefore 
would  continue  to  assume  a  major  respon¬ 
sibility  for  consumer  education.  All  agreed 
that  the  new  courses  for  the  distributive 
occupations  wdll  develop  sales  people  who 
should  be  more  helpful  to  consumers.  There 
was  overwhelming  agreement  in  the  con¬ 
ference  that  advertising  is  not  consumer 
education. 

Through  the  enactment  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  work 
with  consumers  will  be  increased  through 
the  activities  of  the  home  demonstration 
agents,  agricultural  study,  and  work  in  the 
distributive  occupations.* 

The  plea  for  adult  consumer  education 
was  made  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  received  continuous  attention 
thereafter.  If  one  may  judge  by  the  emphasis 
put  upon  this  phase  by  the  participants  of 
the  conference,  the  period  of  adulthood 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  time  for 


intensive  consumer  education.  A  significant 
development  in  the  conference  was  the  idea 
that  adult  education  does  not  mean  formal 
education  but  rather  a  program  through 
existing  social  organizations  and  new  con¬ 
sumer  groups  to  be  formed. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  whole  range  of  books  over  a  period 
of  the  last  twenty  years  was  reviewed,  show 
ing  a  rapid  rise  in  the  literature  of  consumer 
education.  During  the  last  two  years,  the 
appearance  of  seven  college  texts  was  re¬ 
ported. 

Several  speakers  warned  against  becoming 
textbound.  There  is  much  inexpensive  ma¬ 
terial,  and  it  will  become  .the  duty  of  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  to  make  such  helps 
available  to  teachers.  There  are  collections 
of  courses  of  study;  biographies;  exhibits 
for  classrooms;  a  few  motion  pictures;  re¬ 
ports  of  current  happenings;  governmental 
bulletins;  and  publications  of  state  experi¬ 
mental  stations,  trade  associations,  and 
better-business  bureaus., 

There  are  the  publications  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  testing  and  rating  agencies  and  a  vast 
output  of  free  pamphlets  distributed  by 
business  organizations  that  have  goods  to 
sell.  On  every  hand  there  was  a  demand 
for  an  evaluation  of  these,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  school  children  from  exploitation.  The 
term  “consumer  education,”  it  was  pointed 
out,  should  not  be  applied  to  the  sale 
of  a  particular  product.  It  should  be 
reserved  to  an  unbiased  presentation  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  extensive  variety  of  materials  re¬ 
ported  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  a  serious 
effort  should  be  made  to  co-ordinate  the 
collection  and  cataloguing  of  material.  This 
interest  crystallized  in  a  recommendation 
drawn  up  by  a  small,  independent  group, 
which  called  for  the  formulation  of  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the  American  Council  on  Education 
to  establish  a  continuing  research  project 
which  should  review  and  appraise  annually 
all  consumer-education  materials  and  make 
its  report  available  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  use  of  all  teachers  on  all  levels  of 
education. 

The  need  for  research  was  discussed  on 
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several  occasions.  It  became  apparent  that 
there  was  no  medium  for  the  co-ordination 
of  research.  The  scope  of  investigation  is 
so  vast  that  the  incidental  references  to 
technological,  marketing,  and  utilization 
studies  represented  merely  a  casual  sampling. 
Ingenious  techniques  were  suggested  from 
some  fields  unknown  to  the  practitioners  in 
others. 

Further  research  is  needed  on  living  stand¬ 
ards;  on  the  relation  between  poverty  and 
living  habits;  on  the  actual  utilization  of 
goods  and  services  (not  merely  money 
studies) ;  on  how  consumer  demand  affects 
the  economic  system;  on  consumer  habits 
as  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  buyers  and 
non-buyers. 

Co-operative  research,  national  inr  scope, 
was  suggested  as  an  effective  means  for 
promptly  collecting  data  on  prices.  There 
is  a  need  for  further  research  on  commodities 
in  use. 

The  participants  in  the  conference  were 
led  to  expect  much  help  from  the  Consumer 
Education  Institute.  The  organization  is  well 
staffed,-  and  is  rapidly  collecting  a  library  of 
books,  pamphlets,  clippings,  and  periodicals 
which  should  make  it  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  all  engaged  in  consumer 
education.  The  Institute  is  hoping  to  be 
able  to  serve  students  on  all  levels  of  edu¬ 
cation,  including  adults.  Teachers  who  are 
looking  for  help  in  this  field  should  become 
acquainted  with  its  resources  and  its  services. 

Some  Outcomes  of  the  Conference 

In  reviewing  the  outcomes  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  several  points  stand  out  with  un¬ 
mistakable  clearness. 

The  conference  provided  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  persons  in  consumer  education 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  as  a 
result  of  which  there  should  be  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  correspondence  and  exchange 
of  materials. 

The  conference  represented  the  beginning 
of  the  unmasking  of  the  spurious  consumer 
organizations.  It  contributed  to  a  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  education  and  that 
which  is  exploitation.  It  clearly  indicated 
the  need  for  a  clearing  house  of  information 
and  perhaps  a  journal. 
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The  need  for  simple  informational  ma-  I 
terials  to  reach  down  to  low- income  groups  I 
was  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
conference.  The  dissemination  of  research 
techniques  and  the  results  of  significant 
studies  was  recognized  as  an  important  im¬ 
mediate  need. 

Those  who  were  in  the  vanguard  of  con-  t 
sumer  action  reiterated  the  need  for  trained  ) 
leadership.  They  said  that  they  looked  to  | 
the  field  of  consumer  education  for  experts 
to  guide  them  on  technical  problems  of  the  ; 
economics,  politics,  and  science  of  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  conference  left  the  strong  impression 
that  consumer  education  is  inseparable  from 
the  consumer  movement.  Every  speaker 
emphasized  that  education  must  be  closely 
connected  with  consumer  action;  that  the 
highest  and  best  results  are  secured  when 
education  is  a  preparation  for  and  an  out¬ 
growth  of  action.  It  appeared  that  if  edu-  ' 
cators  organize  independently,  their  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

The  Institute  should  consider  its  responsi¬ 
bility  in  bringing  the  same  groups  together 
periodically.  The  educators  should  draw  ^ 
strength  from  groups  in  the  field  in  order 
that  they  may  combine  teaching  and  action 
into  a  dynamic  force  for  the  improvement  | 
of  the  consumer’s  lot.  j 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Confer-  ' 
ence  on  Consumer  Education  will  be  pub-  I 
lished  in  full.  Orders  may  be  placed  I 
through  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Educa-  \ 
tion,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri.  ] 
Advance  price,  75^;  after  publication,  $1.  I 

- ♦ - 

The  State  of  California  held  its  sixth  an¬ 
nual  conference  on  business  education  in 
Sain  Francisco  on  April  1.  The  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  co-operation  with  the  Federated 
Business  Teachers  Association  of  California. 

W.  E.  Clayton,  of  Oakland,  president  of 
the  Bay  Section  of  the  Business  Education 
Association,  presided  at  the  morning  session. 

The  luncheon  program  was  in  charge  of 
the  president  of  the  Federation,  James  A. 
Callaghan,  of  Sacramento  Junior  College.  Sec-  r 
tional  conferences  were  held  in  the  afternoon.  | 
A  report  of  the  conference  will  be  issued  at  I 
a  later  date.  I 
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Results  of  a  Spelling  Survey 

Conducted  by  MARION  D.  WENDTLAND 
Senior  High  School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan 


The  cry  of  the  businessman  for  "boys 
and  girls  who  can  spell”  is  a  familiar 
one  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  training  of  youth  for 
business. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  reason  for 
the  prevalent  inability  of  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  to  spell  correctly,  Miss  Wendtland  has 
been  conducting  a  survey  in  her  classes  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  High  School.  Our  readers 
will  find  of  interest  the  results  of  a  test  on 
100  of  the  most  commonly  misspelled 
words,  administered  to  two  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents.  One  group  was  composed  of  152 
juniors  and  seniors;  the  other  group,  of  33 
freshmen. 

In  administering  the  test,  Miss  Wendtland 
dictated  the  words  and  used  them  in  sen¬ 
tences  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  as  to  their  meaning. 

On  completion  of  the  test,  the  papers 
were  exchanged,  corrected  by  the  students, 
returned  to  their  owners,  and  then  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  in.  The  time  allowed  for  these 
details  w’as  too  short  to  permit  the  students 
to  make  any  protracted  study  of  the  mis¬ 
spelled  words  between  the  first  test  and  the 
second,  which  took  place  two  days  later. 

Miss  Wendtland  has  carried  out  her  re¬ 
port  to  include  the  complete  figures  for  the 
100  words  to  show  how  many  times  each 
word  was  misspelled  by  each  group  on  the 
two  testings.  We  'regret  that  space  permits 
only  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the 
survey. 

A  test  on  the  100  most  commonly  mis¬ 
spelled  w'ords  listed  above  was  given  to  152 
pupils  (juniors  and  seniors)  on  September 
13,  1937.  Of  the  total  15,200  words,  7,999, 
or  52.6  per  cent,  were  misspelled.  On  the 
average,  152  pupils  misspelled  almost  53 
words  each. 

The  word  ojttimes  was  misspelled  most 
frequently — 145  times  (95.4%).  The  me¬ 
dian  was  82  (54%),  and  the  words,  disap¬ 


point,  pamphlet,  incredible.  Dictionary  was 
least  misspelled — 14  times  only,  9.2%. 


One  Hundred  Most  Commonly 
Misspelled  Words 


accrued 

occurred 

disappear 

collateral 

auxiliary 

irresistible 

accommodate 

bookkeeper 

serviceable 

discipline 

accessible 

legitimate 

unmanageable 

license 

illegible 

especially 

benefited 

mileage 

athletics 

besiege 

penitentiary 

separate 

counterfeit 

omission 

referring 

intercede 

apparel 

occasion 

extension 

typing 

seize 

dictionary 

allotted 

supersede 

calendar 

equipped 

dissatisfied 

tragedy 

exhilarate 

noticeable 

superintendent 

grammar 

eligible 

cite  (quote) 

height 

incredible 

pronunciation 

maintenance 

concession 

ofttimes 

momentous 

procedure 

loneliness 

optimistic 

occurrence 

precede 

personnel 

omitted 

pamphlet 

persuade 

embarrass 

restaurant 

profession 

all  right 

questionnaire 

repetition 

prejudice 

sentinel 

strictly 

recommend 

harass 

welfare 

inoculate 

develop 

sergeant 

misspell 

hypocrisy 

laboratory 

consensus 

Niagara 

allege 

yield 

exorbitant 

Gncinnati 

mail  chute 

ninth 

management 

transient 

whose 

mucilage 

dissimilar 

(  possessive 

existence 

enervate 

pronoun) 

principal 

disappoint 

site  (location) 

(  money) 

preferring 

acquitted 

audible 

across 

The  ten  words  most  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled  in  Test  1  by  juniors  and  seniors  were 
as  follows: 

ofttimes  . 145  (95.4%) 

consensus  . 143  (94.1%) 

exhilarate  . I4l  (92.8%) 

penitentiary  . 139  (91.4%) 

questionnaire . 137  (90.1%) 

irresistible  . 136  (90.0%) 

hypocrisy  . 135  (89-0%) 

exorbitant  . 132  (87.0%) 

mail  chute . 132  (87.0%) 

supersede . 132  (87.0%) 
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The  ten  words  least  frequently  misspelled 
in  Test  1  by  juniors  and  seniors  were  as 
follows : 


ninth  . 

across . 

height  . 

management  . . . 

extension . 

bookkeeper  .... 
whose  (pronoun) 

welfare  . 

typing  . 

dictionary  . 


32  (21.0%) 
32  (21.0%) 
32  (21.0%) 
32  (21.0%) 
32  (21.0%) 
28  (18.4%) 
24  (15.8%) 
17  (11.0%) 
16  (10.5%) 
14  (  9.2%) 


Two  days  later,  112  pupils  in  the  same 
group  of  juniors  and  seniors  retook  the 
test.  On  the  average,  each  of  the  112  pupils 
misspelled  41.3  words. 

In  Test  2,  the  word  exhilarate  was,  mis¬ 
spelled  most  often,  92  times  (80%).  The 
median  was  44  (38%);  the  word  was 
recommend.  Typing  was  least  often  mis¬ 
spelled  this  time;  9  times  (8%). 

The  ten  words  most  frequently  misspelled 
in  Test  2  by  juniors  and  seniors  were  as 
follows: 


exhilarate  . 

. . 92 

(80.0%) 

occurrence  . 

. 90 

(77.6%) 

questionnaire . 

. 89 

(76.77c) 

exorbitant  . 

. 86 

(74.l7o) 

hypocrisy . 

. 86 

(74.1%) 

consensus  . 

. 80 

(70.07o) 

penitentiary  . 

. 80 

(70.07c) 

irresistible  . 

. 80 

(70.07o) 

accessible . 

. 80 

(70.07c) 

personnel . 

. 76 

(65.57c) 

through  grades  1-12,  not  only  in  spelling 
and  word  study,  but  vocabulary  training  in 
general. 

Misspelled  most  often  were  the  words 
accrued,  accommodate,  legitimate,  mail 
chute,  33  times  each  (class  of  33  freshmen) 
—100%. 

The  median  w'as  21  (63.6%).  The  words 
were  benefited,  counterfeit,  embarrass,  cite, 
site. 

Least  often  misspelled  were  the  words 
especially,  dictionary,  profession,  strictly, 
each  5  times,  15%. 

Each  of  the  33  freshmen  misspelled  (on 
the  average)  6l  words.  The  test  was  given 
again  on  September  15,  1937.  (The  first 
time  the  152  juniors  and  seniors  took  the 
test,  each  misspelled  on  the  average  53 
words.) 

The  ten  words  most  frequently  misspelled 
by  the  class  of  33  freshmen  were  as  follows: 


accrued  . . . . 
accommodate 
legitimate  . . 
mail  chute  . . 
irresistible  . . 
transient  . . . 
questionnaire 
hypocrisy  . . . 
accessible  . . . 
occurrence  . . 


33  (100  %) 
33  (100  %) 
33  (100%) 
33  (100.%) 
32  (97.0%) 
32  (97.0%) 
32  (97.0%) 
32  (97.0%) 
31  (94.0%) 
31  (94.0%) 


The  words  least  frequently  misspelled 
by  the  33  freshmen  were  as  follows: 


The  ten  words  least  frequently  misspelled 
in  Test  2  by  juniors  and  seniors  were: 


welfare  . 

calendar . 

preferring  . 

profession  . 

bookkeeper  .... 

athletics  . 

dictionary  . 

height  . 

whose  (pronoun) 
typing  . 


19  (16.4%) 
19  (16.4%) 
19  (16.4%) 
18  (15.5%) 
16  (13.8%) 
15  (13.0%) 
13  (11.2%) 
13  (11.2%) 
12  (10.3%) 
9  (  8.0%) 


The  same  test  was  administered  to  a  class 
of  thirty-three  freshmen  to  determine  how 
much  better  spellers  juniors  and  seniors 
were.  This  survey  shows  that  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  between  lower  and 
upper  classmen’s  ability  to  spell.  There  is 
a  desperate  need  for  more  marked  training 


across  . . . 
yield  .... 
principal 
athletics  . 
height  . . 
welfare  . 
especially 
dictionary 
profession 
strictly 


8  (24.2%) 
7  (21.2%) 
7  (21.2%) 
6  (18.2%) 
6  (18.2%) 
6  (18.2%) 
5  (15.0%) 
5  (15.0%) 
5  (15.0%) 
5  (15.0%) 


That  the  interest  aroused  by  Miss  Wendt- 
land’s  survey  was  not  transitory  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  present  school 
year,  Mr.  G.  G.  Malcolm,  superintendent  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  schools,  has  requested 
the  teachers  of  English  in  the  school  system 
to  check  their  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  spelling  test  administered  to  all 
pupils  in  grades  three  to  six,  inclusive. 
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The  forty  words  most  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled  in  this  test  were  arranged  in  four 
groups  of  ten  words,  representing  respective¬ 
ly,  third-,  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade 
words. 

"Every  word  in  the  above  list,"  said  Mr. 
Malcolm  in  a  letter  to  his  English  teachers, 
"is  a  common  word  which  every  high  school 
pupil  should  be  able  to  spell  and  use  cor¬ 
rectly.  You  will  hear  much  about  this  list 
during  the  remaining  weeks  of  school." 

Of  this  40-word  list,  the  words  most  fre¬ 
quently  misspelled  by  a  group  of  high  school 
pupils  were  as  follows.  The  grade  in  which 
each  word  was  supposed  to  have  been 
learned  is  shown. 


Test  Results  of  High  School  Pupils 


Word 

Grade 

Times 

Misspelled 

piece  . 

3 

19 

fatal  . 

4 

30 

stretch  . 

4 

28 

continent . 

5 

22 

meddle  . 

5 

43 

foreign  . 

6 

19 

prominent  . 

6 

30 

congenial  . 

6 

26 

bury  . 

6 

21 

hurrah . 

6 

33 

The  purpose  of  the  program  that  Mr. 
Malcolm  has  inaugurated  is  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  spelling  should  be  regarded  as  es¬ 
sential,  not  as  an  incidental  subject. 
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W  ALLACE  W.  RENSHAW,  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  co-author  of  a  recent 
text  on  transcription,  has  been  made  an 
honorary  member  of  Pi  Beta  Sigma,  an 
honorary  business  school  fraternity,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  outstanding  achievements  and 
his  useful  contributions  to  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

George  H.  Barrett,  director  of  admissions 
of  the  Packard  School  of  New  York  City,  is 
president  of  the  fraternity. 

Karl  M.  MAUKERT,  principal  of  Duffs- 
Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  National  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Federation  to  succeed  Claude 
W.  Woodside  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Woodside  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Maukert  became  associated  with  Duffs 
in  1919  and  the  following  year  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  accounting  department.  He 
was  elected  principal  of  Duffs  in  1936. 

WB.  ELLIOTT,  founder  and  president  of 
♦  the  Elliott  School  of  Business,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  w'as  one  of  ten  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  of  Wheeling  honored  by  the  Gut¬ 
man  Ad  Chat  Award  for  1938,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  their  representative  fields. 

The  award  is  a  framed  certificate  bearing 
the  recipient’s  name  and  the  field  of  endeavor 
in  which  he  has  rendered  outstanding  service. 
The  award  to  Mr.  Elliott  was  given  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  achievement  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation. 


ELWIN  W.  MIDGETT  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  to  head  the  department  of  com¬ 
merce  at  State  Teachers  College,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Tennessee,  with  the  title  of  professor  of 
business  administration. 

For  three  years,  he  has  been  head  of  the 
commerce  department  and  athletic  director 
at  Castle  Heights  Military  Academy,  Lebanon, 
Tennessee.  His  accounting  class  in  that  school 
achieved  an  average  41  points  above  the 
national  median  in  a  test  of  150  points,  given 
by  Emporia  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  to  high  schools  all  over  the  country. 

George  M.  JOYCE,  director  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  Woman’s  College, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  from  Woman’s  College  to 
continue  his  studies  next  fall  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Joyce,  who  has  a  teaching 
fellowship,  will  work  under  Professor  D.  D. 
Lessenberry. 

During  the  summer,  he  will  have  charge 
of  the  secretarial  science  department  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

AY  E.  LaMOTTE  is  taking  a  well- 
earned  leave  of  absence  for  needed  rest 
after  nine  years  of  successfully  training  expert 
machine  operators  in  the  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

She  expects  to  spend  part  of  her  time  in 
California,  but  we  warrant  she  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  away  from  the  contests  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  New  York  this  summer,  for 
her  typewriting  and  office-appliance  speed 
teams  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  the 
International  Commercial  Schools  Contests. 
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Economic  Geography  Series — Topic  No.  9. 

The  Physical  Bases 
Of  Economic  Geography 

W.  ELMER  EKBLAW,  Ph.D. 


Editor's  Note — In  the  study  of  economic 
geography,  it  is  necessary  to  give  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  geographic  factors  that  condition  all 
human  activities.  People  everywhere  must  adjust 
themselves  to  the  natural  environment  in  which 
they  live.  Dr.  Ekblaw  develops,  in  striking  man¬ 
ner,  the  response  of  human  life  to  three  of  the 
physical  bases  of  economic  geography — place,  land 
forms,  and  climate.  As  elements  of  the  natural 
environment  that  influence  economic  activities,  he 
also  enumerates  natural  vegetation,  native  animal 
life,  soil,  mineral  resources,  and  seacoasts.  An 
appreciation  of  these  geographic  factors,  as  they 
influence  man’s  work,  is  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  economic  life  of  the  world. 

— Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Series  Editor. 


Like  all  phases  of  human  geography, 
economic  geography  rests  upon  physi¬ 
cal  attributes  of  place  that  are  in¬ 
alienable,  that  cannot  be  divorced  from 
place — such  as  location,  site  and  situation, 
surface  form  and  its  features,  and  climate 
in  all  its  elements.  Economic  geography  also 
rests  upon  those  allied  attributes  of  place 
that  are  generally  grouped  with  the  physical 
factors  in  the  so-called  natural  environment; 
for  example,  natural  vegetation  and  native 
animal  life,  which  are  wholly  biological; 
and  soils,  which  are  partly  biological  and 
partly  physical. 

These  attributes  of  place  contrast  in  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness,  as  well  as  in  other 
characteristics,  with  attributes  of  place  that 
derive  from  man  himself.  Sometimes  classed 
as  cultural,  the  latter  include  the  economic, 
social,  or  political  attributes  of  man  at  any 
given  place  or  in  any  defined  region.  In 
the  main,  these  attributes  are  intricate  and 
complex,  consequent  upon  man's  great 
mobility,  his  wide  range  and  power  of 


adaptation  to  both  physical  and  cultural 
conditions,  and  his  endowment  with  volition 
or  freedom  of  conscious  choice,  and  with 
ability  to  transmit  his  heritage  of  experience 
and  knowledge  from  the  past  to  his  off¬ 
spring  and  to  future  generations. 

The  very  core  of  geography  is  place. 
The  science  of  geography  classifies  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  place,  in  all  their  variety,  and 
interprets  the  significance  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  among  them.  The  philosophy  of 
geography  explains  the  reasons  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  attributes  of  place  and  the  causes  of 
the  interrelated  phenomena  that  accrue  to 
them.  The  discipline  of  geography  consists 
in  the  application  of  the  criterion  of  place 
to  statements  of  fact  or  principles  that  may 
fall  within  the  field  of  geographic  research 
or  teaching,  including  those  in  which  the 
essence  of  place  is  inherent  and  rejecting 
those  to  which  the  concept  of  place  is  not 
germane,  or  that  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
attributes  or  relationships  of  place. 

Economic  geography  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  because  it  deals  with  such  vital 
attributes  of  place  as  are  involved  in  man’s 
food  and  water  supply;  his  raiment;  his 
shelter,  dwellings,  and  fuel;  his  material 
equipment;  his  means  of  transport  and 
movement;  his  methods  of  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  consumption  of  goods;  in 
short,  in  all  the  activities  and  conditions 
that  relate  to  his  means  of  living.  Economic 
geography  may  have  been  unduly  empha¬ 
sized  at  times;  perhaps  it  is  unduly  empha¬ 
sized  at  the  present  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  phases  of  geography  that  have  equal 
or  greater  significance  from  other  points  of 
view,  but  the  fact  remains  that  economic 
geography  is  of  such  great  practical  value 
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that  it  canml  be  ignored  or  neglected,  or 
its  imf^irtJl^x  depreciated. 

^^portance  of  Place 

Of  t]ie  physical  attributes  of  place,  none 
is  of  -i^uch  supreme  importance  as  place, 
not  so  much  in  itself  as  in  the  manifold 
attributes  that  result  from  it  and  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it.  Once  we  know  where  a 
place  is — whether  it  be  near  the  Equator 
or  the  Poles,  far  inland  or  near  the  sea, 
upon  a  broad  plain,  within  a  mountain  val¬ 
ley,  or  upon  a  rugged  piedmont,  in  the 
midst  of  a  coniferous  forest,  or  in  the  heart 
of  a  steppe  or  a  savanna,  by  a  large  river, 
or  at  a  desert  oasis — we  are  able  to  ascribe 
to  it  many  other  attributes,  some  of  them 
physical,  some  of  them — if  man  is  resident 
there — cultural. 

When  we  know  that  man  has  built  him¬ 
self  a  city  near  the  Equator,  like  Quito  in 
Ecuador,  we  also  know  that  the  regime  of 
day  and  night  under  which  he  lives  there 
is  regular,  with  little  change  in  length  of 
each  of  the  seasons;  that  the  variation  in 
the  yearly  procession  of  seasons  is  very 
slight  indeed;  that  January  is  much  like 
June,  or  March,  or  September;  that  if  he 
can  grow  bananas  or  potatoes  at  one  time 
of  year  there  is  strong  likelihood  of  his 
growing  them  at  any  other  season. 

When  we  know  that  a  group,  like  the 
Polar  Eskimos,  has  dwelt  for  centuries  in 
Thule,  or  northwest  Greenland,  we  also 
know  that  for  at  least  four  summer  months 
of  the  year  the  sun  has  shone  upon  this 
place  the  full  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day; 
and  that  for  a  similar  period  of  four  winter 
months  each  year  the  sun  has  remained 
wholly  below  the  horizon;  that  even  at 
midsummer  the  sun  is  not  far  above  the 
horizon  at  noon  or  midnight;  that  there 
is  excessive  cold  and  dark  during  the  winter, 
and  that  the  summer  is  never  very  warm 
despite  the  prolonged  sunshine. 

From  either  one  of  these  locations  issue 
widespread  economic  implications.  The 
whole  mode  of  life  is  conditioned,  or  as 
has  been  claimed  by  some,  quite  determined, 
in  its  larger  aspects,  by  such  location.  The 
Indian  at  Quito  cannot  hunt  polar  bear, 
would  have  no  blubber  to  use  as  fuel  and 


illuminant  for  his  igloo  if  he  built  one, 
would  not  know  how  to  drive  a  dog  sledge 
over  the  ice  foot,  would  not  make  Arcturus 
his  star  for  telling  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eskimo  at  Etah, 
one  of  the  transient  settlements  in  Thule 
(for  no  settlements  are  permanent  there 
over  a  period  of  years),  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  a  llama,  would  not  be 
able  to  exist  upon  the  vegetable  diet  of  the 
Ecuadorean  subsistence  farmer,  would  not 
be  able  to  adjust  his  activities  to  such  regu¬ 
larity  of  season  and  day  and  night  as  the 
man  of  Quito  does  as  a  matter  of  agelong 
habit,  would  be  wholly  lost  without  Polaris 
over  his  head  to  orient  the  stars  in  his 
heavens. 

The  fisherman  from  the  Norwegian  fjord, 
fully  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  sea, 
would  find  the  life  of  the  shepherd  on  the 
Spanish  Meseta  strangely  peaceful  and  free 
from  storm  and  peril.  The  comfortable 
farmer  of  the  American  Corn  Belt  would 
find  little  satisfaction,  little  worth  living 
for.  on  the  meager  patch  of  terraced  soil 
whence  the  Italian  vintner  takes  his  yearly 
crop  of  grapes,  or  on  the  rugged  slope 
where  the  Japanese  silk-producer  grows  mul¬ 
berry  trees  for  foliage  to  feed  his  worms 
till  they  spin  their  cocoons. 

The  Russian  trapper,  following  his  long 
line  of  deadfalls  through  the  tangled  spruce 
and  fir  thickets  of  the  taiga,  could  find 
little  pleasure  in  the  dates  the  Bedouin 
gathers  from  his  oasis  palms,  or  in  the  milk 
and  honey  the  Jew  found  so  desirable  when 
he  came  to  Canaan  from  Egypt.  In  such 
wise,  we  may  point  out  the  innumerable 
implications  that  arise  from  location. 

Land  Form  an  Attribute  of  Place 

Such  attributes  of  place  as  are  consequent 
upon  location  are  inalienable  from  place. 

^  About  Dr.  Ekblaw:  Professor  of  human 
geoj^phy,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Author  of  articles  and  books,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Economic  Geography.  Accom¬ 
panied  the  MacMillan  Crocker  Land  Arctic 
Expedition  (1913-1917)  as  botanist  and  geolo¬ 
gist;  was  research  associate,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  from  1917  to  1922,  and 
consulting  geologist  for  two  years.  Member  of 
the  Explorers  Club.  Hobby:  ornithology. 


Land  form  (or,  equally,  the  water  relation¬ 
ship;  for  water  occupies  about  three-fourths 
the  earth’s  surface)  is  one  such  inalienable 
attribute  of  place.  Every  place  has  relief, 
elevation,  slope,  and  drainage — some  of  the 
features  of  land  form. 

Level  land  is  conducive  to  easy  move¬ 
ment,  to  easy  and  cheap  travel  and  transport 
of  goods ;  to  easy  communication ;  to 
mechanized  farming ;  to  conservation  of  soil ; 
to  regular  development  of  cities  and  the 
relatively  cheap  maintenance  of  the  utilities 
that  combine  to  make  city  life  possible, 
like  rapid  transportation;  to  adequate  sani¬ 
tation  and  sewerage;  to  protection  of  life 
and  property  from  fire  and  other  destruc¬ 
tion;  to  available  supplies  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  so  on. 

Ragged  land  provides  easy  drainage, 
quick  removal  of  sewage,  diversity  in  site 
and  scene  of  home  and  neighborhood,  vari¬ 
ety  in  weather  and  soil  and  products,  high 
gradients  for  development  of  water  power 
or  its  refinement  in  hydroelectric  power  and 
other  things;  but  it  presents  more  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  difficulties  for  easy  living  than 
does  level  land. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  city  located  upon  many 
hills — with  consequent  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
portation,  laying  of  water  and  gas  mains, 
fire  and  police  protection,  sewerage,  and 
other  municipal  activities — and  the  cost  of 
administering  similar  affairs  of  a  city  built 
upon  the  flood  plain  and  terraces  of  a  river 
is  well  illustrated  in  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  is  built  upon  the  quasi¬ 
piedmont — the  dissected  eastern  margin  of 
the  Central  Massachusetts  Upland — and 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  which  is  built 
upon  the  broad,  relatively  flat  plain  and 
terraces  formed  by  the  Connecticut  River 
and  the  glacial  lakes  that  once  occupied 
its  valley. 

Climate  an  Attribute  of  Place 

That  climate  is  similarly  an  inalienable 
attribute  of  place  is  self-evident.  Every 
place  has  seasonality,  precipitation,  tern-, 
perature,  light,  weather,  and  all  the 
phenomena  that  constitute  climate.  Though 
climate  originates  almost  wholly  in  extra- 


♦  About  Dr.  Ridgley,  Series 
Editor:  Professor  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  director  of 
geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France;  headed  the 
geography  department  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Siervice  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.” 


terrestrial  sources,  it  affects  profoundly 
every  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and 
almost  everywhere  constitutes  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  most  fundamental  relationships 
between  man  and  place — the  density  and 
distribution  of  population;  the  activities  in 
which  man  engages;  the  character  of  his 
home,  clothes,  food,  and  tools;  his  every 
quality,  his  every  thought,  his  every  cul¬ 
tural  trait,  and,  in  some  cases,  his  ethnic 
composition. 

The  seasons  themselves  form  a  significant 
factor,  both  direct  and  indirect,  in  the  ori¬ 
entation  and  differentiation  of  man’s  eco¬ 
nomic  activities.  Dwellers  in  the  middle 
latitudes,  where  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter  follow  in  regular  succession  and 
occupy  about  equal  portions  of  our  year, 
have  little  appreciation  of  the  problems  that 
the  Eskimos,  who  live  under  the  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  a  wholly  different  cycle  of  seasons, 
must  solve,  or  the  adjustments  they  must 
make  in  order  to  wrest  a  living  from  their 
land. 

It  is  equally  hard  to  understand  the  way 
of  life  that  the  family  of  the  tropics  must 
follow  where  there  is  no  period  of  frost 
to  interrupt  the  growing  season,  no  time 
of  relative  dearth  and  deprivation,  no 
change  of  air  or  light  or  length  of  day 
from  season  to  season. 

The  Eskimo  must  adapt  himself  to  sea¬ 
sons  in  which  light  is  an  even  more  im¬ 
portant  element  than  heat.  The  nomad  of 
the  tropical  savanna  must  guard  against 
drought  instead  of  cold  or  darkness.  The 
dry  farmer  of  the  temperate  steppe  must 
struggle  against  both  cold  and  drought. 
Every  person  in  the  Mediterranean  lands 
must  order  his  life,  eat  foods,  do  work, 
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build  his  home,  in  accord  with  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  seasonality — drought  in  summer,  when 
grass  and  other  plants  and  crops  should 
grow  best;  moisture  in  winter,  the  period 
of  dormancy. 

The  distribution  of  population,  as  in 
large  part  the  density,  correlates  with  the 
distribution  of  moisture.  Where  annual 
precipitation  averages  from  15  inches  to  40 
inches — depending  somewhat  upon  latitude, 
relief,  and  other  factors — conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  relatively  large  and  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  population.  Where  it 
falls  appreciably  below  15  inches,  drought 
prevails  and  man  finds  it  hard  to  live.  In 
general,  where  it  exceeds  40  inches,  man  also 
finds  it  hard  to  live  comfort'^bly  and  easily; 
and,  under  both  circumstances,  large  popu¬ 
lations  are  possible  in  only  a  few  places. 

The  kind  of  land  use,  the  type  of  farm¬ 
ing,  the  character  of  industry,  the  standard 
of  living  of  a  land  or  a  people,  depend 
largely,  over  long  periods  of  time,  upon 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  moisture. 

For  example,  twice  as  many  folk  can 
make  a  living  pastorally  from  their  flocks 
and  herds  where  and  when  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range  is  doubled;  twice  as 
many  sawmills  may  be  operated  where  the 
forest  regrows  itself  in  fifty  years  as  where 
it  takes  a  century  for  the  trees  to  attain 
merchantable  girth  of  bole;  and  the  capacity 
of  the  range  and  the  regrowth  of  the  forest 
both  depend  upon  the  available  supply  of 
moisture. 

Temperature  is  not  so  immediately  im¬ 
portant  as  rainfall;  but  comparison  of  the 
agriculture,  the  industry,  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  middle  latitudes  with  the  high 
latitudes,  or  polar  and  subpolar  lands  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  low  latitudes,  or 
tropical  and  subtropical  lands  on  the  other, 
reveals  how  effectively  temperature  condi¬ 
tions,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  folk  who  live  there,  both 
in  their  domestic  affairs  and  in  their  foreign 
relations.  The  connection,  the  interdepen¬ 
dence,  between  the  tropics  and  the  tem¬ 
perate  lands  forms  one  of  the  interesting 
features  of  our  modern  civilization. 

The  significance  of  light  phenomena — 
length  of  day  and  night,  seasonal  variations 


in  duration  and  quality  of  sunlight,  and 
their  effect  upon  physical  and  economic 
attributes  of  man  and  his  culture — is  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  The  intimate 
effect  of  weather  upon  our  daily  tasks,  our 
well-being,  or  our  progress;  the  widespread 
differences  in  the  inherent  qualities  of  soil 
affecting  their  tilth  and  productivity — their 
texture,  their  structure,  their  chemical  com¬ 
position,  their  microorganic  content,  and  so 
forth — and  their  limitations  upon  man’s 
economic  development ;  the  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mineral  resources;  the  widely 
divergent  extent  and  contour  of  seacoast 
along  some  lands  as  compared  with  others; 
the  distribution  of  arable  lands  among  the 
nations — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
factors  that  serve  to  demonstrate  how 
basically  physical  attributes  of  place  sup¬ 
port  the  whole  structure  of  man’s  economy. 

Geography  in  a  Summer  Camp 

LAURENCE  F.  FOUNTAIN 
High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Editor's  Note — Mr.  Fountain  operates  a  sum¬ 
mer  camp  for  boys  at  Wells,  New  York,  in  the 
southern  Adirondacks.  He  writes  as  follows  about 
geography  in  his  camp  work. 

I  COULD  not  direct  a  camp  without  intro¬ 
ducing  a  great  deal  of  geography.  Geog¬ 
raphy  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  everyday 
camp  life  that  no  boy  can  come  in  contact 
with  Nature,  as  we  do  on  our  camping 
trips,  mountain  climbs,  hikes,  and  long 
canoe  trips,  without  showing  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  things  about  him. 

We  do  some  real  talking  when  we  sit 
on  top  of  a  high  fire  tower  and  look  down 
over  a  vast  rolling  surface  of  forest  with 
ribbons  of  water  winding  their  way  among 
the  trees. 

We  frequently  walk  along  a  rocky  river 
bed  and  just  naturally  observe  a  great  many 
things  that  water  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
probably  will  do. 

So  many  things  present  themselves  that 
we  do  not  require  a  classroom  or  a  formal 
outline  of  study — things  just  pop  up,  and, 
of  course,  always  from  the  boys.  Rocks  and 
minerals  are  of  exceeding  interest;  indeed, 
I  have  one  boy  who  is  going  a  long  way 


in  that  study  because  of  his  interest  at  camp 
and  later  in  school. 

There  is  much  to  be  observed  in  relation 
to  glacial  movement  in  our  mountains.  In 
fact,  our  camp  site  is  on  the  flcx)r  of  an 
old  glacial  lake,  long  since  drained  by  the 
swift  Sacandaga  River.  The  boys  swim  in 
a  pool  formed  by  a  rock  thrust  fault. 

Many  of  my  boys  come  from  the  Middle- 
West  and  a  summer  spent  in  the  forested 
and  friendly  mountains  expands  their 
knowledge  of  geography.  My  New  York 
City  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  a  summer  spent  in  seeing  and  doing 
things  in  a  new  environment. 

The  boys  ask  many  interesting  questions 


V 

about  farming  and  lumbering  in  this  region 
—  both  industries  now  of  little  importance. 
'Ihey  invariably  ask  this  significant  geo¬ 
graphic  question:  Why  did  these  activities 
come,  and  why  have  they  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  7  I 

One  cannot  teach  a  group  of  boys  in  a  I 
formal  way  on  these  outings.  One  merely  L 
leads  the  way,  striving  to  keep  pace  with  \ 
the  boys’  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  One  f 
must  manifest  genuine  interest  and  keen 
discernment  and  must  know  thoroughly 
what  he  is  talking  about,  for  the  boys  retain 
the  knowledge  one  shares  with  them  under 
such  conditions.  Formal  classes  would 
defeat  the  objective.  I 


American  Education  ■  Award  to  Dr.  Payson  Smith 


IN  a  recent  bulletin  to  members,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Exhibitors  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  announced  the  selection 
of  Dr.  Payson  Smith  as  the  recipient  of  the 
American  Education  Award  for  1939. 

The  American  Ed¬ 
ucation  award  is 
made  annually  to  an 
educator  who,  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  has 
contributed  conspicu¬ 
ously  to  the  progress 
of  education  in 
America.  It  is  the 
only  education- 
al  award  of  national 
significance  made  in 
this  country. 

I  Dr.  Smith’s  name  will  be  added  to  the 

bronze  plaque  which  hangs  in  the  headquar- 
j  ters  of  the  National  Education  Association 

[  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  wdll  take  its  place 

^  in  the  following  list  of  brilliant  educators 

who  have  received  the  American  Education 
I  Award  since  its  inception  in  1928: 

1928  James  W.  Crabtree 
1929  Susan  M.  Dorsey 

ii  1930  Randall  J.  Condon 

j  1931  Philander  P.  Claxton 

'  1932  Albert  E.  Winship 

i  1933  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg 

1934  Walter  J.  Damrosch 
1935  Jane  Addams 
1936  Lorado  Taft 
1937  William  McAndrew 
'  1938  Charles  Hubbard  Judd 

i 


Presentation  of  the  award  to  Dr.  Smith  |  . 
was  the  highlight  of  a  program  given  I 
by  the  Associated  Exhibitors  for  the  mem-  | 
bers  of  the  American  Association  of  School  I 
Administrators  at  their  Cleveland  meeting,  | 
February  28.  I 

Payson  Smith  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  February  11,  1873.  He  attended  the 
public  schcxils  of  Portland,  Westbrook  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  Tufts  College.  He  has  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Tufts  College,  the  i 
University  of  Maine,  Bates  College,  Bowdoin 
College,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education, 
Norwich  University,  and  Northeastern  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  served  as  instructor  at  West¬ 
brook  Seminary;  was  later  principal  of  the 
high  school  and  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Canton,  Maine;  was  later  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Rumford  and  Auburn,  Maine; 
was  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  I 
for  the  State  of  Maine;  and  was  Commis-  I 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massa-  I 
chusetts.  I 

Dr.  Smith  has  served  on  many  important  i 
state  and  national  education  commissions  ■ 
and  is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  \ 
on  educational  subjects.  A  delightfully  mod-  ] 
est  personality  and  keen  mind  have  won  [ 
for  him  thousands  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  | 
the  country.  I 

A  sincere  teacher,  a  most  efficient  admin-  I 
istrator,  and  kindly  gentleman  has  thus  been 
honored.  I 
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Justification  of  a 
Retail  Selling  Course 

WARD  B.  GEDNEY 


IN  order  to  decide  whether  any  course 
in  the  high  school  is  justified,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  community  back¬ 
ground.  Many  social  and  economic  factors 
affecting  the  secondary  school  program 
should  be  considered,  also. 

The  exceptionally  large  enrollment  and 
the  demand  for  more  courses  in  school  by 
former  day  school  students  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  authorities  to  increase 
their  facilities.  An  increasing  number  of 
students  in  business  positions  have  returned 
to  school  work  because  of  their  lack  of 
fundamental  and  specialized  knowledge  in 
the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed. 

As  a  result,  many  school  systems  have 
established  additional  day  school  facilities, 
conveniently  located.  To  meet  the  special 
demand  of  students  who  wish  to  carry  on 
school  work  in  addition  to  their  employ¬ 
ment,  high  schools  have  opened  part-time 
training  courses  in  the  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions  under  the  George  Deen  Act,  where 
regular  accredited  school  subjects  may  be 
studied,  culminating  in  the  granting  of  a 
diploma  or  certificate. 

The  ages  of  students  in  these  special 
classes  run  from  fourteen  to  fifty-five  years. 
The  wide  divergence  c*:  ages  makes  it 
especially  important  to  plan  the  courses  so 
that  they  will  meet  the  ordinary  demands 
of  all  persons  attending  classes. 

In  determining  the  courses  to  include  in 
the  commercial  curriculum,  characteristic 
pupil  interests  and  activities  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  word  "interest,”  in  its  ordinary 
usage,  expresses  (according  to  Dewey^): 

’  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education. 


1.  The  whole  state  of  active  development; 
occupation,  employment,  pursuit,  and  business  is 
referred  to  as  an  interest. 

2.  The  objective  results  that  are  foreseen  and 
wanted;  the  point  at  which  an  object  touches  or 
engages  a  student. 

3.  The  personal  emotional  relation;  interested 
in,  is  absorbed  in,  to  be  on  the  alert,  to  be  at¬ 
tentive  to,  etc. 

Table  I  gives  some  ideas  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  choices  of  pupils  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey^  and  the  number  entering  sell¬ 
ing  courses. 

TABLE  I 

Gradu.ates  Entering  Store  Positions 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1932  ... 

.  735 

1935  ... 

. 1,338 

1933  ... 

. 1,007 

1936  ... 

. 1,627 

1934  .  .  . 

. 1,107 

1937  .  . . 

. 1,948 

In  1928,  284  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
salesmanship  classes;  in  19.^4,  1,978;  in 
1938,  5,239. 

In  the  justification  of  any  course,  many 
cjuestions  present  themselves  to  those  who 
see  students  yearly  leave  the  classroom  to 
face  the  problem  of  making  a  living.  Is 
the  course  functioning.^  Is  it  meeting 
present-day  demands.^ 

The  only  measure  of  any  course  is  its 
success.  The  course  is  a  success  or  failure 
in  the  same  degree  that  its  graduates  and 

*  New  Jersey  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


^  About  Mr.  Gedney:  Co-ordinator  and  in¬ 
structor  of  co-operative  sales  training,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey;  chairman  of  state  salesmanship 
syllabus  committee;  director,  Trenton  Central 
High  School  Store.  Degrees  from  Columbia 
University  School  of  Business  and  Teachers 
College.  Formerly  assistant  principal  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Business  Institute,  New  York  City. 
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drop-outs  succeed  or  fail.  Dr.  Lomax  has 
said: 

The  educational  value  of  what  is  taught  in  the 
classroom  is  really  determined  in  the  final  analysis 
by  how  well  students  can  use,  in  worthwhile  life 
situations,  the  knowledges,  skills,  ideals,  and 
powers  that  are  learned  in  the  classroom.* 

In  determining  courses,  then,  "It  is  our 
problem  to  discover  how  w'ell  the  students 
of  the  department  have  been  able  to  use, 
without  additional  training,  the  skills 
learned  while  in  high  school,  and  whether 
or  not,  at  the  same  time,  they  acquired 
those  attitudes  and  traits  which  make  for 
stability  and  efficiency  in  the  business 
world.”* 

A  follow-up  study  of  commercial  stu¬ 
dents  with  respect  to  salesmanship'  was 
made  by  Miss  Bina  Traxler,  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  The  results  of  the  study  are  given 
in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 

Use  of  Salesmanship  by  Students  After 
Studying  the  Subject 


Total  Girls  Boys 


No.l 

% 

I  No.  1 

No. 

7r 

Studied 

salesmanship  . . .  . 

189 

100 

121 

64 

j  68 

36 

Used 

salesmanship  .  . .  . 

105 

55 

53 

43 

1 

i 

76 

Did  not  use 

salesmanship  . . .  . 

84 

44 

68 

56 

1  ^6 

23 

The  table  is,  of  course,  of  some  value 
in  judging  the  results  of  a  selling  training, 
but  it  should  not  be  given  too  much  weight. 
The  real  value  of  salesmanship  cannot  be 
measured  alone  by  active  commercial  sales¬ 
manship.  Every  student  or  person  who  has 
sought  work  has  used  or  has  needed  sales¬ 
manship.  Every  person  who  has  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  another  uses  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  applied  selling  psychology: 

Any  impressions  made  by  us,  if  they  are  to 
last,  must  be  made  either  by  what  we  produce  or 
by  the  manner  and  fashion  in  which  we  produce 
it.  To  do  either,  requires  a  good  salesman  .  .  . 
To  participate,  understand,  and  satisfy  human 
desires  and  needs;  to  grow  into  a  knowledge  of 
human  relationship  and  an  understanding  of  per¬ 
sonal  endeavor — this  is  salesmanship.* 

*  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Commercial  Teaching  Problems. 

*  Bina  Traxler,  A  Follow-Up  Study. 

*  Verne  Waltimyer,  ir/>o  Should  Study  Sales¬ 
manship. 


Corner  of  a  Window  Display  in  the 
Trenton  High  School  Store 


Business  in  the  United  States  is  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  upon  salesmanship. 
All  occupations  require  it.  It  can  not  be 
limited  to  one  department  of  business. 
Everyone  has  something  to  sell — merchan¬ 
dise,  services,  ideas,  or  plans. 

Trenton  Public  Schools  recognize  the 
foregoing  facts  and  are  rapidly  inaugurating 
courses  in  the  distributive  fields,  including 
salesmanship,  marketing,  advertising,  and 
co-operative  selling.  It  is  realized,  however, 
that  such  courses  will  have  a  general  de¬ 
mand,  too,  because  the  principles  that  govern 
all  life’s  activities  are  the  principles  of 
selling. 

According  to  the  1930  census,  3,661,827 
Americans  are  earning  their  living  in  sales 
work  of  some  kind.  This  is,  in  itself,  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  public  schools  to  offer  a 
regular  course  in  salesmanship  and  other 
courses  in  distribution.  Of  this  number, 
there  are  employed,  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  alone,  55,702  men  and  18,505 
women,  classified  in  the  census  as  salesmen 
and  saleswomen.  Also,  there  are  classified 
as  clerks  in  stores,  many  of  whom  are  sales 
clerks,  10,333  men  and  4,434  women. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  made  a  study  to  determine  the  per¬ 
centages  of  workers  in  the  various  commer¬ 
cial  occupations.  The  Federal  study  covered 
commercial  fields  in  eight  cities:  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  Meriden,  Connecticut;  Bos¬ 
ton;  St.  Louis;  Dallas;  Los  Angeles; 
Tacoma;  and  Seattle. 

In  building  the  commercial  courses  in 
Cleveland,  an  investigation  of  community 
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occupations  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cleveland  Schoolmasters’  Club.  A 
questionnaire  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Federal  Board  was  distributed  to  commer 
cial  workers  by  teachers,  who  followed  up 
sufficient  drop-outs  and  graduates  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  fair  sampling  of  young  workers. 
The  figures  obtained  by  the  Cleveland  study 
agreed,  within  1  or  2  per  cent,  with  the 
figures  obtained  by  the  Federal  Board.  They 
are  significant  as  to  the  value  of  a  salesman¬ 
ship  course  and  are  given  here. 


Classification  Per  cent 

General  Clerks  . 60-70 

Retail  Store  Clerks . 15-20 

Stenographers  . 15-20 

Bookkeepers  .  5-7 

Typists .  4-  7 


From  this  study,  it  can  be  seen  that  retail 
store  clerks  alone  equal  in  percentage  the 
number  of  stenographers  and  far  exceed  the 
number  of  bookkeepers  and  typists  together. 

Now  let  us  again  turn  to  some  facts  and 
statistics  about  Trenton.  Clerks  in  stores  are 
enumerated  as  263  men  and  91  women; 
and  salesmen,  1,696  men  and  836  women. 
When  we  compare  these  figures  with  the 


number  of  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
typists  and  accountants,  educators  might 
very  well  be  asked  the  question,  "Why 
place  so  much  stress  on  these  subjects  in 
the  commercial  curriculum?”  Table  III 
presents  a  comparison. 


TABLE  III 

Employment  Statistics  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey 


Employment 

Male  1  Female 

Clerks  in  stores  . 

1  263  1 

91 

Salesmen  . 

1  1,696  1 

836 

Office  clerks  . 

1  1,600 

800 

Stenographers  and  typists  . 

1  54  1 

1,223 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  accountant.* 

1  531  1 

540 

This  table  shows  quite  conclusively  that 
there  exists  a  definite  demand  for  some 
form  of  sales  training.  It  is  interesting, 
also,  to  compare  the  number  of  people 
actually  engaged  in  these  occupations  and 
the  number  of  those  who  are  receiving 
training  in  these  lines  in  the  whole  state, 
as  previously  shown.  In  this  comparison, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
figures  are  not  for  the  same  years. 

Because  we  are  primarily  interested  in 


The  Trenton  Central  High  School  Store 

Here  the  theory  of  selling  training  is  applied  under  practical  selling  conditions. 
(Courtesy  of  Trenton  Central  High  School  Photography  Club,  John  Slovak,  Sponsor.) 
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pupils  graduating  or  dropping  out  of 
school,  it  might  be  well  to  quote  some 
figures  on  occupations  of  people  of  high 
school  age.  Table  IV  contains  occupational 
statistics  of  commercial  workers  from  the 
ages  of  ten  to  seventeen. 

TABLE  IV 

Employed  Persons  Between  the  Ages  of 
Ten  and  Seventeen 


Employment  Male  |  Female 

Clerks  in  stores  .  56  |  6 

Salesmen  .  96  97 

Otfice  clerks  .  74  i  24 

Stenographers  and  typists  .  1  1  73 


B<K)kkeepers,  cashiers,  accounting.]  8  |  19 

This  table  would  include  practically  all 
drop-outs  and  many  graduates  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  High  School  who  found  gainful' com¬ 
mercial  employment. 

Again,  from  these  statistics,  there  appears 
to  be  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  more  attention  on  distributive- 
trades  courses,  and  less  on  some  of  the 
other  subjects  in  our  commercial  curriculum. 

Terre  Haute  Holds 

The  second  annual  commerce  clinic  held 
April  8  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  brought  alumni  from 
four  states  back  to  the  campus  for  a  day 
spent  in  informal  discussion  of  current  prob¬ 
lems  in  commercial  education. 

"We  must  expect  changes,  some  drastic 
and  some  mild,  in  our  handling  of  commer¬ 
cial  education,”  said  William  Moore,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  John  Hay  High  School  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  the  principal  address,  as  he  outlined 
current  trends  in  the  field. 

Pictured  in  W.  W.  Parsons  Hall  at 
Indiana  State  before  the  noon  luncheon 
meeting  are:  standing,  left  to  right,  William 
Moore;  Shepherd  Young,  head  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Teachers  College  commerce  de¬ 
partment;  Fred  H.  Gillespie,  of  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indi¬ 
ana;  seated,  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  commerce  at  Indiana  State;  J.  Erie 
Grinnell,  dean  of  instruction,  who  welcomed 
the  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  college. 
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And  so,  basing  our  conclusions  on  the 
facts,  tables,  and  statistics,  presented  herein, 
salesmanship  courses  should  be  offered  in 
the  high  school  in  order  to  give  our  com¬ 
mercial  students  an  opportunity  to  receive 
training  for  the  future  occupations  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  follow.  Summing 
up  these  outstanding  arguments,  salesman¬ 
ship  courses  should  be  offered  pupils  in  the 
commercial  department  because  such  courses 
have  the  following  effects: 

All  students  who  desire  to  enter  a  commercial 
field  receive  a  training  that  will  be  of  immediate 
vocational  value  upon  their  completion  of  the 
course. 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  a  selling 
field  receive  a  training  that  will  make  for  future 
advancement.  This  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that 
all  business  centers  around  selling. 

Students  receive  a  training  that  will  help  them 
sell  their  services  and  ability  in  their  business  life. 

All  students  acquire  those  skills,  knowledges, 
and  understandings  generally  required  of  persons 
engaged  in  business. 

Abilities  that. "make  people  liked”  in  and  out  of 
business  are  developed. 

High  ethical  standards  are  set. 

Commerce  Clinic 
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Self-Test  on  Shorthand  Theory 

No.  5  of  a  Series  Prepared  by  LEONARD  TRAP 
Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


Editor’s  Note — It  is  suggested  that  teachers 
and  teachers  in  training  ask  themselves  these 
questions  that  Mr.  Trap  asked  himself  in 
learning  shorthand.  This  series  of  questions  on 
shorthand  theory  will  be  continued  in  succeeding 
issues.  The  figures  preceding  the  questions  refer 
to  the  paragraphs  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 


CHAPTER  V 
L'nit  13  {Continued) 

126  What  is  omitted  in  the  termination  sume? 

127.  What  syllables  are  expressed  by  pr?  What 
syllable  by  b?  What  syllable  by  p,  and  in  what 
words?  What  syllable  by  tn? 

128.  When  is  it  more  convenient  to  insert  the 
vowel  in  pro? 

129.  What  may  be  done  with  two  or  more 
simple  prefixes?  What  is  not  required  in  com¬ 
pound  prefixes? 

no.  In  brief  forms  how  many  others  can  you 
think  of  that  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  except?  How'  would  you  write  perfectly 
and  personally,  and  according  to  what  rule?  How 
would  you  write  satisfactorily,  and  according  to 
what  rule? 

CHAPTER  VI 

Unit  16 

133.  What  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  the 
-«/,  -nd  and  -nit,  -tnd  blends? 

134.  What  kind  of  curves  are  these  blends? 
To  what  do  they  correspond  in  length?  What 
governs  the  length  of  the  curves?  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  w'ords,  what  is  omitted  before  these 
blends? 

136.  How’  is  the  combination  Id  expressed? 

137.  How  are  the  days  and  months  expressed? 
To  what  words,  brief  forms,  and  phrases  do  some 
of  these  forms  correspond? 

Unit  17 

140.  How  are  the  jent-d,  pent-d,  and  def-v, 
■tire  blends  obtained. 

142.  Have  you  the  special  business  phrases  at 
your  ready  command? 

Unit  18 

145.  In  what  syllables  is  the  vowel  omitted 
at  the  beginning  of  words? 

146.  When  is  the  vow’el  retained  in  de?  As 
in  what  words? 


147.  When  is  the  vow'el  retained  in  re?  Before 
what  kind  of  strokes,  therefore,  is  re  expressed 
by  r  ? 

148.  In  phrasing,  how  is  had  expressed  when 
preceded  by  a  pronoun? 

149.  How'  are  the  phrases  teas  not  and  is  not 
easily  and  legibly  expressed?  How  are  the  con¬ 
tractions  wasn't  and  isn't  indicated? 

CHAPTER  VII 
Unit  19 

153.  How'  are  the  ten,  den  and  tent,  dem 
blends  obtained? 

154.  What  three  words  must  be  added  to  the 
list  of  words  in  which  the  large  circle  is  used 
instead  of  the  diphthong  i?  How  many  words 
of  this  kind  have  we  now?  (29,  115,  121,  154). 

154.  What  two  words  using  the  ten  blend 
are  written  exactly  alike? 

154.  In  which  four  words  in  w'ord  drill  is 
the  circle  omitted  in  the  diphthong  u? 

155.  When  is  the  blend  not  employed?  What 
syllable  is,  however,  expressed  by  ten? 

156.  Where  it  is  possible  to  use  either  ten-  den 
or  nt-  nd,  which  motion  blend  is  given  the  pref¬ 
erence?  As  in  what  w’ord? 

157.  138.  What  interesting  and  valuable 
phrases  are  made  possible  by  the  blending  prin¬ 
ciple?  Which  of  these  phrases  is  the  same  as 
what  brief  form  ? 

158.  When  is  do-not  expres.sed  by  the  sign  den? 

159.  How'  is  don’t  distinguished  from  do-not? 

160.  What  rules  taught  in  this  unit  do  you 
see  applied  in  Reading  and  Dictation  Practice? 

Unit  20 

71.  What  rules  for  expressing  r  following  a 
vowel  have  we  had? 

161.  163.  What  rules  are  added  now? 

161.  After  p.b,  where  is  the  circle  placed?  As 
in  what  word?  Where  in  all  other  cases?  As  in 
what  words?  Why  is  this  distinctive  method  used? 

164.  When  is  .t  written  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule  of  joining  to  express  r?  When  is  th  written 
contrary  to  rule? 

165.  When  is  r  omitted?  As  in  what  words? 

166.  How  are  the  syllables  tern  and  dern  ex¬ 
pressed  ? 

167.  How  is  the  termination  worthy  expressed? 
As  in  what  words?  How  is  the  termination  worth 
expressed?  As  in  w'hat  word? 

168.  How  is  the  syllable  ther  ct)nveniently  ex- 
piessed?  As  in  what  words?  How  is  father  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  faith? 

(To  be  continued) 
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Report  of  C.C.T.A.  Convention 


The  Central  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  thirty-fourth  annual 
convention  on  March  31  and  April  1  at 
Hotel  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  The 
theme  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  "The 
All-Round  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Students 
for  Business  Life.” 

The  day  before 
the  opening  of  the 
convention  was  set 
aside  as  Private 
School  Executive 
Day.  Ben  F.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines, 
presided  at  the  morning  session,  and  E.  R. 
Maetzold  presided  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  held  a  dinner,  the  pro¬ 
gram  being  in  charge  of  S.  J.  Shook,  of  the 
Topeka  Business  College,  regional  director 
of  that  association. 

A  delightful  informal  reception  and  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  C.C.T.A.  members, 
guests,  and  friends,  was  provided  on  the 


eve  of  the  opening  of  the  convention.  Mrs. 
Ramona  Foster  was  chairman  of  the  local 
committee. 

Vice-President  Paul  C.  Moon  presided  at 
the  general  session  on  Friday  morning. 
Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  on  "Institutional  and  Professional 
Relationships  in  Business  Education.”  A.  W. 
Merrill,  superintendent  of  schools,  Des 
Moines,  and  Dr.  Paul  O.  Selby,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri,  were  gen¬ 
eral-session  speakers. 

Friday’s  program  consisted  of  sectional 
meetings  and  round-table  discussions. 

The  association  banquet  was  held  Friday 
evening,  with  President  Zelliot  as  toastmas¬ 
ter.  The  Honorable  George  A.  Wilson, 
Governor  of  Iowa,  spoke  a  word  of  counsel 
to  business  teachers,  and  Paul  A.  Mertz  de¬ 
livered  an  inspiring  address. 

The  convention  closed  with  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  on  Saturday  morning.  B.  Frank  Kyker, 
Acting  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Serv¬ 
ices,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  spoke 
on  "The  Outlook  in  Business  Education 
from  a  National  Point  of  View,”  and  Lloyd 
V.  Douglas  gave  a  prophetic  address  entitled 
"Looking  Ahead  in  Business  Education  for 
the  Midwest.” 


Ernest  A.  Zelliot 


Neu'  Officers  of  the  C.C.T.A. 

Left  to  Right  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  first  vice-president; 
Irene  M.  Kessler,  Gates  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  secretary;  E.  R.  Maetzold,  Minnea|x)lis  Business 
College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  president;  Leora  Johnson,  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  treasurer;  Floyd  Hancock,  High  School,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  second  vice-president. 
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The  Commercial-Curriculum 


Elephant 


To  what  extent  should  the  social- 
science  emphasis  be  applied  to  the 
materials  of  business  education? 


LEWIS  R.  TOLL 


TO  what  extent  should  the  social- 
science  emphasis  be  applied  to  the 
materials  of  business  education?  This 
question  cannot  be  intelligently  considered 
except  as  a  part  of  the  larger  question, 
"What  is  the  most  desirable  business  edu¬ 
cation  curriculum?” 

True,  many  attempts  have  been  made  in 
recent  issues  of  business  education  journals 
to  describe  the  importance  of  "socializing” 
the  business  curriculum,  but  without  due 
regard  for  other  trends  influencing  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  A  few  verses  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  dangers  of  viewing  one  part  of 
the  curriculum  at  a  time;i 

It  was  six  men  of  Indostan 
To  learning  much  inclined, 

Who  went  to  see  the  Elephant 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind). 

That  each  by  observation 
Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  First  approached  the  Elephant, 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side. 

At  once  began  to  bawl: 

"God  bless  me!  but  the  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  wall!” 

The  Second,  feeling  of  the  tusk. 

Cried,  "Ho!  what  have  we  here 
So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 

To  me  ’tis  mighty  clear 
This  wonder  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear!" 

The  Third  approached  the  animal. 

And  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands. 

Thus  boldly  up  and  spake: 

"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  snake!" 


‘  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  "The  Blind  Men  and  the 
Elephant." 


And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 
Disputed  loud  and  long. 

Each  in  his  own  opinion 
Exceeding  stiff  and  strong 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right 
And  all  were  in  the  wrong! 

The  first  of  a  number  of  conflicting  views 
of  the  commercial-curriculum  elephant  may 
be  clearly  seen  upon  consideration  of  some 
of  the  social  understandings,  attitudes,  and 
ideals  to  be  developed  in  the  first  two  units 
of  a  particular  subject,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  quotation.  Notice  how  worth 
while  and  comprehensive  these  aims  are, 
and  see  whether  you  can  guess  the  subject 
that  is  to  be  used  as  a  medium  for  their 
development.* 

1.  Giving  a  comprehension  of  business  as  a 
social  factor;  developing  those  attitudes  and  ideals 
that  make  for  worthy  citizenship. 

2.  Showing  the  dependence  of  all  legitimate 
business  on  civic  laws  and  institutions. 

3.  Building  up  a  concept  of  law  as  a  means  of 
social  control. 

4.  Evaluating  business  conduct  in  terms  of  its 
contribution  to  society  as  a  whole. 

5.  Setting  up  ethical  standards  for  the  business¬ 
man  and  the  office  or  store  worker. 

6.  Developing  an  appreciation  of  the  relation 
of  the  occupation  to  allied  occupations  and  to 
the  vocational  world  as  a  whole. 

7.  Bringing  out  the  need  for  elevating  the 
ethics  of  business  relationships. 

These  and  several  other  social  under¬ 
standings,  attitudes,  and  ideals  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  educator,  to  be  developed  in 
the  first  two  units  of  the  subject  of — have 
you  guessed  it? — SHORTHAND!  I  be- 


*  J.  V.  Walsh,  "How  the  Classroom  Teacher 
May  Develop  Through  Shorthand,  ScKial  Under¬ 
standings,  Attitudes,  and  Ideals."  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  Seventh  Yearbook, 
pp.  294-295. 
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lieve  that  this  educator  stands  too  near  the 
broadside  of  this  curriculum  elephant. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  Seventh  Year¬ 
book  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  to  hnd  equally  numerous,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  praiseworthy  social  objec¬ 
tives  presented  for  each  subject  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum.  After  looking  over  the 
objectives  of  typewriting,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  social  sciences — easy  to  see,  that  is,  pro 
vided  one  has  not  realized  the  social  objec¬ 
tives  of  bookkeeping. 

We  commercial  teachers  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  how  thoroughly  some  of  our 
members  have  visualized  the  need  for 
greater  social  understanding  on  the  part  of 
our  future  citizens.  But,  before  we  .give 
too  much  praise  to  these  leaders,  let  us  pay 
some  attention  to  what  other  departments 
are  doing  to  socialize  the  curriculum.  Most 
of  the  social  implications  and  attitudes 
claimed  for  shorthand  are  also  asserted  as 
objectives  of  Latin.  French  and  commercial 
geography  are  becoming  more  alike. 

I  shall  not  mention  English  and  social 
science,  which  seem  to  be  closest  to  the 
center  of  the  new  curriculum. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  dynamos  gen¬ 
erating  the  socialization  emphasis  through¬ 
out  the  curriculum.  The  three  biggest  of 
these  are:  (1)  increasing  dependence  of 
persons  upon  one  another  and  upon  insti¬ 
tutions  beyond  their  understanding  that 
they  have  created;  (2)  increasing  high 
school  enrollments  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  average  intelligence,  ability,  and 
economic  status  of  the  high  school  popula¬ 
tion;  and  (3)  more  democratic  concepts 
fostered  by  leading  educational  philosophers. 

The  foregoing  view'  of  the  elephant 
might  be  epitomized  as  follows:^ 

All  the  courses  in  the  commercial  department 
should  be  socialized  as  far  as  pos'^ible  to  fit  the 
students  for  living  rather  than  for  a  particular 
vocation. 

Now',  let  us  seize  the  elephant  by  the 
food-securing  appendage — the  trunk — by 
quoting  Arthur  C.  Kelley,  of  San  Jose  State 
Teachers  College,  who  says:^ 

*  John  C.  Parsons,  "The  Future  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Course,”  Balance  Sheet,  May,  1938,  p.  417. 


^  About  Lewis  Toll:  Instructor  in  commercial 
education,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Macomb.  Degrees  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  A  member  of  many  professional  or¬ 
ganizations.  Author  of  a  research  study  based 
on  interviews  with  140  employers;  chief  in¬ 
terests  are  vocational  guidance  and  obtaining 
community  co-operation  for  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  Three  years  of  business  experience;  for¬ 
merly  taught  commercial  subjects  in  high  school. 
Hobbies:  tennis,  golf. 


It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  not  the  task  of  business 
education  or  of  the  commercial  teacher  to  intro¬ 
duce  courses  of  training  which  would  examine  the 
structure  of  society  and  develop  in  the  minds  of 
the  students  those  skeptical  attitudes  of  scxial 
criticism  which  will  certainly  hamper  the  success 
of  their  business  careers.  Let  us,  therefore,  leave 
the  teaching  of  such  courses  to  the  social  scientists, 
for  such  training  is  dangerous  and  is  not  the  task 
of  business  education.  We  must  limit  ourselves 
strictly  to  training  for  business  vocational  etficiency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  point  of  view 
is  unwarrantably  illiberal.  How  can  a 
knowledge  of  the  social  sciences  actually 
hamper  the  success  of  business  students.^ 
The  case  for  vocational  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  a  bulwark  that  cannot 
easily  be  moved  aside  by  the  social-science 
tidal  wave. 

Let  us  return  to  the  antivocational  view. 
To  say  that  "all  courses  in  the  commercial 
department  should  be  socialized  as  far  as 
possible  to  fit  the  students  for  actual  living 
rather  than  for  a  particular  vocation"  is 
equivalent  to  speaking  of  training  for  foot¬ 
ball  rather  than  for  blocking  and  tackling, 
or  training  for  basketball  rather  than  train¬ 
ing  for  shooting  baskets. 

My  vocation  is  the  most  important  part 
of  my  life.  Not  only  does  it  consume  more 
of  my  time,  attention,  and  interest  than  any 
other  activity  or  group  of  activities,  but  it 
provides  the  monetary  return  that  enables 
me  more  completely  to  enjoy  and  benefit 
by  leisure-time  activities. 

Camille  Kelley,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  says,  "I  can  do  more 
with  a  delinquent  girl  by  giving  her  a  new' 
dress  than  by  preaching  all  the  sermons  in 

*  Arthur  C.  Kelley,  "Is  ‘Social- Business’  Train¬ 
ing  the  Task  of  Business  Education?”  A  Sym¬ 
posium  of  Socio-Business  Education,  Monograph 
31,  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  p.  17. 
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the  world. A  vocation  can  give  a  girl  a 
new  dress — both  literally  and  figuratively. 

Consumer  education  is  a  third  major  part 
of  the  curriculum  elephant  that  some  edu¬ 
cators  are  viewing  at  such  close  range  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it  as  only  one 
related  part  of  this  big  animal. 

It  is  true,  the  consumer  has  been  the 
"forgotten  man.”  In  another  sense,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  been  the  "whole  cheese.”  How 
to  give  the  consumer  what  he  wants  at  a 
price  he  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  is  the 
functional  purpose  of  both  the  producer  and 
the  distributor.  The  majority  of  retail  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  United  States  are  losing  money 
in  attempting  this,  and  four  out  of  five  retail 
businesses  in  Illinois  cease  to  exist  in  a 
period  of  five  years.*’  Man  would  have  a 
greater  means  for  enjoyment  of  business 
goods  and  services  as  a  consumer  if  he 
were  more  efficient  in  his  other  capacity — 
that  of  a  producer. 

The  three  great  forces,  therefore,  that 
are  fighting  for  important  places  in  the 
commercial  curriculum  are  social-business 
education,  vcKational  education,  and  con¬ 
sumer  education.  Of  course,  we  all  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  other  important  educa¬ 
tional  needs  that  must  be  met  partly  by  the 
commercial  department,  such  as  personality 
development  and  skill  training  for  personal 
use;  but  these  responsibilities  are  less  con¬ 
troversial  and  so  do  not  seem  to  enter  into 
the  melee  of  the  first  three. 

To  what  extent  are  these  three  forces 
related?  That  is  a  question  on  which  there 
is  much  disagreement  among  the  commer¬ 
cial-education  leaders.  Blackstone  would 
have  social-business  training  partly  voca¬ 
tional  and  partly  preparation  for  economic 
citizenship.  His  term,  "cKCupational  intel¬ 
ligence,”  includes:' 

.  .  .  these  aspects  ot  commercial  law,  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  and  economic:,  in  so  far  as 
they  aim  to  help  the  student  to  understand  his 


■’James  Street,  "Dixie’s  Mother  Confessor,”  The 
American.  July,  1938,  p.  51. 

*  P.  D.  Converse,  Business  Aiortality  of  Illinois 
Retail  Stores  from  192^-1930,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  1931 
’  E.  G.  Blackstone,  "What  Do  You  Mean — 
Socio-Business A  Symposium  of  Socio-Business 
Education,  Monograph  31,  South-Western  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  p.  7. 


job,  to  handle  administrative  or  executive  aspects 
of  his  job,  to  secure  a  job,  or  to  win  promotion. 

Tonne  says  that  this  "occupational  intel¬ 
ligence”  can  be  developed  in  the  strictly 
vocational  skill  courses,  such  as  office  prac¬ 
tice;  but  that  the  social-business  courses  do 
no  more  to  develop  occupational  intelligence 
than  many  other  courses  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  and  should  not  be  considered 
as  vocational. 

Blackstone  and  many  others  consider  con¬ 
sumer  education  worthy  of  courses  designed 
primarily  to  carry  out  its  objectives,  but 
Shields  says;® 

Social-business  education  and  education  for  the 
consumer  should  be  the  same.  If  an  individual 
high  school  student  is  well  informed  as  to  the 
general  structure  of  our  economic  and  business 
society — especially  in  its  marketing,  personnel, 
and  financial  aspects — such  a  person  is  certainly 
going  to  be  a  more  effective  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  particularly  when  he  sees  how  these  busi¬ 
ness  problems  affect  him. 

Now  that  I  have  presented  this  rather 
cursory  view  of  all  parts  of  the  commercial- 
curriculum  elephant,  I  shall  give  the  con¬ 
clusions  I  have  formed  from  looking  at 
the  animal  as  a  whole. 

First,  I  strongly  favor  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  high  school.  I  believe  that 
the  commercial  department  should  provide 
the  student  who  is  interested  in  a  business 
career,  and  who  probably  will  not  be  able 
to  go  to  college,  with  the  type  of  training 
that  will  enable  him  to  get  a  business  job 
and  secure  promotion. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that 
the  complaint  that  high  school  commercial 
education  is  too  vocational  is  made  largely 
because  it  is  not  vocational  enough.  We 
are  not  providing  enough  opportunities  for 
skill  specialization. 

In  a  survey  I  made  in  Quincy,  Illinois, 
I  asked  140  business  employers  to  express 
their  opinions  as  to  the  skills  in  which  their 
employees  were  most  lacking.  The  replies 
were  in  this  order:  (1)  selling  skills,  (2) 
calculation,  (3)  penmanship,  (4)  office 
machines,  calculating  machines,  and  book- 


*H.  G.  Shields,  "What  Do  You  Mean — Socio- 
Business?”  A  Symposium  of  Socio-Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Monograph  31,  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  p.  10. 
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keeping  posting  machines.  Why  not  meet 
the  needs  of  these  employers? 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would 
socialize  courses  in  these  skills.  And  of 
those  who  say,  "Let  the  students  get  these 
skills  in  some  institution  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  high  school,"  I  have  only  to  ask 
two  questions:  Should  this  education  be 
publicly  supported?  If  so,  are  there  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  of  publicly  supported  institu¬ 
tions  other  than  the  high  school  that  offer 
such  training? 

With  my  next  statement,  I  expect  much 
disagreement.  It  involves  the  social- 
business  subjects  so  much  in  dispute.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  by  doing  what  most 
educators  would  consider  de-vocationalizing 
these  subjects  by  the  inclusion  of  rrtore 
social  interpretation  and  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  we  could  give  these  subjects  more  vo¬ 
cational  value  for  the  future  business 
employee  than  they  now  have.  I  am  willing 
even  to  include  bookkeeping  as  a  social- 
business  subject. 

Again,  I  go  to  the  businessman  for  my 
support.  What  are  the  facts,  the  under¬ 
standings,  the  attitudes,  the  interests,  the 
ideals,  that  businessmen  would  like  their 
employees  to  have?  Which  of  these  con¬ 
stituents  of  education  have  business  em¬ 
ployees  found  most  useful?  The  answers 
I  have  received  reveal  that  we  have  done 
no  better  job  in  supplying  business  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  appropriate  business  back¬ 
ground,  or  "occupational  intelligence,”  than 
we  have  done  in  training  them  in  appro¬ 
priate  skills. 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  those 
who  say  that  producer  education  is  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  consumer  education. 
A  knowledge  of  the  methods  used  even 
in  the  most  extreme  high-pressure  selling 
certainly  would  not  injure  the  consumer; 
and  a  knowledge  of  consumer  buying  would 
help,  rather  than  harm,  the  producer.  A 
recent  book.  Consumer  Goods,  by  Reich 
and  Siegler,  is  on  the  select  library  list  of 
the  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  a  trade 
journal  for  variety  store  managers  and 
employees. 

The  wants  of  the  consumer  is  the  starting 
point  of  all  economics.  It  is  to  satisfy 


these  wants  that  the  producer  and  distribu¬ 
tor  are  in  business.  Hence,  it  might  be  said 
that  a  study  of  the  products  and  services  of 
the  producer  and  distributor  is  consumer 
education.  The  only  difference  that  I  see 
between  business  education  for  the  consumer 
and  business  education  for  the  producer  is 
that  the  producer  has  to  have  more  of  it. 

Even  outside  the  buying-selling  relation¬ 
ships,  the  principal  business  duties  Mr. 
General  Citizen  is  called  upon  to  perform 
are,  largely,  the  nontechnical  duties  of  a 
business  employee.  Is  training  in  answering 
a  telephone  or  keeping  a  checking  account 
consumer  education  or  producer  education? 

Now  for  social  interpretation!  I  believe 
that  business  education  should  include  those 
understandings  and  attitudes  that  will  enable 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  to  improve 
institutional  machinery. 

My  conclusion  is  that  a  program  for  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  high  school  should 
start  with  a  study  of  the  purposes  and  func¬ 
tions  of  economic  institutions  that  are  cre¬ 
ated  out  of  prcxfucer-consumer  relationships. 
Pupils  studying  these  business  subjects  for 
use  as  consumers  will  probably  not  spare 
the  time  to  continue  as  far  in  this  integ¬ 
rated  program  as  those  studying  for  business 
occupations.  The  program  might  become 
increasingly  technical  in  the  larger  high 
schools.  The  training  in  the  business  skills 
at  the  end  of  the  program  should  be  highly 
specialized. 

[Editor’s  Note — The  persons  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Toll  in  his  article  were  invited  to  comment  on  his 
references  to  the  statements  made  by  them.  Their 
comments  follow.] 

Comments 

On  Mr.  Toll’s  Article 

Arthur  C.  Kelley,  Associate  Professor,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  San  Jose  State 
College,  San  Jose,  California 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Toll’s  article 
with  which  I  am  in  complete  agreement. 
He  believes  in  the  vocational  aim  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  and  with  that  I  heartily 
concur.  He  considers,  however,  that  to 
limit  commercial  teaching  to  those  courses 
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that  train  strictly  for  vocational  efficiency 
indicates  a  very  illiberal  and  narrow  atti¬ 
tude.  The  difference  of  opinion  here,  I 
think,  rests  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"business  vocational  efficiency.”  Perhaps 
this  is  not  the  best  phrase  to  use;  in  fact, 

1  should  rather  now  use  the  phrase  "busi¬ 
ness  vocational  success,”  which  has  a  some¬ 
what  more  comprehensive  connotation. 

1  begin  with  the  premise  that  the  primary 
objective  of  commercial  education  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  to  get  a  job,  to  hold  it, 
and  to  win  promotion,  if  possible,  to  higher 
and  better-paid  positions.  This  being  the 
primary  objective  of  the  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  courses,  I  attempt  to  judge  any 
commercial  course  on  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  it  makes  toward  this  objective 
of  vocational  proficiency  and  business  suc¬ 
cess.  If  any  particular  course  makes  no  con¬ 
tribution  toward  business  occupational 
success,  it  should  not  be  included  in  the 
commercial  curriculum. 

Now  what  are  the  elements  that  make 
up  proficiency  in  business  occupations  and 
lead  toward  business  success?  First  of  all, 
there  is  technical  efficiency  in  performing 
the  particular  task.  Technical  skills — such 
as  speed  in  shorthand  and  typing,  accuracy 
in  transcription,  legibility  of  handwriting, 
proficiency  in  arithmetic,  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  principles  and  technique,  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  calculating,  bookkeeping  and 
other  office  machines — are  all  skills  that 
are  basic  in  commercial  occupations.  To 
train  the  students,  therefore,  in  these  skills 
is  an  essential  function  of  the  high  school 
commercial  curriculum. 

Businessmen  and  ^educators  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  technical  expertnecs  in  a  particular 
skill  is  not  all  that  is  required  for  business 
occupational  success.  In  addition  to  tech¬ 
nical  efficiency,  if  success  and  advancement 
to  higher  positions  are  to  be  achieved,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  "occupational  intelli¬ 
gence.”  By  this  phrase  is  meant  such  char¬ 
acter  traits  as  general  intelligence,  ability 
to  size  up  a  new  situation  and  adjust  one¬ 
self  accordingly,  ability  to  co-operate  and 
get  along  with  people,  to  take  orders  and 
follow  instructions,  and  ability  to  speak  and, 


sometimes,  to  write  effectively.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  needed  an  interest  in,  and 
a  loyalty  to,  the  enterprise  with  which  one 
is  connected. 

The  question  I  now  raise  is  this:  Do 
courses  of  instruction  that  examine  into  the 
structure  of  society  and  develop  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  skeptical  attitudes 
of  social  criticism  contribute  to  the  occupa¬ 
tional  business  success  of  the  student? 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
such  courses,  when  given  to  the  mentally 
immature  high  school  student,  are  often 
detrimental  and  do  not  add  to  the  occupa¬ 
tional  intelligence  of  the  student.  On  the 
contrary,  such  courses  often  develop  in  stu¬ 
dents  attitudes  of  mind  that  will  hamper 
them  in  winning  promotion  and  business 
success.  Social  criticism,  no  doubt,  has  a 
place  in  higher  education,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  place  is  in  the  secondary  school 
commercial  course. 

We  live  in  a  capitalistic  economy,  where 
business  is  carried  on  by  innumerable  more 
or  less  independent,  profit-seeking  enter¬ 
prises.  This  economic  system  may  be  far  from 
perfect,  and  it  may  be  supplanted  at  some 
future  time  by  a  different  system;  but  it  is 
the  regime  under  which  the  students  must  get 
jobs,  and  with  which  they  must  learn  to 
co-operate.  They  must,  therefore,  learn  to 
play  the  game  according  to  the  present  ap¬ 
proved  rules.  No  businessman  will  know¬ 
ingly  hire  a  critical  social  reformer  or  a 
radical  and  put  him  in  his  plant  or  office 
where  he  may  try  to  stir  up  discontent  and 
labor  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Loyalty  is  a  decided  asset  for  the  employee 
who  wishes  to  advance  in  business  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  commercial  courses  ought  to  make 
the  students  aware  of  the  need  for  this 
attribute. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  courses  that  exam¬ 
ine  into  the  basic  structure  of  our  society 
are  likely  to  undermine  the  students'  loyalty 
to  our  present  business  and  economic  regime 
and  involve  them  in  some  brand  of  radical¬ 
ism,  to  their  own  detriment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  commercial  teachers  should  not 
sponsor  courses  that  are  likely  to  have  such 
results. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  students 
should  be  trained  to  become  merely  sub¬ 
servient,  technically  efficient  yes  men.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  agree  that  the  trouble  with  our  high 
school  graduates  is  that  they  do  not  know 
"how  to  think"  and  that  they  do  not  "use 
their  heads.”  By  all  means,  we  should 
encourage  them  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to 
criticise;  but,  in  so  far  as  commercial 
courses  are  concerned,  this  thinking  and 
criticism  should  be  directed  along  construc¬ 
tive  business  lines.  There  are  plenty  of  busi¬ 
ness  frauds,  misrepresentations,  and  unethical 
practices  that  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  think  about  and  to  criticise  very  severely, 
but  delving  into  the  basic  structure  of  our 
society  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  the 
high  school  commercial  department.  , 

As  to  consumer  education  and  its  relation 
to  business  training,  it  is  true  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business  methods,  organization,  and 
practices  will  not  harm  the  consumer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  must  have  this  knowledge 
if  he  is  to  guard  against  high-pressure  sell¬ 
ing  methods  and  other  practices  that  are 
injurious  to  him.  Likewise,  the  businessman 
must  certainly  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  "consumer  education”  if 
he  is  to  "sell”  the  consumer  effectively. 

While  there  is  a  common  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  needed  by  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  their  interests  are  not 
identical.  The  interest  of  the  producer  is 
to  increase  his  business  profits  as  much  as 
possible,  whereas  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  to  pay  the  lowest  price  possible 
for  the  greatest  service. 

There  must  be  this  conflict  of  interest 
from  the  nature  of  their  positions.  The 
purpose  of  "consumer  education,”  therefore, 
is  to  give  the  consumer  information  and 
knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  become 
a  wise  spender  of  income  and  to  extract 
from  every  dollar  spent  the  largest  possible 
service  and  satisfaction. 

As  to  the  social-business  courses  that  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  students  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  and  some  understanding  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  sy^em — such  as  courses 
in  business  law,  economics  and  economic 
history — they  are  eminently  desirable  if 
they  are  properly  taught.  Such  courses  are 


highly  vocational  and  may  contribute  much 
to  business  vocational  success.  Surely  the 
businessmen  and  women  of  today,  especially 
those  Occupying  the  higher  positions,  have 
much  need  for  a  broad  background  and  an 
understanding  of  our  economic  and  social 
relationships.  As  one  progresses  toward 
the  higher  levels  of  business  occupations, 
there  is  an  increasing  need  for  a  liberal 
education.  The  high  school  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum  may  very  well  lay  the  foundation 
for  such  a  broad  background. 

John  V.  Walsh,  Principal,  Flushing  High 
School,  Flushing,  Xew  York 

HAVE  read  Mr.  Toll’s  article,  "The 
Commercial-Curriculum  Elephant.”  While 
it  is  true  that  a  faulty  perspective  of  any 
view  is  obtained  by  too  close  proximity, 
as  is  shown  by  the  poem  as  well  as  by 
an  analysis  of  certain  contributions,  includ¬ 
ing  mine,  nevertheless,  when  a  contributor 
to  a  yearbook  is  given  a  definite  assignment, 
he  has  to  adhere  closely  to  his  subject. 

The  precise  assignment  which  was  given 
to  me  was  to  show  how  the  classroom 
teacher  may  develop,  through  shorthand, 
social  understandings,  attitudes,  and  ideals. 

I  set  up  certain  understandings,  attitudes, 
and  ideals  which  may  very  well  be  attained 
through  the  study  of  shorthand,  and  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  how  this  might  be  done. 

I  can  conceive  that  a  teacher  of  bookkeeping 
who  had  the  same  assignment  might  take 
the  same  understandings,  attitudes,  and 
ideals  and  make  out  a  satisfactory  case  for 
his  own  subject.  This  might  be  done  for 
each  of  the  major  commercial  subjects. 

I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  the  criticism 
of  Mr.  Toll  in  any  way  weakens  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  articles  as  he  discusses  in 
his  paper.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  studying 
any  large  subject  we  tend  to  isolate  one 
topic  and  exhaust  the  study  of  this  topic? 
Is  not  that  precisely  what  each  one  of  the 
contributors  to  that  yearbook  did?  Of 
course,  this  procedure  is  open  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  the  analysis  is  handled  too  meticu¬ 
lously.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  critic 
of  a  number  of  articles  might  temper  his 
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criticisms  if  he  would  keep  in  mind  that 
yearbook  contributors  and  commentators 
usually  seem  to  over- particularize  when 
they  are  given  one  small  phase  of  a  topic 
to  discuss. 


reason  that  it  was  not  the  problem  at  hand. 
Some  of  the  findings  in  the  recent  Regents’ 
Inquiry  in  New  York  State,  in  which  I 
participated,  bear  out  Mr.  Toll’s  conten¬ 
tions. 


Harald  G.  Shields,  Associate  Professor  of 
Business  Education,  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago 

HERE  is  little  for  me  to  add  except 
to  point  out  that  Mr.  Toll’s  conclusions 
are  substantially  what  I  contendeu  in  the 
symposium  to  which  he  refers.  So  there 
is  no  issue. 

On  the  score  of  vcxational  business  edu¬ 
cation  I  think  Mr.  Toll  is  on  the  right 
track.  Of  course  this  was  not  discussed  at 
the  time  of  the  symposium  for  the  simple 


Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 

Aside  from  some  minor  points,  I  have 
no  objections  to  this  article  or  to  the 
inclusion  of  his  references  to  my  writings. 
Probably  those  minor  points  are  matters 
of  interpretation,  and  if  our  terms  were 
defined  we  should  be  in  agreement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  an  article  of 
this  kind  might  be  distinctly  wholesome. 


- + - 


pHN  W.  LANGSTON,  one  of  the  field 
J  representatives  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  and  Miss  Aileen  Marshall,  a  teach¬ 
er  of  business  subjects  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  March  10. 

Mrs.  Langston,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  taught  business  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  high  school  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska, 
before  going  to  Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Langston, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  taught  in  the  Springfield,  Illinois, 
High  School  before  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
(  hicago  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Nlr.  and  Mrs.  Langston  will  make  their 
home  in  Omaha,  Nabraska. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  constitution  of  that  association  w'as 
amended  so  that  it  now  becomes  a  branch  of 
the  Federated  Business  Teachers  Association 
of  California  and  will  be  hereafter  known  as 
the  Federated  Business  Teachers  Association 
of  California,  Southern  Section. 

The  new  president  of  the  section  is  E.  M. 
Westcott,  of  Ventura  Junior  College. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Ayer  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Consumer  Analysis  as  a  memorial 
to  F.  Wayland  Ayer,  founder  of  the  modern 
advertising-agency  system,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  A.  Batten,  president  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

The  foundation  will  be  operated  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  production  department  of 
the  company.  Dr.  Donald  A.  Laird,  formerly 
of  Colgate  University,  wdll  be  the  director. 
Explaining  the  objectives  of  the  Foundation, 


Mr.  Batten  said  that  one  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  country  today  is  that  of  providing 
greater  income  and  increased  purchasing 
power  for  the  great  mass  of  people.  He 
commented  as  follows: 

One  way  to  approach  this  problem  is  to  under¬ 
stand  the  consumer  better,  with  a  view  to  reaching 
him  more  efficiently  and  economically.  Increasing 
the  efficiency  of  our  present  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,  and  thus  make  for  greater  consumption, 
greater  production  volume,  more  jobs,  and  higher 
wages. 

CHICAGO  executive  considers  as  a 
business  necessity  that  young  men  should 
be  trained  to  think  on  their  feet  and  talk  on 
unrehearsed  subjects  intelligently  and  con¬ 
vincingly. 

"We  take  all  our  men  in  our  sales  organ¬ 
ization,”  he  reports,  "and  expect  them 
to  develop  cultural  habits  such  as  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  good  painting  and  good  music,  the 
understanding  of  w’ell-w'ritten  editorials,  and 
making  use  of  the  free  institutions  found  in 
the  city  that  give  the  education  some  people 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  college  to  acquire.” 

The  need  of  a  cultural  background  is 
stressed  by  most — knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  arts,  of  government  and  civics  and 
particularly  of  social  responsibility. 

One  business  man  said:  "Our  American 
college  is  a  waste  of  time  for  a  boy  who 
has  been  in  what  good  secondary  schools 
ought  to  be.”  This  opinion  supports  the 
views  of  business  men  collected  in  a  recent 
magazine  survey,  which  show'ed  42  per  cent 
favoring  the  high  school  graduate  and  only 
29  per  cent  the  college  graduate — The  New 
York  Times.  April  9,  19.^9. 
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Winners  of  Catholic  High  School  Typing  Contest 


The  nation-wide  typewriting  contest  con¬ 
ducted  annually  by  the  National  Catho¬ 
lic  High  School  Typists’  Association  was 
held  March  9.  Fifty-six  Catholic  secondary 
schools  from  twenty-one  states  participated. 

Trophies  were  awarded  for  first,  second, 
and  third  place  in  each  division,  with  ribbon 
awards  for  the  ten  highest  individual  win¬ 
ners  and  honorable  mention  for  the  next  ten. 

Class  A  schools  are  those  with  fewer  than 
thirty-one  entrants. 

Winning  schools  were  as  follows: 

Novice,  Class  A 

F/rs/:  Mount  St.  Benedict  Academy,  Crookston, 
Minnesota;  second:  St.  Xavier’s  High  'School, 
Junction  City,  Kansas;  third:  St.  Gabriel’s  High 
School,  Glendale,  Ohio. 

Honorable  Mention:  Our  Lady  of  Angels 
Academy,  Clinton,  Iowa;  Aquin  High  School, 
Freeport,  Illinois;  St.  Joseph’s  Commercial  High 
School,  Chicago;  Marymount  Academy,  Salina, 
Kansas;  St.  Angels  Academy,  Carroll,  Iowa;  St. 
John  Baptist  School,  Muscoda,  Wisconsin;  St. 
Fidelis  High  School,  Victoria,  Kansas. 

Novice,  Class  B 

First:  Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kan¬ 
sas;  second:  St.  Cecilia’s  Academy,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  third:  Regina  High  School,  Norwood, 
Ohio. 


Honorable  Mentton:  Ursuline  Academy,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois;  Catholic  Central  High  School,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana;  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Salina, 
Kansas;  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Clinton,  Iowa; 
St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays. 
Kansas. 

Amateur,  Class  A 

First:  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Leavenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas;  second:  Mount  St.  Benedict  Academy,  Crook¬ 
ston,  Minnesota;  third:  St.  Xavier’s  High  School, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 

Honorable  Mentton:  St.  John  Baptist  School, 
Muscoda,  Wisconsin;  St.  Joseph’s  Commercial 
High  School,  Chicago;  Marymount  Academy, 
Salina,  Kansas;  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma;  St.  Francis  Academy,  Hankinson, 
North  Dakota;  Aquin  High  School,  Freeport, 
Illinois;  St.  Alphonsus  High  School,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Amateur,  Class  B 

First:  Girls  Central  High  School,  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana;  second:  Catholic  Central  High  School,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana;  third:  St.  Xavier’s  Academy, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Special  Awards  for  Perfect  Papers 

Louis  Wiesner,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 

Rita  S<einhauer,  Regina  High  School,  Norwood, 
Ohio. 


Business  Education  Summer  School  Directory 

(Continued  from  the  April,  1939,  Issue) 


IOWA 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City.  June  9  to 
July  12;  July  13  to  August  16.  Dr.  M.  E. 
Graber,  Director;  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Department 
Head. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Missionary  College,  Tacoma 
Park.  June  5  to  August  25.  W.  J.  McComb, 
Summer  School  Director;  S.  W.  Tymeson,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Commercial  Subjects. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College,  West 
Liberty.  June  12  to  August  11.  Dean  Homer 
Cooper,  Summer  School  Director;  Miss  Hazel 
L.  Blum,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Subjects. 


ALBERTA 

Calgary  Normal  School  and  the  Provincial 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary. 
July  3  to  August  4.  James  Fowler,  Director. 

Edmonton  Normal  School  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  OF  Alberta,  July  3  to  August  4.  William 
H.  Swift,  Director. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

University  of  British  Columbia,  Victoria.  July 
4  to  August  5. 

MANITOBA 

University  of  Manitoba,  Fort  Garry.  July  3  to 
August  16.  Dr.  D.  S.  Woods  and  Dr.  William 
Tier,  Directors. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon.  July 
3  to  August  11.  A  Hodgkins,  Department 
Head. 
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This  Thing  Called 


Salesmanship 

HARRY  M.  BOWSER 


For  teachers  who  do 
not  like  salesmanship  and 
find  it  difficult  to  teach 


AS  1  travel  over  the  country,  calling 
on  an  average  of  five  or  six  schools 
-  daily,  I  find  many  teachers  who  tell 
me  that  they  do  not  like  to  teach  salesman¬ 
ship  and  that  they  find  it  a  difficult  course 
to  make  interesting  and  worth  while.  It  is 
to  these  teachers  that  I  dedicate  this  article. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone  could  dislike  teaching  salesmanship. 

It  is  the  most  interesting  subject  I  have 
ever  taught  and  surely  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical.  We  all  use  it  every  day  of  our  lives. 

You  would  be  interested  and  no  doubt 
surprised  if  you  were  to  stop  and  take  in¬ 
ventory  of  your  activities  on  any  one  day  of 
your  life  to  find  how  many  times  you  actu¬ 
ally  use  salesmanship.  Another  thing  that 
might  impress  you,  upon  taking  inventory’, 
is  the  fact  that  the  salesmanship  you  use 
in  your  daily  contacts,  in  attempting  to  sell 
yourself  to  your  social  and  business  asso¬ 
ciates,  could  be  greatly  improved  upon.  You 
might  even  find  that  your  salesmanship  is  of 
the  same  caliber  as  that  of  the  young  farmer 
boy  who  called  at  our  home  one  day  selling 
potatoes. 

When  my  wife  went  to  the  door,  he 
looked  at  her  with  a  sparkle  in  his  eye  and 
inquired,  "You  wouldn’t  want  to  buy  any 
potatoes  today,  would  you,  madam?" 

Now,  my  wife  comes  from  a  fine  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  family,  and  being,  therefore, 
very  polite,  would  not  argue  with  the  young 
man  for  the  world;  so  she  agreed  that  she 
didn’t  want  to  buy  any  potatoes.  To  this 
the  boy  responded,  "Thank  you  very  much, 
lady.  Goodbye.” 

Then  the  young  man  went  to  the  house 
next  door,  told  the  woman  there  that  she 
didn’t  want  to  buy  any  potatoes,  and  she. 


being  also  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  extraction, 
agreed  that  she  didn’t  want  any.  The  young 
man  thanked  her  for  not  wanting  to  buy 
any  potatoes  and  then  went  on  to  the  next 
house  and  so  on  down  the  block. 

Now  you  laugh  at  this  and  say,  "Of 
course  that  young  man  couldn’t  expect  to 
sell  potatoes  by  going  from  door  to  door 
telling  people  that  they  don’t  want  to  buy 
any  potatoes  and  then  thanking  them  for 
not  buying  them,”  but  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid 
to  wager  my  last  shirt  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  will  read  this  article 
have  used  and  do  use  this  same  type  of 
salesmanship. 

How  many  times  have  you,  and  how 
many  more  times  have  your  students,  at¬ 
tempted  to  sell  a  ticket  to  a  social  function 
by  using  the  farmer-boy  method,  asking, 
"I  don’t  suppose  you  would  want  to  buy 
a  ticket  for  our  dance  next  Saturday  night, 
would  you?  No,  I  didn’t  think  you  would.” 

Or,  how  many  times  have  those  of  you 
who  are  faithful  church  attenders  (and  I 
understand  that  there  are  some  such  people 
in  the  teaching  profession)  gone  up  to  a 
friend  with  this  statement:  "Don’t  suppose 
you  would  want  to  go  to  church  with  me 
next  Sunday,  would  you?  No,  I  didn’t 
think  you  would.” 

I  wonder,  and  you  should  also  be  con¬ 
cerned,  how  many  of  your  students  are 
going  out  to  apply  for  positions  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  with  a  sales  talk  like  this:  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Employer,  I  don’t  suppose 
you’re  on  the  market  for  a  stenographer 
today,  are  you?  No,  I  didn’t  think  you 
were.” 

Of  course  he  doesn’t  need  a  stenographer 
when  told  that  he  doesn’t,  and  you  can  be 
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sure  that  he  will  never  let  that  applicant 
know  when  he  discovers  that  he  does  need 
one.  1  wouldn’t  even  blame  him  for  bein^ 
angry  at  the  applicant  for  lying  to  him  if 
he  later  finds  out  that  he  really  does  need 
a  stenographer. 

These  things  are  simple,  aren’t  they?  Of 
course  they  are,  and  that  is  just  the  point  I 
want  to  put  across:  Salesmanship  is  a  simple 
thing.  You  couldn’t  make  salesmanship 
difficult  if  you  wanted  to,  because  it  is  just 
plain  common  sense,  good  reasoning,  and 
the  proper  use  of  oral  persuasion;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  average  person 
will  use  the  farmer  boy's  method  of  negative 
suggestion  rather  than  the  salesman’s 
method  of  positive  suggestion,  unless  these 
things  are  called  to  his  attention. 

The  way  to  teach  salesmanship  is  to  use 
just  such  examples  as  I  have  given  here. 
They  are  humorous  and  perhaps  ridiculous, 
but  you  will  have  to  admit  that  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  kind  of  salesmanship  we  hear  all 
around  us  day  after  day.  The  fact  that  they 
are  humorous  helps  them  to  become  more 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  young  people. 

The  Right  Way 

Of  course,  you  should  follow  up  these 
wrong  methods  with  the  proper  methods. 
For  example,  how  should  the  farmer  boy 
have  presented  his  potatoes.^ 

In  the  first  place,  he  should  have  had  a 
potato  with  him,  and  when  the  lady  made 
her  appearance,  he  should  have  said  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  "Good  morning,  madam. 
What  do  you  think  of  these  potatoes  {hold¬ 
ing  the  potato  up  and  looking  at  it  ad¬ 
miringly  as  if  it  were  something  of  real 
value)?  They  are  the  finest  potatoes  we 
have  grown  in  many  a  season,  and  they  are 
only  a  dollar  a  bushel.  How  many  bushels 
can  you  use.^” 

In  using  this  illustration,  I  always  explain 
to  the  students  that  neither  method  will 
work  every  time.  The  lady  may  not  buy 
under  either  method.  Maybe  she  doesn’t 
like  potatoes.  Maybe  she  doesn’t  need  any 
potatoes,  or  maybe  she  hasn’t  any  money 
with  which  to  buy  potatoes.  There  may  be 
a  hundred  and  one  reasons  way  she  wouldn’t 
buy  potatoes  under  either  method. 


We  can  never  hope  to  find  sales  methods  i 
that  will  work  every  time.  If  we  could,  I 
many  of  us  in  the  profession  could  have  I 
retired  at  the  cml  of  our  first  year  and  would  [ 
have  had  enough  capital  to  live  comfort-  ! 
ably  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  The  only  i 
thing  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  find  the  | 
methods  that  work  the  greatest  number  of  \ 
times,  and  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  sales  l 
profession  know  that  the  positive-suggestion  • 
method  will  produce  many  more  sales  than  ' 
the  negative  method.  ! 

Let  us  now  consider  what  we  can  do  for  | 
the  young  student  applying  for  his  first  \ 
position.  Instead  of  telling  the  employer  j 
that  he  doesn’t  need  a  stenographer,  he  j 
might  have  presented  himself  in  the  fol-  \ 
lowing  way.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  t 
have  a  personal  sales  aid  with  him.  By  ! 
this  I  mean  a  loose-leaf  notebook  labeled.  I 
"Experience  and  Qualifications  of  A.  ! 
Student’’  (his  name) .  E 

The  student  has  prepared  this  sales  aid  j 
as  a  term  project  during  his  sales  course.  [ 
Into  it  he  has  placed  all  the  papers  rep-  I 
resentative  of  his  best  efforts,  which  have  ! 
been  returned  to  him  by  the  teachers  of  the  | 
various  subjects  he  has  studied;  a  good  ■ 
paper  in  shorthand,  a  good  paper  from  the  | 
typing  class,  another  from  bookkeeping,  etc.  ^ 
In  this  sales  aid  he  has  been  instructed  s 
to  place  anything  that  is  complimentary  to  f 
him  that  he  may  have  produced  either  in  e 
school  or  as  a  part  of  his  outside  activities. 
Perhaps  it  should  also  contain  a  picture  of 
the  student,  and  by  all  means  a  specimen  of 
his  best  handwriting.  - 

Now  he  presents  himself  to  the  employer  j 
with  his  sales  aid  under  his  arm  and  says  1 
something  like  this,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  I 
Employer.  I’m  A.  Student.  I  have  come 
to  apply  for  the  position  of  secretary  with 
your  company.  Now  I  know  what  you  are 

♦  About  Harry  Bowser:  New  York  state  sales  ! 
representative,  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  t 
B.S.C.,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Au-  | 
thor,  lecturer,  and  teacher,  specializing  in  ^ 
salesmanship,  retailing,  and  personality  devel-  , 
opment.  Contributor  to  association  yearbooks.  ! 
For  several  years  headed  commercial  depart-  i 
ments  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  In-  | 
troduced  salesmanship  and  retailing  in  New 
York  State  Teachers  College,  Albany,  and  has 
helped  develop  courses  in  many  schools. 
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probably  thinking,  Mr.  Employer — that  I 
haven’t  had  any  experience.  Well,  it  is  true 
that  1  haven't,  but  I  have  been  to  school 
preparing  for  this  position;  I  have  worked 
hard  and  1  know  that  I  can  handle  it.  To 
prove  this  to  you,  I  have  brought  with  me 
some  specimens  of  my  work  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  type  of  individual  I  am  and 
the  type  of  work  I  do.” 

At  this  point,  the  student  produces  his 
sales  aid  and  continues  by  explaining  the 
different  specimens  as  he  turns  to  them. 

The  average  individual  is  nervous  about 
applying  for  a  position.  Much  of  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  doesn’t  know  what 
to  say,  where  to  look,  what  to  do  with  his 
hands,  and  above  all  how  to  impress  and 
get  the  desired  attention  and  interest  of  the 
employer. 

The  use  of  the  sales  aid  makes  all  this 
easy.  No  salesman,  regardless  of  how  much 
experience  he  may  have  had,  would  feel 
at  ease  trydng  to  give  a  sales  talk  without 
having  something  tangible  in  his  hands  to 
talk  about,  either  in  the  form  of  a  sales 
aid  or  the  article  itself.  The  preparation 
of  a  sales  aid  should  be  a  term  project  in 
every  course  in  general  salesmanship. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  proper  method  of 
selling  the  ticket  to  a  social  function.  Instead 
of  saying,  "I  don’t  suppose  you’d  want  to 
buy  a  ticket  to  our  dance,  would  you?” 
suppose  we  instruct  the  student  to  say  some¬ 
thing  like  this; 

"Hello,  Bill,  I  know  that  you  will  want 
to  go  to  our  dance  next  Saturday  night. 
The  question  in  my  mind  is,  'How  many 
tickets  can  you  use?’  ” 

As  for  the  church  member,  I  believe  he 
will  do  more  toward  assisting  his  minister 
to  fill  his  empty  seats  if,  instead  of  telling 
his  friend  that  he  wouldn’t  want  to  come 
to  his  church,  he  were  to  say  something  like 
this: 

"Hello,  John.  How  about  going  to 
church  with  me  next  Sunday?  We  have 
a  fine  minister  and  good  music,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  find  our  service  interesting 
and  worth  while.  Suppose  I  call  around 
for  you  next  Sunday  morning  at  eleven.” 

Perhaps  you  are  saying  to  yourself  at  this 
time  (that  is,  if  you  have  been  patient 


enough  to  bear  with  me  to  this  point), ‘ 
"Well,  these  illustrations  are  interesting  and 
practical ;  but,  not  being  a  salesman,  I  am 
not  resourceful  enough  to  think  up  such 
examples.” 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  salesman,  nor 
do  you  need  to  be  particularly  resourceful. 
Hundreds  of  these  examples  are  flying 
around  you  every  day.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  watch  your  own  selling  methods  and 
those  of  people  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  each  day,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
bring  any  number  of  them  into  your  class¬ 
room. 

Remember  that  you  can’t  learn  salesman¬ 
ship  by  reading  a  book.  Neither  can  you 
teach  it  to  someone  else  by  having  them 
read  a  book.  You  learn  salesmanship  by 
practice,  and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be 
taught. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  salesman’s 
language,  examples  of  which  I  have  tried 
to  give  you  in  this  article.  There  is  a  way 
of  talking  that  must  be  mastered.  There 
are  very  few  principles  of  salesmanship.  I 
think  I  could  teach  all  of  them  in  about  one 
class  period.  It  is  the  practice  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  over  and  over  again  that  makes  a 
good  salesman. 

For  this  reason,  your  course  should  be  a 
project  course  and  not  a  reading  course. 
Don’t  select  the  largest  book  on  the  market 
for  your  text.  Select  the  one  which  presents 
the  principles  of  salesmanship  as  concisely 
as  possible,  and  then  tie  these  principles  up 
with  real,  live,  practical  projects.  Drama¬ 
tize  your  illustrations  and  make  them  inter¬ 
esting  and  even  humorous  whenever  you 
can. 

Did  you  say  salesmanship  was  hard  to 
teach?  uninteresting?  impractical?  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  not  find  it  so  if  you  are 
continually  on  the  lookout  for  practical 
illustrations  to  bring  into  the  classroom. 
You  can  find  them  in  your  daily  contacts, 
in  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  coming 
over  the  air  by  way  of  your  radio.  They 
surround  you  and  your  students,  so  make 
use  of  them. 


‘  That  is  negative  suggestion,  Mr.  Bowser. — 
Editor. 
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An  Upside-Down  Shorthand  Test 

LAWRENCE  E.  BRETSCH 
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Shorthafid  Instructor,  Palmyra,  New  Jersey,  High  School 

[Mr.  Bretsch’s  letter,  explaining  this  test,  appears  on  page  804  ] 
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Key  to  Upside-Down  Shorthand  Test 


Down  Upsidh  Down 

COLUMN  1 


acknowledge 

they 

advantage 

could 

advertise 

repent 

after 

Gentlemen 

again 

money,  many 

agent 

he  would 

allow 

bring 

another 

secure,  seeker 

any 

present,  presence 

answer 

friend,  friendly 

arrange-ment 

market,  Mr. 

Dody 

eager 

business 

rare 

call 

where,  aware,  air 

care 

you  are 

character 

civil 

clear 

you  have 

come 

acquaint-ance 

company,  keep 

snare 

confident,  confidence 

earn,  whether  or  nut 

correspond-ence 

thereon,  thorn 

cover 

gave,  gay 

deal,  dear 

jar 

determine 

unlike,  inlay 

differ-ent,  difference 

to  pay 

difficult-y 

to  be  able 

Dr.,  during 

bay,  be  able 

either 

ray 

COLUMN  2 

enclose 

arm 

ever 

some,  sum 

except 

tame 

expect,  especial 

aim,  I  am 

experience 

big,  beg 

fall,  follow 

ago,  1  go 

for 

full 

ordinary 

future 

pound 

gave 

stand 

give-n 

between 

go,  good 

1  conform 

gone 

form,  from 

gt)vern-ment 

be,  by,  but 

have 

bill,  built 

important-ance 

unless 

improve-ment 

will,  well 

individual 

he  will 

industry 

allow,  I  will 

influence 

to  put 

into 

hope 

let,  letter 

put 

like 

up 

love 

if  his 

mail 

foresee 

matter 

first 

must 

believe,  belief 

my 

run,  are  not 
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Down  Upside  Down 

COLUMN  3 


never 

for  it  is,  for  its 

next 

etc.,  eats 

one,  won 

It  is,  its 

number 

confidences 

opinion 

force,  for  his 

order 

instant,  instance 

organize,  organization 

you  must 

other 

bees,  best, 

believes,  beliefs 

are,  our,  hour 

skiis 

possible 

next 

present,  presence 

tick 

put 

sick,  seek 

quality 

effect 

real,  regard 

direct 

record 

week,  weak,  he  can 

represent 

of  our 

respect,  respectful-ly 

for 

return 

confident,  confidence 

send 

sufficient,  suffer 

serious 

can 

several 

though,  thereof 

.small 

look,  will  you 

soon 

do,  due,  dew 

special,  speak,  speech 

in  full 

spirit 

moan,  mourn 

state 

no,  know 

still 

send,  seen,  scene 

stop 

been,  bound 

COLUMN  4 

strong,  strength 

of 

success 

to  see 

such 

at,  it 

sure 

of  all 

till,  tell 

dollar,  dough 

the 

memorandum 

they 

thorough-ly,  three 

thorough-ly,  three 

go,  good 

those 

to,  too,  two 

to,  t(X),  two 

key 

together 

real,  regard 

trust 

ebb 

truth 

point,  appoint 

unable 

eaten 

until 

have  not 

use 

country,  can’t 

very 

asked 

week,  weak,  he  can 

lot 

were 

what,  ouglit,  of  it 

what 

is  there 

will,  well 

with 

^  with 

either 

woman 

there,  their 

word 

eat 

world 

ocean 

it,  at 

which  is,  changes 

yesterday 

rose,  rows 

you,  your 

countries 
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Coal  Handlers  and 
Fingerprint  Artists 

BERNICE  C.  TURNER 


DO  you  teachers  ever  wonder  what  your 
former  students  are  like  in  an  office? 
In  school,  you  give  them  one  sheet 
of  paper  at  a  time,  they  hand  you  back  a 
letter  neatly  typed,  and  you  probably  think 
that  you  have  finished  your  job  of  teaching 
typing.  We,  who  work  in  offices  where 
from  three  to  nine  copies  of  all  papers  are 
required,  too  often  gain  an  entirely  different 
impression  of  your  "finished  product.” 

Maybe  you  in  schools  have  time  to  wait 
for  ” perfect  copies” ;  few'  busy  officials,  how¬ 
ever,  can  afford  either  the  time  or  the  paper 
to  indulge  in  this  folly.  Hence,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  real  skill  in  erasing  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  preparing  typists  for  business 
positions. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  scores  of  typists,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  public  and  private  schools,  who  are 
unable  to  erase  skillfully.  Given  a  job  with 
six  copies,  they  will  (at  the  end  of  one 
hour)  emerge  so  black  that  one  would  think 
they  had  been  playing  in  a  coal  bin.  Cer¬ 
tainly  any  stenographer  should  know  how' 
to  handle  carbon  work  with  enough  neatness 
that  she  will  not  have  to  wash  her  hands 
before  turning  to  other  details  of  office 
routine. 

Use  Paper  Shields  Correctly 

Five  persons  with  whom  I  have  worked 
during  the  last  year  did  not  know  how  to 
insert  the  paper  shield  under  the  coated  side 
of  carbon.  They  actually  placed  the  piece 
of  shield  paper  above  the  carbon  paper  and 
then  proceeded  to  erase  so  vigorously  that 
the  surface  of  the  carbon  coating  was  rubbed 
into  the  copy  sheets  until  they  could  not 
be  cleaned. 


With  a  single  carbon  copy,  satisfactory 
erasures  may  be  made  if  a  stiff  card  is  placed 
above  the  carbon  and  the  error  erased 
lightly,  but  that  method  is  not  quick  or 
certain  enough  to  use  when  many  copies 
are  required. 

I  Even  some  of  the  typists  w'ho  placed  the 
protection  sheet  properly  {under  the  carbon 
and  next  to  the  writing)  started  to  erase 
from  the  last  copy  forward,  pulling  the  pro¬ 
tection  sheet  out  as  they  came  forward.  The 
resulting  smudge  on  each  carbon  copy  made 
their  work  useless. 

Rules  for  Erasing 

Six  rules  for  erasing  carbon  work  should 
be  followed,  I  think.  I  do  not  care  how 
erasing  is  done,  so  long  as  results  are  good; 

I  merely  offer  these  suggestions  to  teachers 
who  wish  to  turn  out  efficient  erasing  artists. 

Suppose  you  have  an  original  and  five 
carbon  copies: 

Cut  five  pieces  of  shield  paper  or  use 
five  library  cards  (3  inches  by  5  inches). 

Insert  one  piece  of  paper  over  the  writ¬ 
ing  (under  each  carbon)  beginning  with 
the  last  copy,  so  you  will  be  ready  to  w'ork 
on  the  original  when  you  finish  inserting, 
the  shields. 

Erase,  beginning  with  the  original. 

Leave  each  sheet  of  shield  paper  in  its 
place  over  the  carbon  paper  while  you  are 
erasing  the  carbon  copy  it  protected.  The 
shield  keeps  your  hand  from  becoming 
smeared  with  carbon  while  you  are  rubbing. 
(For  erasing  the  carbon  imprint,  it  is  better 
to  use  an  eraser  different  from  that  used  for 
taking  off  original  typewritten  imprints.) 

As  you  finish  neatly  erasing  each  carbon 
copy,  withdraw  the  piece  of  shield  paper. 
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When  you  have  finished,  count  to  see 
that  you  have  removed  the  proper  number 
of  pieces  of  shield  paper.  If  one  is  missing, 
you  have  probably  left  it  in  the  machine. 
Unless  you  remove  it  before  you  continue 
writing,  one  finished  carbon  copy  will  have 
a  blank  spot  on  it. 

Erasing  at  Page  Ends 

The  cylinder  must  not  be  turned  too  far 
forward.  Usually  the  best  method  is  to  re¬ 
lease  the  carriage  and  draw  it  to  one  side 
so  that  the  error  is  brought  as  far  from  the 
printing  point  as  necessary.  When  turning 
back  the  paper  on  many  machines,  especially 
when  very  near  the  end  of  the  sheet,  the 
paper  is  likely  to  slip.  Some  of  the  copies 
will  then  be  ruined. 

Erasing  can  be  done  from  the  back.  That 
is,  the  cylinder  can  be  rolled  backward  in¬ 
stead  of  forward.  If  the  typist  knows  that 
his  machine  does  not  hold  paper  firmly  near 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  he  should  try  this 
method. 

On  most  carbon  work  the  ^il  is  safer 
than  paper  fingers.  Office  machines  should 
be  so  equipped,  where  much  statistical  work 
must  be  done,  or  typists  will  be  plagued 
by  "treeing”  if  they  are  not  extremely  care¬ 
ful  to  release  the  tension  on  the  paper 
fingers  and  on  the  paper  feed  rolls  occa¬ 
sionally.  This  last  is  accomplished  by  press¬ 
ing  the  paper  against  the  cylinder  to  prevent 
its  shifting  and  at  the  same  time  releasing 
the  paper-release  lever  momentarily  just 
enough  to  permit  any  bulging  of  the  paper 
to  subside.  It  is  imperative  on  bail  ma¬ 
chines  that  the  feed  rolls  be  adjusted  to 
hold  the  paper  firmly. 

The  Safety-Razor  Trick 

When  erasures  must  be  made  on  letters 
and  one  is  afraid  of  ruining  the  alignment 
on  the  original,  the  erasure  may  be  made 
on  the  original  copy  only.  The  word  may 
then  be  typed  in  without  erasing  the  carbon 
at  all. 

When  the  work  is  taken  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  a  safety-razor  blade  may  be  used  to 
take  out  the  mistake  on  the  carbon  copy, 
and  the  strikeover  will  not  be  noticeable. 

In  other  words,  you  will  have  on  your 
carbon  copy  the  original  incorrect  word 


with  the  correct  word  struck  right  over  it. 
Your  job  will  be  to  take  a  safety-razor 
blade  and  dig  out  (not  deeply  enough  to 
cut  through  the  paper)  the  portions  of  the 
original  outline  which  show  through. 

A  razor  blade  may  also  be  used  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  comma  into  a  period,  or  for  erasing 
a  comma  or  an  incorrectly  struck  letter  on 
an  original  copy.  If  one  has  a  light  touch 
and  a  deft  hand,  a  razor  blade  is  far  supe¬ 
rior,  in  many  cases,  to  attempting  to  erase 
through  a  number  of  carbon  copies. 

I  have  never  known  the  use  of  the  razor 
blade  to  be  taught  in  any  typing  class,  but 
the  method  is  commonly  used  in  first-class 
office  typewriting  departments  and  by  many 
excellent  secretaries  who  take  pride  in  their 
work.  Artists  find  the  razor  blade  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  their  equipment  for 
turning  out  drawings  for  line  cuts. 

Handle  Paper  by  Its  Edges 

In  placing  paper  in  a  machine,  students 
should  be  taught  not  to  press  their  fingers 
down  on  the  sheet;  they  are  not  having 
their  fingerprints  taken.  The  paper  should 
be  held  at  the  edges  so  lightly  that  no  finger 
ever  presses  fiat  against  the  sheet  itself. 
Frequently  an  oil  comes  from  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  especially  in  warm  weather;  and 
few  typists  are  able  to  pinch  paper,  even 
lightly,  without  leaving  their  fingermarks 
upon  it. 

The  Sad  Tale  of  a  Two-Color  Job 

Sometime  last  summer  we  employed  an 
experienced  secretary  to  do  statistical 
charts,  eight  copies  on  a  wide-carriage  ma¬ 
chine.  The  first  chart,  28  inches  wide,  was 
to  be  typed  first  in  black  figures.  Then, 


♦  About  Bernice  Turner:  Author  of  several 
books  on  finance  and  secretarial  duties.  Has 
had  wide  experience  as  a  teacher  of  business 
subjects  and  as  an  office  worker.  Formerly  head 
of  the  commercial  department,  Bloomsburg 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School.  At  present,  on 
the  staff  of  a  technical  publication  and  does 
free-lance  writing  and  editing  on  financial  and 
economic  topics.  Employs  a  full-time  secretary 
in  her  home  and  uses  temporary  typists  as  neces¬ 
sary.  Studied  at  State  Teachers  College,  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota;  Peirce  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Philadelphia;  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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after  all  the  black  work  was  finished,  the 
black  carbon  was  to  be  removed  and  red 
carbon  inserted — the  ribbon  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  red  for  the  original  red-figure 
work.  We  expected  a  good  typist  to  pro¬ 
duce  three  of  these  charts  in  a  day. 

First,  I  noticed  that  the  woman  did  not 
know  how  to  insert  carbon  paper  for  mak¬ 
ing  two-color  work,  I  showed  her  that  she 
must  first  insert  her  eight  large  forms  and 
get  them  properly  aligned  in  the  machine. 
As  soon  as  they  were  firmly  fastened  in  the 
typewriter,  she  could  insert  the  seven  sheets 
of  black  carbon  paper,  seeing  that  all  sheets 
were  near  enough  to  the  top  to  catch  the 
first  line  of  typing. 

When  she  had  finished  the  black  w'ork, 
she  must  be  careful  not  to  roll  the  cylinder 
back  too  far,  so  that  the  paper  would  be 
released  from  the  machine;  but  she  must 
roll  it  back  far  enough  so  that  she  could 
pull  out  the  seven  black  sheets  and  insert 
seven  sheets  of  red  carbon  paper.  (When 
only  a  few  red  figures  are  to  be  typed,  the 
red  carbon  may  be  placed  under  the  black; 
but  on  many  copies  of  a  large  chart,  a  com¬ 
plete  change  is  economical  and  nearly  always 
necessary.) 

By  inserting  carbons  after  the  work  is 
fastened  in  the  machine,  one  can  be  sure 
that  the  alignment  of  writing  on  all  car¬ 
bons  is  correct,  even  if  the  paper  is  lined, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  legal  forms.  This 
method  is  especially  efficient  when  paper  and 
carbon  sheets  are  not  of  uniform  size.  Even 
that  experienced  secretary  evidently  did  not 
know  that  several  sheets,  once  taken  from 
a  typewriter,  present  an  almost  impossible 
task  in  realignment. 

The  Sign  of  “The  Red  Hand" 

About  noon  the  woman  came  to  me  and 
said,  "Miss  Turner,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
statistical  typists  jump  out  of  the  window.” 
She  had  been  a  little  slow,  so  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  her  express  what  I,  at  the 
moment,  considered  dissatisfaction  with  her 
speed. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  dreaming 
peacefully  through  that  hot  day,  and  the 
typist's  talk  about  committing  suicide  evi¬ 
dently  penetrated  my  subconscious.  Anyway, 


I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  how  the  sight 
of  a  full-sized  red  hand  print,  smack  in  the 
middle  of  that  huge  sheet  of  her  finished 
work,  startled  me.  I  am  not  a  reader  of 
detective  stories,  but  it  never  dawned  on  me 
that  the  red  hand  print  could  have  come 
from  red  carbon;  I  believed  myself  gazing 
upon  a  bloody  trace  of  tragedy. 

Naturally  we  do  not  send  out  work  with 
a  symbol  of  "The  Red  Hand”  imprinted  on 
it,  so  her  half  day’s  work  had  to  be  done 
again,  all  because  she  had  never  been  taught 
to  erase  properly. 

I  know  I  risk  being  called  a  crab,  but  I 
demand  that  you  teachers  train  my  typists 
to  handle  my  paper  "with  gloves  on.”  And 
after  they  get  w'ork  neatly  erased,  please  see 
that  they  strike  the  new  letters  with  a  light 
touch — not  with  such  a  punch  that  one 
would  think  the  correction  had  been  done 
with  another  ribbon! 

- 4,- — _ 

CULTURE  is  the  first  essential  today  for 
a  college  faculty  member,  in  contrast  to 
yesteryear’s  demand  for  prolific  producers  of 
research  publication,  said  Dr.  C.  S.  Boucher, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Colleges. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  faculty  member 
who  is  most  desired,  because  he  is  of  greatest 
value  in  achieving  the  ideals  of  a  college  or 
university,  is  a  man  or  woman  who  is  a 
capable  producing  scholar,  an  inspiring  and 
effective  teacher,  and  w’ithal  a  cultural  force 
in  the  life  and  work  of  the  institution.  An 
educated  person  is  one  with  wide  knowledge, 
a  disciplined  intelligence,  and  a  discriminating 
taste.  A  truly  educated  person  is  a  cultured 
person,”  declared  the  chancellor, 

The  National  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  w’ill  hold  its  twentieth  annual  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City,  June  12,  13  and  14,  at  which  time  lead¬ 
ing  office  executives  and  leaders  of  many 
prominent  business  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  participate. 

A  program  so  designed  that  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference  will  learn  the  newest 
ideas  and  experiences  relating  to  improved 
office  practice  has  been  outlined  for  the  three- 
day  meeting.  Some  of  the  sessions  will  be 
conducted  in  the  form  of  clinics  with  certain 
chapters  of  the  Association  in  charge.  Most 
of  the  program  has  been  built  around  the 
theme  "The  Office  of  Tomorrow.” 
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The  New  Yorker  contains  many  a 
pedagogic  truth  said  in  jest.  Read 
this  one,  for  instance; 

Schools  may  be  getting  more  progressive,  but 
the  children  continue  to  go  their  own  way.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  little  girl  whose  kindergarten 
class  was  told  about  milk— how  it  came  from 
nice  calm  cows,  how  it  was  bottled  and  delivered 
fresh  every  morning,  to  make  little  boys  and  girls 
big  and  strong. 

"And  now,”  the  teacher  said  at  the  end  of  her 
talk,  "do  any  of  you  want  to  ask  a  question?” 

"Yes,”  the  little  girl  said.  "Where  does  the 
morning  paper  come  from?” 

Many  a  textbook  on  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  has  stated  more  emphatically  but  less 
effectively  that  the  child  usually  insists  on 
learning  in  his  own  way,  regardless  of  the 
way  we  attempt  to  teach  him. 

Aren’t  we  often  amazed  to  find  that  the 
child’s  instinct  has  led  him  along  the  right 
path  even  when  the  teacher  has  tried  to  lure 
him  off  on  other  paths? 

When  the  child  responds  to  the  thrill  of 
competition  in  skill  subjects,  if  only  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  flying  hand  of  the  stop  watch, 
how  many  teachers  withdraw  or  withhold 
that  thrill?  What — you  are  surprised?  In 
some  school  systems,  teachers  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  use,  or  at  least  severely  dis¬ 
couraged  from  using,  typed  speed  tests. 

How  many  teachers  with  good  intentions 
have  proclaimed  that  the  typing  pupil  should 
begin  "practical  work”  at  so  early  a  stage  in 
his  mastery  of  the  keyboard  that  nothing 
could  be  more  impractical  than  that  selfsame 
"practical  work”?  So  eminent  a  "prac¬ 
tical”  typist  and  so  eminent  a  typing  theorist 
as  Harold  Smith  has  declared  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt  any 
"practical  work”  until  the  keyboard  is 
mastered,  meaning  until  the  pupil’s  key¬ 
board  facility  enables  him  to  write  40  to  50 
words  a  minute  with  reasonable  accuracy. 


Properly  encouraged  pupils  like  nothing 
better  than  the  thrill  of  keyboard  speed. 
They  love  racing  against  the  stop  watch, 
racing  against  their  own  records  on  the 
graph,  racing  against  the  records  of  the  other 
pupils  in  the  class,  the  other  classes  in  the 
school,  other  schools  in  a  county  or  regional 
or  state  contest.  Properly  handled,  such 
skill  development  classes  may  be  made  the 
most  thrilling  and  satisfying  classes  in  the 
entire  curriculum.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
child’s  own  way. 

"But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but  .  .  !”  I  can  hear 
you  say.  Yes,  we  know  all  the  huts.  We 
know  that  "mere  speed”  doesn’t  make  a  sec¬ 
retary.  We  know  all  about  the  delicate 
nervous  system  of  the  adolescent  child.  We 
know  all  about  the  humiliation  of  the  pupil 
who  can’t  type  as  rapidly  as  the  others.  We 
know  all  those  buts  and  scores  more. 

Still,  we  feel  that  the  weight  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  all  in  favor  of  a  mastery  of  the 
keyboard,  the  basic  skill,  before  attempting 
to  put  that  skill  to  any  "practical”  use. 

^me  of  you  still  have  fire  in  your  eye  at 
that  statement?  Transfer  the  fire  to  a  vigor¬ 
ous  letter  written  on  your  best  asbestos  sta¬ 
tionery,  and  send  it  to  me  so  that  I  may 
print  it  here. 

•  •  Did  you  know  that  the  great  American 
singer,  Louise  Homer,  was  a  court  reporter? 
Neither  did  we,  and  we  wonder  how  we 
never  came  to  find  it  out  before. 

Many  a  time  we  have  watched  her  on  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
tearing  passions  to  tatters  as  Azucena,  in 
"II  Trovatore,”  or  wheedling  Sam  ion  as 
Dalila,  without  dreaming  that  she  had  also 
spent  patient  hours  over  the  brief  forms! 
Gypsy  hags  and  Biblical  temptresses  don’t 
readily  suggest  clicking  typewriters  or  flying 
shorthand  outlines. 
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•  •  I'hc  clock  or  the  calendar — which  is 
the  proper  measuring  rod  for  the  length  of 
time  required  to  learn  shorthand — or  any¬ 
thing  else,  for  that  matter? 

The  clock  is  by  far  the  more  reliable; 
the  calendar  has  relatively  little  influence  on 
the  length  of  time  required.  That  is  to  say 
that  a  given  individual  will  require  about 
the  same  number  of  hours  on  the  clock  to 
learn  shorthand,  whether  he  applies  those 
hours  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day  or  ten  a  day. 
If  he  drags  the  process  out  too  long,  he  may 
slip  back  between  hours  of  study  and  re¬ 
quire  a  few  more  hours.  If  he  tries  to  com¬ 
press  his  study  into  too  small  a  space  on  the 
calendar,  he  may  not  get  the  full  value  out 
of  each  hour  and  again  may  have  to  spend 
a  few  more  hours  in  the  long  run.  But  in 
neither  case  does  the  calendar  have  much 
effect  on  his  study — it  is  always  the  clock 
that  really  governs  the  situation, 

I  have  in  mind  the  article  by  Raymond  P. 
Kelley,  who  writes  in  the  Gregg  W^r/ter  for 
March  about  his  unusual  feat  in  training  a 
young  man  to  become  a  court  reporter  in 
three  months.  That  sounds  like  black  magic. 
But  after  reciting  some  advantages  that  the 
young  man  possessed  that  helped  him  in  this 
accomplishment,  Mr.  Kelley  says  he  "could 
and  did  put  in  all  his  time — I  mean  flight 
and  day — even  pressing  his  young  wife  into 
service  to  read  to  him.  He  lived  shorthand 
....  he  Just  had  to  make  good  in  the  time 
at  his  disposal." 

Note  w'ell  the  two  factors  Mr.  Kelley 
mentions.  The  young  man  apparently  worked 
on  his  shorthand  during  every  waking  mo¬ 
ment,  and  for  some  reason  it  was  enormously 
important  to  him  that  he  should  succeed. 
Therefore,  every  one  of  those  waking  mo¬ 
ments  was  not  only  nominally  but  effectively 
employed  on  shorthand. 

Without  intending  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  wonder  of  the  accomplishment  of 
Mr.  Kelley  as  a  teacher  and  of  his  pupil  as 
a  shorthand  writer,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  clock  took  its  toll,  even  though  ap¬ 
parently  the  calendar  was  cheated! 

•  •  The  remarkable  achievement  of  Mr. 
Kelley  and  his  pupil  has  brought  to  the 
front  of  my  mind  again  one  of  my  pet 
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wonderings.  I  wonder  how  much  of  the 
difference  between  the  work  of  the  good 
pupil  and  the  slow  pupil  is  due  to  any  real 
difference  in  their  intellectual  capacity  and 
how  much  of  the  difference  is  due  simply  to 
the  difference  in  the  time  effectively  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  two  pupils. 

The  bright  pupil  nearly  always  (the  few 
exceptions  don’t  modify  my  wonderment 
about  the  great  number  of  ordinary  cases) 
spends  more  hours  on  his  work  and  works 
more  steadily  during  each  of  the  hours  spent 
on  the  work. 

Thus,  the  slow  pupil  loses  coming  and 
going.  He  spends  fewer  clock  hours  on  his 
studying  or  practicing,  and  he  gets  less  value 
out  of  each  hour  he  does  spend. 

Does  the  good  pupil  seem  brighter  in  class 
because  he  spends  more  time  on  his  w'ork 
and  gets  more  out  of  each  hour,  or  does 
he  spend  more  time  on  the  work  and  get 
more  out  of  each  hour  because  he  is 
brighter? 

This  situation  causes  me  to  wonder  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  subject  like  typewriting,  where 
sheer  power  of  intellect  is  not  really  neces- 
sar)’  for  reasonable  success.  Sometimes  the 
mediocre  student  will  accomplish  wonders 
if  there  is  someone  suflkiently  interested  to 
take  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  hold 
his  nose  down  to  the  work. 

Sometimes  I  w'onder  if  this  may  not  be 
a  matter  of  personal  character  rather  than 
intellectual  ability.  The  child  who  has  the 
traits  of  character  required  to  obey  instruc¬ 
tions  and  to  try  to  do  an  honest  job  of  each 
homework  assignment  already  is  quite  a  way 
on  the  road  to  becoming  a  successful  secre¬ 
tary'. 

To  borrow  from  the  language  of  the  col¬ 
lege  athlete,  skill  practice  is  really  "skull 
practice."  It  may  be  that  the  mechanical 
raising  and  lowering  of  a  10  pound  dumb¬ 
bell  will  eventually  increase  your  muscular 
strength,  even  though  you  are  thinking  of 
something  quite  different  while  you  give  the 
dumbbell  a  free  ride.  But  the  mechanical 
copying  of  shorthand  exercises  will  not  in¬ 
crease  your  shorthand  strength.  Shorthand 
exercises  can  be  copied  mechanically.  They 
are,  alas,  copied  all  too  often  in  that  fruit¬ 
lessly  mechanical  fashion. 
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But  unless  the  pupil’s  homework  involves 
skull  practice  as  well  as  finger  practice,  he  is 
not  getting  the  worth  of  his  time.  The 
relatively  futile  finger  practice  is  much  easier 
than  skull  practice.  Therefore  the  student 
with  unsatisfactory  character  traits  is  likely 
to  be  fairly  faithful  with  finger  practice  and 
to  give  you  little  or  no  skull  practice. 

What  is  the  answer.^  Can  we  manage  to 
teach  those  pupils  shorthand  in  spite  of  the 
unsatisfactory  character  traits  that  hamper 
them — and  us?  Or  should  we  try  to  re-form 


(I  like  that  better  than  "reform”  in  this 
context!)  their  character  traits?  And  if  we 
attempt  the  latter  job,  what  success  are  we 
likely  to  have?  If  the  student’s  character 
has  been  unformed  or  malformed  in  the 
fifteen  years  or  so  before  he  came  to  our 
shorthand  class,  what  chance  have  we  of  do¬ 
ing  very  much  about  it  in  fifteen  weeks?  Or 
in  the  four  high  school  semesters  that  we 
may  have  the  child  for  shorthand? 

I  don’t  know.  I  am  still  wondering. 
What  do  you  think? 


Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Holds  National  Meeting 


Delta  pi  epsilon,  honor  fraternity 
for  graduate  students  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  established  in  1936  in  New  York 
University  and  nationalized  in  1938,  held  its 
first  national  meeting  Friday  evening,  April 
7,  at  the  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Charles  Hainfeld,  director  of  business 
education.  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  visiting  guests  and  mem¬ 
bers  were  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard 
University;  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
Pittsburgh  University;  Professors  Atlee  Per¬ 
cy  and  Paul  Salsgiver,  Boston  University; 
Charles  W.  Hamilton,  assistant  in  secondary 
education  in  charge  of  business  education. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  New 
Jersey;  W.  Harmon  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
Balance  Sheet:  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Business  Education 
World.-  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  and  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  A.  Tonne,  New  York  University;  James 
O.  Thompson,  University-  Preparatory  School 
and  Junior  College,  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma; 
and  Mai  Holt,  Northeast  High  School,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

The  following  national  officers  were 
elected ; 

President:  Dr.  Charles  Hainfeld,  director  of 
business  education.  Union  City,  New  Jersey. 

Vice-President;  James  O.  Thompson,  University 
Preparatory  School  and  Junior  College,  Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma. 

Treasurer:  Dr.  R.  N.  Tarkington,  Hofstra  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York  University,  Hempstead,  New 
York. 


Secretary:  Mrs.  Madeline  S.  Strony,  Newark 
School  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Historian:  Ruby  Hemphill,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Retiring  officers  were  Dr.  Foster  W.  Loso, 
director  of  business  education,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  and  Miss  Clare  M.  Betz,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  secretarial  studies, 
Bayside  High  School,  New  York  City. 

Most  of  us,  while  conversing  or  working 
with  kindred  minds  on  some  subject  of  vital 
interest,  have  had  the  exhilarating  experi¬ 
ence  of  giving  birth  to  inspiring  thoughts 
and  ideas  which  we  felt  sure  would  never 
have  come  to  us  separately.  At  least,  they 
never  had  up  to  that  moment. 

In  the  past,  business  education  on  the 
graduate  level  has  consisted  pretty  much  of 
a  series  of  unrelated  and  geographically 
widely  separated  solos.  Our  entire  profes¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  education  in  general,  should 
be  deeply  grateful  to  the  leadership  evi¬ 
denced  in  1923  by  the  founders  of  Pi  Ome¬ 
ga  Pi,  a  national  business  education  frater¬ 
nity,  and  more  recently  by  the  founders  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  for  bringing  together  into 
one  harmonious  symphony  these  individual 
soloists.  Business  education  may  now  look 
forward  to  a  wisely  guided  program  that 
will  enable  us  to  turn  out  a  basically  sound 
yet  streamlined  product  (using  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  of  business),  which  business  itself  will 
acclaim  and  through  which  both  business 
and  business  educators  will  grow  in  stature 
and  in  service  to  humanity. 
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The  Primary  Purpose 
Of  Word  Division 

WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  installment 
in  a  series  of  three  on  word  division.  Mr.  Foster’s 
first  installment,  "Common  Sense  in  Word 
Division  for  Typists,”  appeared  in  the  February, 
1939,  issue,  pages  453-456. 


IF  the  primary  purpose  of  any  word  di¬ 
vision  is  to  make  the  end  of  the  line 
look  as  pleasing  as  possible,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  a  one-letter  division  can  be  of  no 
value.  To  make  such  a  division  as  raJi-o 
would  be  particularly  senseless,  since  the 
hyphen  takes  the  same  amount  of  space  in 
typing  that  the  o  does,  and  in  addition  gives 
the  line  a  choppy  look.  Much  the  same  is 
true  with  employee,  for  such  a  division 
makes  but  one  letter  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  line;  and  one  letter  more  or  less  is 
not  going  to  look  unpleasant  in  a  typed 
letter  or  article,  whereas  the  hyphen  has  the 
tendency  to  make  it  look  ragged. 

But  note  that  the  two  letters  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  employee  make  a  difference  of  four 
spaces  in  the  length  of  the  line — the  space 
before  the  word,  the  two  letters  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  hyphen.  Such  a  difference  fills 
up  what,  at  times,  would  be  an  unpleasant 
gap.  Even  printers  do  not  consider  a  two- 
letter  division  wrong,  but  "merely  unde¬ 
sirable  in  ordinary  composition.”  Printers 
regard  such  divisions  as  "permissible  in 
narrow  measures.”  And  yet,  without  any 
discrimination  between  the  two  situations, 
some  sets  of  rules  condemn  all  two-letter 
I  divisions. 

Before  leaving  this  two-letter  final  point, 
it  might  be  well  to  call  the  students’  atten- 
\i  tion  to  the  fact  that  ed  is  not  a  syllable  in 
such  words  as  passed  and  received.  This  is 


one  of  the  most  stubborn  notions  pupils 
have. 

Deal  with  them  charitably  on  this,  for 
even  one  of  the  authorities  on  which  the 
editors  of  Gregg  publications  depend  for 
rulings  slips  in  its  statement  here,  though 
not  in  its  practice. 

Note  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  syllable; 

Do  not  divide  on  a  syllable  with  a  si¬ 
lent  vowel:  vexed,  helped,  climbed, 
spelled,  passed,  armed. ^ 

Obviously,  if  the  vowel  is  silent,  there  is 
no  syllable;  or,  if  there  is  a  syllable,  there 
must  be  a  pronounced  vowel.  You  should 
also  call  your  students’  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  equipped  the  last  syllable  is 
quipped',  whereas  in  outfitted  the  last  syl¬ 
lable  is  ted.  As  needed  has  but  two  letters 
in  the  final  syllable,  there  would  be  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  dividing  this  word. 

In  only  a  few  cases  is  there  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  dividing  words  taking  up  five  or  less 
spaces  because,  even  when  the  bell  rings 
on  the  first  letter  of  such  a  word,  there  is 
still  room  left  on  all  typewriters  for  the 
typist  to  finish  the  word  before  the  line 
lock  operates. 

To  give  the  why  for  another  rule  fre 
quently  seen:  Typists  can  only  approxi¬ 
mate  an  absolutely  even  right-hand  margin, 
but  in  so  doing  they  must  guard  against  un¬ 
sightly  and  misleading  divisions.  I  recall 


*  A  Manual  of  Style,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  III.,  tenth  edition,  second  impres¬ 
sion,  April,  1937,  p.  235. 

*  "Spaces”  rather  than  "letters”  is  used  here  be¬ 
cause  punctuation  marks  are  part  of  the  words 
they  follow,  except  the  dash,  which  may  be  put 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line  also. 
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pausing  some  seconds  before  this  incorrect 
division  appearing  in  a  newspaper:  bis-hop. 

While  all  the  divisions  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  are  at  the  ends  of  syllables 
(the  preceding  horrible  example  was  not), 
write  self-defense,  not  self-de-fense;  co¬ 
operation,  not  co-op-eration;  every-body,  not 
ever-ybody ;  re-arrange,  not  rear-range; 
flowery,  not  fiow-ery;  hid-eous,  not  hide¬ 
ous;  re-adjust  not  read- just. 

The  first  two  undesirable  divisions  are  un¬ 
sightly.  The  other  condemned  divisions  are 
misleading. 

/  One  important  rule  to  remember  about  the 
I  division  of  hyphenated  words  is  that  the  only! 
[  division  should  be  at  the  hyphen.  I  am 
‘  assuming,  of  course,  that  you  follow  Web¬ 
ster’s  Second  Edition  and  write  co-operation 
with  the  hyphen  always — not  just  at  the  end 
of  a  line. 


Real  Difficulties 

Practically  the  only  words  that  present  any 
real  difficulty  are  words  containing  suffixes. 
Even  here  there  are  some  fairly  well  defined 
practices. 

I  agree  with  this  part  of  a  letter  Louis 
A.  Leslie  recently  wrote  me:  *'I  do  wish  that 
we  could  finally  agree  to  divide  in  any  in¬ 
telligent  way  without  resort  to  an  arbitrary 
standard,”  but  I  find  I  cannot  go  all  the 
way  with  the  next  sentence:  "And,  of  course, 
it  is  true  also  that  almost  any  reasonable 
division  can  be  defended  by  the  authority  of 
one  dictionary  or  another.” 

You  will  find  that  Funk  &  Wagnall’s 
Standard  differs  from  Webster’s  and  Win¬ 
ston’s  dictionaries  in  only  a  few  particulars. 
Funk  &  Wagnall  divide  suffixes  as  they  are 
pronounced,  in  nearly  all  instances;  the 
other  two  authorities  make  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  words  ending  in  ance  (ence),  ant 
(ent).  Note  these  comparisons: 


W'ebster  and  Winston 
Dictionaries 
ac-quaint-ance 
as-sist-ant 
busi-ness 
serv-ice 


Standard  Dictionary 

ac-quain-tance 

as-sis-tant 

bus-i-ness 

ser-vice 


in  pronunciation,  as  business,  noted  above, 
and  convenience,  peculiar,  etc. 

De  Vinne^  puts  the  whole  idea  in  a  nut¬ 
shell:  ”He  who  pronounces  and  emphasizes^ 
correctly  is  seldom  in  error  as  to  the  right  \ 
division  of  a  word.” 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press*  says, 
’’Divide  according  to  pronunciation  (the 
American  system),  not  according  to  deriva¬ 
tion  (the  English  system).” 

We  have  alrgady  treated  the  suffix  for  the  ^ 
past  tense.  (The  ending  pronounced  ’’shun”  / 
(cion,  sion,  tion)  is  kept  intact,  as  you 
would  expect  from  the  general  principle  just 
stated;  hence,  sus pi-cion,  expression,  frac¬ 
tion;  but  note  that  complex-ion  is  somewhat 
of  an  exception.  I  say  ’’somewhat”  because 
with  such  a  double-sounding  letter  as  x  there 
isn’t  much  else  we  can  do,  except  not  to  di¬ 
vide  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  words  dropping  a  silent  e 
in  the  root  before  adding  ing,  you  will  also 
find  we  do  not  divide  strictly  according  to 
pronunciation;  for  instance,  forc-ing,  arrang¬ 
ing,  past-ing,  etc.  But  all  dictionaries  in 
this  countiy  agree  to  this  practice. 

Double  consonants  needlessly  bother  some. 
There  isn’t  any  trouble  with  words  in  which 
the  two  are  pronounced;  for  instance,  mis¬ 
spell  or  misspent.  Generally  we  divide  be¬ 
tween  double  consonants,  even  when  both 
are  not  pronounced:  missive,  expression, 
drip-ping.  But  be  sure  to  note  that  in  such 
derivatives  as  express-ing,  hiss-ing,  putt-ing 
(a  golf  term),  bill-tng,  add-ing,  etc.,  the 
root  words  of  which  end  with  a  double  con- . 
sonant,  the  division  must  be  made  after  the  ' 
double  consonant. 

Words  ending  in  -able  and  -ible  are  an¬ 
other  source  of  trouble.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press’s  Manual  of  Style*  is  some¬ 
what  misleading  to  the  uninitiated  when  it 
states:  ’’Words  in  -able  and  -ible  should 
carry  the  vowel  over  into  the  next  line: 
read-able,  convert-ible.” 

This  is  true  only  when  a  or  the  /  is  a 
syllable,  for  note  prac-ti-ca-ble,  chari-ta-ble 
^  among  many  that  might  be  mentioned 


All  agree  on  post-age,  which  is  not  di¬ 
vided  according  to  pronunciation.  Some 
differences  in  division  are  due  to  differences 


*  De  Vinne,  Theo.  L.,  Correct  Composition, 
Oswald  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1916,  p.  136. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  230. 

^Op.  cit.,  page  231. 
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in  which  the  vowel  is  not  a  syllable. 

I  recall  no  instance  where  the  suffix  -or 
is  a  syllable;  note,  ele-va-tor.  The  suffix  -er 
goes  according  to  pronunciation:  coro-ner, 
daugh-ter,  ste-nog-ra-pher,  (not  er  alone). 

Just  to  make  the  record  complete,  it 
should  be  self-evident  that  ending  a  line  with 
"$”  and  putting  the  figures  on  the  next 
line  serves  no  sensible  purpose;  but  it  should 
also  be  equally  self-evident  that  when  fig- 

Summer  Session 

IN  addition  to  the  regular  staffs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  visiting  educators  will  offer 
summer  courses  for  commercial  teachers  at 
the  institutions  shown  below. 

Henry  O.  Backer  (Fairfax  High  School,  Los 
Angeles)  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles. 

Albert  E.  Bullock  (Principal,  Metropolitan 
High  Schot)l,  Los  Angeles)  at  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Paul  A.  Carlson  (Wisconsin  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater)  at  Northw’estern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael  (Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana)  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Jayne  Church  (University  High  School,  Oak¬ 
land,  California)  at  Armstrong  College,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Irma  Ehrenhardt  (State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana)  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ely  (Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh)  at  New  York  University. 

H.  D.  Fasnacht  (Colorado  Woman’s  College, 
Denver)  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

Dr.  McKee  Fisk  (Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater)  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor. 

Dr.  Jessie  Graham  (Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Los  Angeles)  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Haas  (Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior)  at 
New  York  University. 

J.  Davis  Hill  (White  Deer,  Texas,  High 
School)  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

George  M.  Hittler  (James  Millikin  University, 
Decatur,  Illinois)  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

Clyde  Humphrey  (University  of  Tennessee)  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

Lloyd  H.  Jacobs  (New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College,  Trenton)  at  New  York  University. 

Lloyd  L.  Jones  (Director  of  Research,  Gregg 
Publishing  Company)  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College,  Stillwater. 


ures  run  into  the  millions,  or  even  the 
hundred  thousands,  there  may  be  occasions 
when  the  typist  must  make  a  separation, 
leave  a  gap,  or  go  decidedly  beyond  the 
ends  of  all  the  other  lines.  If  necessary-, 
therefore,  you  may  divide  figures  after  any 
comma;  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  syllable, 
add  a  hyphen.  For  example,  S82,3^4,- 
678.90  could  be  divided  either  S82,-  or 
$82,354,-. 

Faculty  Notes 

George  M.  Joyce  (Woman’s  College,  University 
of  North  Carolina)  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville. 

John  G.  Kirk  (Director  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia)  at  Columbia  University. 

Walter  H.  Mechler  (Evander  Childs  High 
School,  New  York  City)  at  Boston  University. 

Frances  Merrill  (East  High  School,  Des 
Moines)  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Jack  Milligan  (Chief  of  Business  Education, 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Education)  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Frances  D.  North  (Western  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland)  at  University  of  Maryland. 

Professor  Fred  H.  Ottman  (Wilson  Junior 
College,  Chicago)  at  the  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
Summer  School. 

Alfred  H.  Quinette  (South  High  School, 
Youngstown,  Ohio)  at  the  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  Summer  School. 

Clyde  Rowe  (Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh) 
at  Columbia  University. 

E.  J.  Rowse  (Commercial  Co-ordinator,  Boston 
Public  Schools)  Armstrong  College,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Otto  R.  Sielaff  (Retailing  Co-ordinator,  De¬ 
troit  Public  Schools)  at  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing. 

Eleanor  Skimin  (Northern  High  School,  De¬ 
troit)  at  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Rufus  Stickney  (Boston  Clerical  School)  at 
Boston  University. 

E.  A.  Swanson  (Fullerton,  California,  Junior 
College)  at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Earl  Tharp  (East  Side  Commercial  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey)  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  Orono. 

J.  M.  Trytten  (acting  principal.  University 
High  School,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor) 
to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

R.  G.  Walters  (Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  Col¬ 
lege)  at  Armstrong  College,'  Berkeley,  California. 

Mary  Williamson  (Central  High  School,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa)  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

Leslie  J.  Whale  (High  School  of  Commerce, 
Detroit)  at  Wayne  University,  Detroit. 
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MILTON  BRIGGS  and  DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


As  these  words  are  being  written,  the  second 
annual  project  contest  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  has  just  closed.  By  messenger, 
mail,  and  express  the  papers  poured  in;  one  set 
traveled  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
China  Clipper!  Stacks  of  contest  papers  deco¬ 
rate  the  desks  of  the  Awards  Department  staff, 
and  additional  well-qualified,  experienced  exam¬ 
iners  have  been  called  upon  to  help  w'ith  the 
reading. 

The  results  of  the  contest  will  be  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  B.  E.  W.  Winning  schools, 
individual  cash-prize  winners,  and  schools  and 
students  receiving  honorable  mention  will  be  listed. 

The  May,  1939,  projects  are  off  the  press.  If 
you  have  not  already  placed  your  order  for  them, 
you  will  want  to  do  so  now,  while  our  stock  is 
complete.  Address  your  order  and  remittance  (at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  per  copy  of  each  project 
subject)  to  the  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  summary  of  the  projects  follows; 


Business  Fundamentals :  What  kind  of  office 
work  would  you  like  to  do?  This  project  will 
help  you  to  discover  your  own  qualifications  and 
to  realize  the  requirements  of  some  beginning 
office  jobs. 

Business  Letter  Writing:  Someone  owes  $3  for 
tickets  you  sold  for  a  school  party,  and  you  must 
collect  the  money.  You  will  learn  something 
about  how  to  do  that,  in  this  project. 

Bookkeeping:  An  interesting  (and  real)  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  bookkeeping  done  in  a  florist’s  shop, 
with  complete  instructions. 

Office  Practice:  How  accurate  are  you?  This  is 
a  project  in  simple  research,  to  prepare  you  to 
find  out  things  your  future  employer  may  assign 
you  to  look  up. 

Business  Personality :  Across  the  counter  and  by 
telephone,  you  may  find  it  diffcult  to  deal  with 
customers  unless  you  know  how  to  talk  to  them. 
You  will  learn,  in  this  project,  something  about 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  public. 


A  view’  of  the  exhibit  booth  of  the  Business  Education  World  at  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  Convention  held  in  New  York  in  April.  Note  the  six  silver  cups  which  are  to  be 
awarded  to  the  winners  of  this  year's  B.  E.  W.  Project  Contest. 


WITH  its  membership  approaching 
the  3,500  mark  and  headed 
toward  a  new  high,  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  opened 
its  forty-second  annual  convention  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  on 
April  5  for  a  four-day  session.  The  mem¬ 
bers  came  from  high  schools,  private 
schools,  and  universities  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  as  far  west  as  California,  that 
state  being  represented  by  Dr.  William  R. 
Odell,  director  of  instruction  for  adult  and 
secondary  education,  Oakland. 

Simon  J.  Jason,  administrative  assistant 
at  the  Walton  High  School  of  New  York 
City,  was  general  chairman  of  the  local 
administration  committee,  which  consisted 
of  the  following  members,  all  of  New  York 
(aty: 


Vict-Cbairmau :  Irving  Chase,  United  States 
Secretarial  School. 

Chantnan.  Publicity  Committee :  Mrs.  Emma  K. 
Felter,  Walton  High  School. 

Chairman,  Hospitality  and  Tours  Committee: 
Marguerite  Maguire,  Bay  Ridge  High  School. 

Chairman,  Administration  and  Kit  Committee : 
Thomas  Readyoff,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School. 

Chairman,  Banquet  Committee:  Sigmund  Zin- 
ner,  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School. 


It  has  rarely  been  our  privilege  to  observe 
the  equal  of  this  committee  in  its  efficient 
administration  of  this  huge  convention.  We 
cannot  praise  too  highly  the  service  it  ren¬ 
dered  the  delegates  during  their  stay  in  New 
York  City.  One  of  its  most  helpful  services 
was  a  four-page  illustrated  convention  bul¬ 
letin,  issued  and  distributed  daily  by  Mrs. 
Arvie  Coggan,  of  Heffley  School,  Brooklyn, 
fworking  with  the  publicity  committee.  Prior 
to  the  convention,  a  very  thorough  publicity 
ampaign  was  conducted  by  Bernard  A. 
Shi  It,  of  Buffalo,  and  his  regional  com- 
[nittee. 

Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
as  devoted  to  inspection  of  exhibits,  visits 
many  of  the  city’s  high  schools,  executive 
ommittee  meetings,  and  a  dinner  given  in 
le  evening  to  the  association’s  official 
amily  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg, 
j  The  first  general  session  of  the  convention 
ji^as  held  Thursday  afternoon  and  was  fol- 
bwed  by  the  annual  banquet,  reception,  and 


E.  C.  T.  A.  HOLDS  AN^ 

At  the  Hotel  Pennsylva 


April  5,  1 


Friday’s  program  was  devoted  to  a  general  meet¬ 
ing,  followed  by  section  meetings.  The  National 
Council  of  Business  Education  held  an  early-morn¬ 
ing  breakfast  meeting,  and  the  honor  graduate 
fraternity.  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  held  its  first  national 


executive  coMMiTret 

r  T  A- 


Another  A, 


PRECEDING  the  customary  pre-convention  executive  conf 
the  officers,  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  chaim 


JT  the  officers,  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  chaim 
After  the  dinner,  before  turning  the  meeting  over  to  Presid 
at  having  had  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  officers  ann 
gun  the  year  that  his  dear  friend,  the  late  John  E.  Gill,  of 
Reading  from  left  of  Dr.  Gregg:  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  New 
School,  Boston;  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Treasurer 
President  1939-40,  Dr.  F.  W.  Loso,  Elizabeth,  New  Jerse 
City,  Pennsylvania;  Wallace  Bowman.  High  School,  New  Rc 
Irving  Chase,  Vice-Chairman,  Local  Arrangements  Committe 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York;  Simon  J.  Jason,  Cha 
Hagar,  General  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
cation,  Philadelphia;  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Bi 
New  York;  Wm.  E.  Douglas,  Goldey  College,  Wilmingtc 
Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Secretary,  Director  of  Business  Ec 
I.  Good,  President,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Buf 


MUAL  CONVENTION 

anta,  New  York  City 

%  7,  8 


council  dinner  on  Friday  evening  (see  page  755). 

The  convention  closed  with  a  general  meeting 
Saturday  morning,  at  which  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected. 

•Harry  I.  Good,  associate  superintendent  of  the 


ii^tversary 

ifejence.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg  entertained  at  dinner 
rmen  of  the  Local  Airangements  Committee  of  the  E.C.T.A. 
id^t  Good  and  retiring,  Dr.  Gregg  expressed  his  pleasure 
inually  for  twenty-five  years.  This  pleasant  custom  had  be- 
F  Rider  College,  was  president  of  the  association. 

'  York,  Vice-President;  Katherine  W.  Ross,  Boston  Qerical 
er;  Peter  L.  Agnew,  New  York,  Editor  of  the  Yearbook, 
sey.  Associate  Editor  of  the  Yearbook;  R.  G.  Walters,  Grove 
lochelle.  New  York,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Yearbook  ;k 
tee,  New  York;  W.  W.  Renshaw,  Manager,  New  York  office, 
uirman,  Local  Arrangements  Committee,  New  York;  H.  A. 
ly.  New  York;  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial  Edu- 
iusiness  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany, 
ton,  Delaware;  Mrs.  Harry  I.  Good,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg;  Harry 
iffalo.  New  York. 


public  schools,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  received  congratu¬ 
lations  from  the  entire  organization  upon 
the  completion  of  ten  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  members — three  years  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  board,  six  years 
as  secretary  of  the  Association,  and  one  year 
as  its  president. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was  "The 
Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching  in 
Business  Education."  Peter  L.  Agnew,  of 
New  York  University,  Yearbook  editor  of 
the  Association,  had  the  added  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  convention  program  placed 
upon  his  capable  shoulders. 

We  can  assure  all  those  interested  in 
business  education  that  the  1939  Yearbook 
will  be  worth  many  times  its  cost.  Since 
all  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  convention 
will  be  published  in  it  in  full,  we  are 
restricting  our  report  to  a  few  excerpts 
from  the  addresses  given  at  the  general 
session  and  sectional  meetings.  We  hope 
they  will  serve  as  appetizers  and  that  our 
readers  will  obtain  the  complete  addresses 
for  careful  study.  The  excerpts  follow. 

Welcoming  Address 
MRS.  JOANNA  LINDLOF 
Commissioner,  Board  of  Education,  City  of 
New  York 

I  WOULD  like  to  give  as  my  message  today  that 
you,  as  teachers,  do  everything  possible  in  your 
contact  with  pupils  to  make  them  understand  that 
you,  yourselves,  are  really  living  the  democratic 
ideal  'and  that  the  thing  they  must  do,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  democracy  for  coming  generations,  is 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  democracy  in  their 
daily  lives.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant  for  all  of  us  today. 

THE  HONORABLE  FIORELLO  LA  GUARDIA 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 

[Mayor  La  Guardia  said  that  he  hoped  there 
would  be  more  specialization  and  higher  training 
of  students  who  intended  to  enter  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice,  and  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  teaching  of  subjects  related  to  Central  and 
South  America.} 

I  STRONGLY  advise  increased  courses  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese,  and  an  exchange  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  Central  and  South  America.  With 
ever  changing  conditions  in  the  world  today,  we 
are  closer  than  ever  before  to  our  sister  republics 
south  of  us.  Political  and  social  relations  with 
foreign  countries  generally  start  from,  or  arc 


backed  by,  the  commercial  relations  between 
countries.  There  is  jjrave  danger  today  of  serious 
complications,  unless  we  are  able  to  take  from 
Central  and  S«*uth  America  the  bulk  of  their  trade 
that  g(X“s  to  other  countries.  The  economics  of 
international  affairs  has  become  the  main  factor 
in  political  and  social  relationships. 

We  have  seen  trade  slip  since  the  World  War, 
but,  by  a  proper  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  the  south  and  a  control 
of  raw  materials,  the  Western  Hemisphere  can 
very  well  dictate  world  peace. 

We  find  that  there  is  something  lacking  in  the 
general  run  of  applicants  for  the  minor  clerical 
and  office  positions.  There  are  bright  young  men 
and  women  who  are  serious,  but  there  is  a  larger 
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percentage  failing  in  the  fundamentals  than  there 
should  be,  considering  what  the  country  spends  for 
education.  I  would  suggest,  and  hope  to  see  it 
come,  specialization  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  want  to  do  office  work. 

VX'e  must  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  an  enlightened  educational  system  and 
proved  machinery,  diverting  these  benefits  to  the 
needs  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  Education 
must  continue  to  grow. 

[In  reference  to  the  training  of  office  employees 
and  other  specialized  fields.  Mayor  La  Guardia  said 
that  he  believed  it  would  soon  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  age  of  required  schooling.] 

FREDERICK  ERNST 
Associate  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  High 
Schools,  Sew  York  City 

"The  Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools” 

T  HAVE  been  a  teacher  and  an  observer  and  have 

definite  notions  of  method.  Method  is  organ¬ 
ization  of  subject  matter.  I  might  say  method 
and  subject  matter  are  just  one.  Method,  to  me, 
is  organization  and  arrangement  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  and  if  method  is  that,  and  we  want  to  improve 
method  procedure,  then  I  think  one  of  the  basic 
problems  is  the  grouping  of  our  pupils.  You  can¬ 
not  have  good  methods  if  you  have  totally  hetero- 
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geneous  groups,  ranging  from  the  very  brightest 
to  the  very  slowest. 

My  first  point  is  adjustment  of  subject  matter. 
Subject  matter  for  the  bright  pupil  is  one  thing, 
and  subject  matter  for  the  slow  pupil  is  totally 
different.  You  will  never  improve  method  unless 
you  put  in  front  of  the  teacher  a  teaching  situation 
that  she  can  definitely  handle. 

Some  of  our  large  high  schools  have  schools 
for  the  bright  pupils.  At  the  head  of  these  schools 
we  have  a  supervising  officer  who  selects  the 
faculty.  He  organizes  the  subject  matter,  and 
with  it  comes  method.  Teaching  in  a  bright 
school  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  teaching 
in  a  heterogeneous  one.  I  earnestly  advocate  mak¬ 
ing  these  homogeneous  groups  in  every  school, 
even  in  the  smaller  units.  By  classifying  groups 
into  bright,  average,  and  below  average,  you  will 
have  a  teaching  situation  that  will  enable  our 
teachers  to  go  ahead  in  a  definite  and  thoughtful 
way. 

My  second  point  is  the  matter  of  examinations. 
There  is  a  need  of  reforming  the  examination 
system.  An  examination  affects  the  teacher  and 
her  teaching.  The  type  of  examination  determines 
the  teaching  policy  and  course  of  study.  If  you 
have  a  type  of  examination  that  calls  for  memor¬ 
ization  of  facts,  everything  in  your  classroom  aims 
for  memorization.  Supervisors  generally  do  not 
realize  the  effect  of  examinations  on  the  teacher. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  teacher  has  in  mind 


the  fact  that  an  examination  will  be  given  and 
that  he  will  be  judged  by  the  results. 

My  third  point  is  that  we  will  improve  our 
teaching  if  we  definitely  classify  our  objectives  and 
purposes.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  we  taught 
commercial  English,  including  letter  forms,  answer¬ 
ing  advertisements  and  routine  matters.  Then  we 
said  that  English  is  English  and  gave  only  the 
academic  English  course.  We  went  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  another.  We  went  from  narrow  voca¬ 
tional  purposes  to  general  purposes.  There  is 
where  our  objectives  need  clarification.  Our 
teachers  must  tell  us  just  what  is  needed.  The 
Board  of  Regents  Inquiry  found  our  pupils 
deficient  in  letter  writing  but  good  in  many  other 
things.  Until  we  redefine  vocational  aims,  we  will 
keep  floundering. 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  is  to  cultivate  in 
the  pupil  the  ability  to  desire  to  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent  learner.  We  do  not  do  enough  of  that 
with  our  pupils.  We  do  too  much  for  them. 
We  teach  them  to  lean  on  us,  and  when 
they  leave  us  they  flounder  hopelessly.  One  of 
the  severest  condemnations  in  the  Regents’  Inquiry 
refers  to  our  failure  to  bring  up  our  pupils  to  get 
somewhere  on  their  own. 

The  fourth  point  concerns  the  age  level  at  which 
we  try  out  teaching  things.  I  think  time  has  been 
wasted  and  is  being  wasted  by  trying  to  teach 
things  too  soon.  If  we  would  wait  for  a  maturer 
age  level,  the  thing  would  go  much  more  easily. 
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Some  people  say  the  earlier  you  begin  teaching 
a  foreign  language,  the  better.  That  is  nonsense. 

A  college  freshman  will  learn  three  times  as  much 
French  as  a  high  school  freshman. 

Our  students  come  to  us  at  fourteen,  and  we 
classify  them  as  commercial,  but  we  are  not  so 
sure  about  this  classification.  If  we  waited  for  the 
differentiation  of  courses  until  later  it  would  prove 
more  effective.  If  you  wait  until  they  are  sixteen, 
you  can  say  better  whether  they  are  fitted  for 
commercial  work.  You  can  tell  much  more  about  a 
pupil  at  that  age  than  at  fourteen.  If  there  is 
no  necessity  for  differentiation,  why  must  we  dif¬ 
ferentiate.^  The  commercial  course  should  have 
no  differentiation  in  the  first  year,  hardly  any  in 
the  second,  and  should  center  its  differentiation  in 
the  third  and  fourth.  We  will  stop  wasting  time 
and  money  when  we  offer  our  courses  to  our  pu¬ 
pils  at  a  time  when  they  are  ready  to  take  them. 

IRVING  RASKIN 

First  Assistant,  Accounting  and  Law,  Girls  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Brooklyn;  President,  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City 

EW  YORK  CITY  has  342,000  pupils  taking 
one  or  more  business  subjects  in  the  public 
high  schools  alone. 

There  are  more  than  1,500  teachers  of  business 
subjects,  about  equally  divided  between  the  ac¬ 
counting  and  the  secretarial  departments.  Ap¬ 
proximately  thirty  teachers  teach  merchandising 
subjects. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  300  business  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  junior  high  schools  and  350  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  high  schools.  Another  130  business  teachers 
teach  in  the  New  York  City  vocational  schools, 
making  a  grand  total  of  approximately  2,200  com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in 
New  York  City’s  private  business  schools. 

Ten  years  ago.  New  York  City’s  public  schools 
had  only  700  commercial  teachers.  There  has 
been  a  growth  of  nearly  300  per  cent  within  the 
past  ten  years. 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  BENSON 

Professor  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Psychology, 

New  York  University 

"The  Improvement  of  Classroom  Instruction’’ 

Good  teaching  should  assist  in  bringing  about 
an  economical  and  systematic  organization  of 
experience.  Much  waste  of  time  and  effort  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  learner  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  learning,  or  he  does 
not  put  into  practice  the  principles  that  he  has 
learned,  or  he  needs  guidance  in  learning,  or  his 
emotional  tone  is  not  directed  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  or  he  lacks  insight  into  his  problem,  or  the 
intellectual  motive  has  not  been  stimulated. 
Improvement  can  only  come  through  the  diag¬ 


nosis  of  pupil  difficulties  in  knowing  how  to  attack 
the  problem. 

There  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  a  teacher 
can  teach  a  student  how  to  learn.  Perhaps  learn¬ 
ing  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  teacher.  It  may 
be  that  the  real  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  materials,  the  guidance,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  pupil  does  the  learning  because 
of  his  mental  set  and  inner  activities. 

There  is  no  general  method  of  teaching  or 
learning.  There  is  no  best  way  of  learning  or 
teaching.  If  teachers  would  criticize  their  own 
efforts,  would  study  their  own  results,  would  try 
to  improve  each  day,  we  should  have  better  results 
in  getting  pupils  to  find  their  best  way  of  learn¬ 
ing.  The  teacher  must  know  his  pupils  to  be 
able  to  help  them.  The  teacher  who  thinks  pri¬ 
marily  about  the  subject  matter,  and  not  about  the 
learner,  is  rarely  effective. 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher  has  more  to  do  with 
the  outcome  of  instruction  than  almost  any  other 
one  factor,  and  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  can 
never  be  taught.  It  is  something  that  is  within 
her,  part  of  her  life.  To  be  effective,  she  must 
make  her  attitudes  contagious  in  the  classroom. 

The  teacher’s  own  emotional  stability  and  his 
ability  to  create  the  right  emotional  set  are  im¬ 
portant.  The  correct  rapport  between  teacher  and 
learner  is  most  essential.  School  lessons  and  ex¬ 
ercises  become  life  influences  when  they  reach 
into  the  learner’s  emotions. 

JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.  C.  D. 
"Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching  in  Shorthand 
in  the  Private  Business  School’’ 

The  teaching  of  shorthand  in  private  schools 
and  in  public  schools  presents  essentially  the 
same  problems.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  a  teacher  in  a  private  school  has  a  greater 
incentive  to  achieve  results  than  a  teacher  in  a 
public  school. 

The  private  school  depends  for  its  success,  in 
fact  for  its  very  existence,  upon  being  able  to 
train  students  to  obtain  and  hold  positions  on  the 
completion  of  a  comparatively  brief  course  of 
study.  If  a  student  does  not  secure  a  position  on 
the  completion  of  the  course  of  study,  the  private 
school  suffers  loss  of  prestige,  and  the  shorthand 
teacher  is  blamed.  'This  gives  a  very  strong  moti¬ 
vation  to  all  the  classroom  work.  .  .  . 

Methods  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  instruc¬ 
tion  have  made  astonishing  advances  in  the  past 
forty  years,  and  particularly  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  I  am  convinced  that  the  next  steps  for¬ 
ward  will  be  in  the  direction  of  a  more  scientific 
and  better-balanced  treatment  of  all  the  factors 
involved  in  developing  skill  in  writing  short¬ 
hand.  .  .  . 

What  are  the  human  faculties  brought  into 
play  in  writing  shorthand  from  dictation?  Are 
they  not  the  ear,  the  brain,  the  hand,  and  the  eye? 
Through  the  ear  you  hear  the  word  that  is  uttered. 
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the  brahi  recalls  the  image  of  the  form  for  the 
word,  or  constructs  it,  and  transmits  a  picture  of 
it  to  the  hand,  which  places  it  on  paper.  At  this 
stage  the  eye  has  little  to  do  except  to  observe 
proportion,  etc.;  its  chief  service  comes  later  in 
reading  or  transcribing.  Thus,  the  ear,  the  brain, 
the  hand,  and  the  eye  all  have  a  part  in  the  process 
of  shorthand  w’riting,  and  the  aim  of  all  shorthand 
teaching  is  the  fusion  of  the  action  of  all  these 
so  closely  that  the  response  of  the  hand  to  the 
brain  impulse  becomes  almost  automatic. 

Obviously,  in  order  to  establish  perfect  co-ordi¬ 
nation  between  the  ear,  brain,  and  hand,  there  is 
need  for  much  writing  from  dictation,  as  there  is 
no  other  way  to  establish  automatic  manual  re¬ 
sponse  to  sound.  The  brain  must  be  quickened 
and  the  hand  must  be  disciplined.  Neither  copy¬ 
ing  shorthand  nor  reading  shorthand  develops  that 
response  to  the  sound  of  the  spoken  word,  though 
they  may  help  in  other  ways.  .  .  . 

Another  factor  is  good  shorthand  penmanship. 
Just  thirty-nine  years  ago  I  gave  an  address  before 
this  Association,  advocating  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  penmanship  and  outlining  a  series  of  simple 
drills  for  that  purpose.  1  believe  that  was  the 
first  time  the  expression  "shorthand  penmanship” 
was  used,  and  it  certainly  was  the  first  time  that 
the  training  of  students  to  write  the  shorthand 
forms  fluently  from  the  first  lesson  was  advocated. 
It  was  then  regarded  as  a  very  radical  idea,  for 
at  that  time  an  accepted  axiom  with  teachers  was 
that  all  through  the  theory  work  the  students 
should  be  trained  to  "draw  the  characters  slowly 
and  carefully.”  .  .  . 

If  anything,  I  am  a  stronger  believer  today  in 


shorthand  penmanship  drills  than  I  was  at  that 
time.  Nothing  that  has  ever  been  introduced  has 
had  a  greater  effect  on  the  advancement  of  short¬ 
hand  standards  than  the  attention  given  to  good 
and  fluent  shorthand  penmanship.  .  .  . 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  I  have  been  a  fer¬ 
vent  advocate  of  drills  on  the  most  frequent  words 
— drilling  on  them  until  the  execution  of  them  is 
almost  mechanical.  The  Anniversary  Manual  was 
built  upon  the  plan  of  introducing  the  words  and 
other  material  in  the  order  of  frequency.  .  .  . 

My  own  plan  of  using  these  lists  of  frequent 
words  was  to  combine  them  with  fluent  shorthand 
penmanship  drills,  and  with  the  most  frequent 
simple  phrases.  .  .  . 

But  great  as  are  the  gains  from  drills  on  the 
frequent  words  and  phrases,  they  are  not  sufficient. 
Our  wise  and  witty  friend,  James  N.  Kimball, 
once  said  that  he  could  bring  down  the  speed  of 
any  student  writing  a  hundred  words  a  minute  on 
ordinary  dictation  to  fifty  or  sixty  words  a  minute 
by  introducing  a  few  infrequent  words  in  the  test 
papers,  such  as  idiosyncrasy,  parallelogram,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  encyclopedia,  innocuous,  expenditures, 
indestructible.  You  all  know  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  .  .  . 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  high 
speed  is  the  placing  of  too  much  emphasis  on 
minor  points  of  theory.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
this  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
but  it  still  exists.  At  one  time  it  was  a  real 
menace,  so  much  so  that  I  coined  a  phrase  for 
it,  "Shorthand  Technicitis,”  and  wrote  many  ar¬ 
ticles  about  it.  .  .  . 

Recently  I  read  a  paragraph  from  a  bcxik  by 


The  Business  Office  of  the  E.C.T.A. 

Interior  view  of  the  office  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  located  at  1210  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Arnold  Lloyd,  treasurer  and  business  manager  of  the  association,  is  seated 
at  his  desk,  conferring  with  the  Association’s  printer.  Members  of  the  Association  are  invited  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  to  make  this  office  their  headquarters  when  visiting  in  Philadelphia. 
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Professor  Campagnac,  on  Education  in  Its  Relation 
to  the  Common  Purpose  of  Humanity,  in  which 
this  occurred: 

"A  teacher,  then,  is  a  host  who  has  invited  the 
company  of  his  pupils,  and  their  coming  ought  to 
be  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  him.  Not  every 
teacher  conveys  this  impression  to  his  pupils;  but 
not  every  teacher  is  a  good  teacher,  and  no  teacher 
can  be  a  good  teacher  unless  he  is  truly  a  host  to 
his  pupils  and  shares  with  them  what  he  has 
prtu’ided  to  celebrate  their  coming.  I  think  there 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.” 

DR.  HAMDEN  L.  FORKNER 
Awociate  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

"Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Business  Subjects” 

National  Youth  Administration  should  be 
called  National  Youth  Apprenticeship. 

There  are  three  classes  of  individuals  in  edu¬ 
cation,  as  in  nearly  every  field  of  endeavor — the 
pessimist,  who  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  anything;  the  optimist,  who  believes  that 
things  are  so  good  they  don’t  need  improvement; 
and  the  ameliorist,  who  believes  that,  although 
things  may  be  good  or  bad,  there  is  great  possi¬ 
bility  of  improvement.  As  we  look  at  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  as  appended  to  business  education  and 
see  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  is 
taking  place,  we  see  that  from  a  group  such  as 
this  suggestions  should  come  for  still  further 
improvements. 

The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  based  on  the  third, 
or  the  ameliorist,  point  of  view  and  has  as  its 
theme  the  improvement  that  will  take  place  most 
rapidly  when  business  teachers  take  into  account 
that  the  basic  principle  of  what  is  commonly  called 
business  education  is  not  business  education  at  all. 

Business  education  has  been  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  by  boards  of  education  steeped  in  tradition. 
It  is  surprising  that  many  schools  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  both  east  and  west,  fail  to  offer  commercial 
work  to  their  academic  students. 

I  have  no  patience  with  critics  who  criticize 
without  knowledge  of  teaching  problems.  Anyone 
can  criticize,  but  it  takes  scholarship  to  do  critical 
thinking. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration  called  "National  Youth  Apprenticeship” 
and  have  the  entire  program  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  public  education,  and 
thus  relieve  it  of  some  of  the  stigma  now  attached 
to  it  in  the  minds  of  those  who  look  upon  the 
program  as  a  phase  of  relief. 

In  conclusion,  the  improvement  in  teaching 
business  education  lies  in  improving  conditions 
under  which  teachers  work. 

[Editor’s  Note — The  inspirational  address  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Wells,  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  was  of  such  outstanding  value  that 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce  it  in  condensed 
form  in  a  forthcoming  issue.] 


CHARLES  E.  COOK 
Director  of  Business  Education,  Rochester, 

New  York 

"Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching  in  Business 
Arithmetic” 

There  is  probably  no  subject  in  the  business- 
education  program  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  about  the  results  obtained 
than  in  business  arithmetic.  The  businessmen 
complain  that  our  graduates  lack  the  necessary  skill 
in  handling  simple  operations;  but  when  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  drill  on  the  fundamental  operations,  the 
pupils  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  Drill  must, 
therefore,  be  postponed  until  the  pupils  are  made 
aware  of  their  needs. 

[Mr.  Cook  suggests  that  each  form  of  discount 
be  taught  in  connection  with  the  activity  in  which 
the  device  is  employed,  to  make  it  meaningful. 
We  should  stress  "why.”  He  suggests,  also,  that 
the  market  and  financial  section  of  the  daily  paper 
be  used  to  better  purpose  to  motivate  the  work, 
to  liven  the  subject,  and  to  make  the  pupils 
familiar  with  some  of  the  real  sources  of  business 
information.} 

EDWARD  J.  ROWSE 

Commercial  Co-ordinator,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
"Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching  in  Retailing” 

[Mr.  Rowse  urged  instruction  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects:  Retail  selling;  advertising;  dis¬ 
play;  retail  store  management;  store  organization; 
store  system;  buying;  merchandising;  personality 
development;  color,  line,  and  design;  merchan¬ 
dise  information;  credits  and  collections;  store 
arithmetic;  store  English;  marking,  and  wrapping.] 

Salesmanship  is  a  vocational  subject,  and, 
as  such,  practice  work  is  essential.  Methods 
studied  today,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  used 
some  time  in  the  distant  future,  have  little  vital 
interest  for  the  student.  If,  however,  they  can 
be  put  into  practice  at  once,  they  become  part  of 
the  immediate  working  equipment.  Reports  given 
by  students  concerning  their  store  experiences  pro¬ 
vide  a  wealth  of  classroom  teaching  material.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  shopping  experiences  of  the  pupils 
may  also  be  used  to  teach  retailing.  Such  re¬ 
ports  give  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  subject  from 
the  consumer  angle. 

The  demonstration  sale  can  never  take  the  place 
of  actual  store  experience,  but  it  is  not  without 
value  even  when  students  are  regularly  employed. 
Large  stores  use  this  device  to  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  good  sale  and  a  poor  sale.  The 
best  classroom  work  cannot  be  done  unless  there  is 
selection  of  the  pupils  allowed  to  take  the  course. 
This  selection  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  apti¬ 
tude  for  store  work. 

In  training  for  retailing,  attention  should  not 
be  confined  to  preparing  for  work  in  the  large 
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department  and  specialty  stores.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  our  pupils  are  eventually  going  to 
find  their  field  of  endeavor  in  the  small,  privately 
owned  store,  in  the  small  unit  of  the  chain 
store,  or  in  ownership  of  their  own  small  store. 
Training  for  these  branches  of  retailing  must  not 
be  overlooked. 


P.  MYERS  HEIGES 

Chairman,  Commercial  Department,  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Technical  High  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  Instructor  in  Methods  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  New  York  University. 

"The  Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping  for  Personal  Use” 

[Mr.  Heiges  advocates  that  bookkeeping  be 
taught  from  the  consumer  point  of  view.  The 
modern  type  of  living  requires  that  facts  about 
actual  business  transactions  be  kept  permanently. 
People  need  to  be  taught  the  importance  of  a  bill, 
a  sales  slip,  or  an  invoice;  the  making  and  balanc¬ 
ing  of  budgets;  record  keeping  for  club  purposes. 

[He  feels,  too,  that  the  bookkeeping  teacher  can 
make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  learn  the  subject 
from  the  consumer  point  of  view  with  such  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction,  even  though  he  will  never 
be  able  to  enter  the  accounting  field,  that  many 
so-called  "misfits”  may  be  saved.  He  suggests, 
however,  that  special  classes  for  these  potential 
"misfits”  be  formed  so  that  they  may  progress  at 
their  own  rate. 

t^ince  so  many  of  our  pupils  find  work  in  local 
garages,  laundries,  restaurants,  etc.,  he  feels  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  specific  instruction  in 
those  t>’pes  of  businesses.] 


ISN’T  it  more  interesting  and  practical  for  the 
pupils  to  see  the  necessity  for  keeping  accurate 
records  of  his  personal  business  affairs,  to  have 
him  appreciate  the  value  of  orderliness  and  of 
neatness,  to  have  him  understand  the  necessary 
clerical  work  that  is  required  in  business  offices 
or  in  the  clubs  of  which  he  may  become  a  mem¬ 
ber,  to  understand  and  control  his  own  expendi¬ 
tures,  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  debit  and  credit 
as  applied  to  simple  record  keeping,  to  have  him 
recognize  property  rights,  to  acquire  skill  in  com¬ 
putation?  I  would  suggest  that  this  personal-use 
application  be  added  to  the  present  setup  of  book¬ 
keeping  teaching. 

LLOYD  H.  JACOBS 

Head  of  Business  Education  Department,  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
"Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching  in  Business 
Law” 

Business  law  has  life  values  here  and  now. 

Let  us  teach  law  from  problems,  examples, 
objects,  and  deduct  our  principles  from  them. 

Allow  the  entire  class  to  participate  in  an 
auction  sale. 

Bring  in  actual  warranties  and  insurance  policies 
when  teaching  insurance  and  guarantee. 

Use  newspaper  articles  pertaining  to  law  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  legal  vocabulary,  guidance, 
consumer  education,  and  contracts. 

Peter  L.  Agnew,  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University,  and  Yearbook 
editor  of  the  Association,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  director  of  commer- 


The  1939-1940  Officers  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association 
(Seated,  left  to  right)  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  Peter  L.  Agnew,  Arnold  M. 
Lloyd.  {Standing,  left  to  right)  Edward?.  Jenison,  R.  G.  Walters,  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  Katherine 
W.  Ross,  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Harry  I.  Good. 
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dal  education,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  re¬ 
placed  John  G.  Kirk,  director  of  commercial 
education,  Philadelphia,  whose  three-year 
term  as  member  of  the  executive  board 
expired. 

Wallace  Bowman,  head  of  commercial 
department,  Senior  High  School,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  is  the  new  editor  of 
the  Association  Yearbook.  The  assistant 
editor  for  the  coming  year  is  Dr.  Foster  W. 
Loso,  director  of  commercial  education  for 
the  city  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

The  other  officers  and  board  members 
remained  unchanged.  The  complete  list: 

Pi  Rho  Zeta  to 

The  first  international  conclave  of  Pi 
Rho  Zeta  International  Fraternity  and 
Sorority  is  to  be  held  June  16,  17,  and  18 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  chapters  in 
the  Spencerian  College,  Milwaukee,  of 
which  Miss  E.  M.  Bennett  is  manager,  are 
to  be  the  host  and  hostess  chapters.  The 
Hotel  Schroeder  will  be  convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

Pi  Rho  Zeta  can  now  boast  of  seventy-six 
combined  active  and  alumni  chapters.  The 
following  schools  have  organized  chapters 
during  1939: 

Standard  Business  College,  Hammond,  Indiana; 

Convention  Repiorts  in  the 

For  many  years,  the  B.E.W.  carried  near¬ 
ly  100  pages  of  regional  and  national 
association  convention  reports  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  about  the  same  number  of  pages  of  city 
and  state  convention  reports — one-fifth  of 
the  entire  space  in  the  magazine. 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  we  asked  our  readers 
if  they  would  not  prefer  that  we  confine  our 
convention  reporting  to  regional  and  national 
associations,  eliminating  entirely  reports  of 
all  city  and  state  associations,  thereby  freeing 
approximately  100  pages  (10  pages  an  issue) 
for  additional  instructional  material  and 
pedagogic  discussions.  The  answ'ers  showed 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  the 


President:  Peter  L.  Agnew. 

Vice-President:  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Secretary:  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer:  Arnold  M.  Lloyd. 

Executive  Board:  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth;  Edward 
P.  Jenison,  Becker  College,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Clinton  A.  Reed,  chief.  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Albany,  New  York;  R.  G.  Walters,  Grove  City 
College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania;  Katherine  W. 
Ross,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Harry  I.  Good,  ex-officio,  associate  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Hold  Conclave 

Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Lima,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Bramwell’s  School  of  Business,  Evansville, 
Indiana;  Modern  School  of  Business,  Modesto, 
California;  Fond  du  Lac  Commercial  College, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin;  Wall  Business  College, 
Bradenton,  Florida;  Franklin  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio ;  Massey  Business  Colleges,  Montgomery, 
Alabama;  Fargo  Business  College,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota;  Illinois  Business  College,  Springfield, 
Illinois;  Salem  Secretarial  School,  Salem,  Oregon; 
Augustin  Business  College,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

J.  I.  Kinman,  president  of  Kinman  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
is  sponsor  and  grand  president  of  Pi  Rho 
Zeta  International. 

Business  Education  World 

cutting  down  of  convention  reports  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  us. 

This  editorial  policy  was  put  into  effect 
during  the  school  year  of  1936-37  and  thus 
far  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  our 
readers.  It  will  be  continued  until  our  read¬ 
ers  request  a  change. 

This  restriction  in  no  way  affects  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  B.E.W.  of  any  outstanding 
action  or  forward-looking  program  of  a  city 
or  state  association.  Some  of  the  best  group 
activity  in  the  field  of  business  education  is 
being  carried  on  by  city  and  state  associa¬ 
tions.  We  shall  appreciate  the  co-operation 
of  their  officers  in  keeping  us  advised  along 
these  lines. 
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Vocational  Guidance  in  the 
Teacher  Training  College 

FLORENCE  M.  WALLACE 

loti' a  City,  Iowa 


The  problem  of  vocational  guidance 
in  the  high  school  commercial  de¬ 
partment  has  been  receiving  much 
attention  recently  in  educational  literature, 
but  we  hear  almost  nothing  about  a  voca¬ 
tional-guidance  program  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  teacher  training  institution. 

Because  the  high  school  department  en¬ 
rolls  such  vast  numbers  of  young  people 
at  the  present  time,  it  holds  the  center  of 
the  stage.  All  attention  is  being  focused 
upon  its  vocational-guidance  program.  We 
are  worryu'ng  over  such  problems  as  the 
advisability  of  offering  more  exploratory 
courses  in  commercial  work,  or  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  high  school  pupils  in  their 
expectations  of  obtaining  stenographic 
positions. 

Obtaining  Guidance-Minded  Teachers 
Many  of  these  worries  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated  if  we  were  more  concerned  with 
obtaining  the  right  kind  of  commercial 
teachers.  The  teacher  who  is  mainly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  check  that  she  receives  at  the 
end  of  the  month  and  the  number  of  dates 
and  bridge  parties  that  she  can  add  to  her 
social  calendar  cannot  be  expected  to  show 
much  interest  in  the  problems  of  her  pupils. 
She  has  too  many  entangling  alliances  of 
her  own  to  be  bothered  with  such  extrane¬ 
ous  matters  as  a  youth’s  choice  of  an  occu¬ 
pation. 

Beyond  question,  the  vocational-guidance 
program  of  the  high  school  commercial  de¬ 
partment  is  of  vital  importance;  but,  im¬ 
portant  as  it  may  be,  it  cannot  reach  its 
highest  efficiency  until  a  vocational-guidance 
program  has  likewise  been  promoted  in  the 
commercial  teacher  training  institution. 

Commercial  teachers  should  be  guidance- 
minded  if  they  are  to  co-operate  in  directing 


high  school  pupils  into  suitable  vocations. 
Without  doubt,  the  surest  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  commercial  teachers  who  are  guidance- 
minded  is  to  select  teacher  trainees  carefully 
and  then  to  imbue  them  with  guidance 
techniques  during  their  training  period. 

The  field  of  commercial  teaching  has  ex¬ 
panded  so  rapidly  within  recent  years  that 
commercial -teacher  trainees,  regardless  of 
their  ability,  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
gaining  entrance  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

"Pull”  has  been  a  popular  means  of 
obtaining  positions  during  depression  times 
and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  the  un¬ 
employment  situation  lasts.  It  is  not  always 
the  most  efficient  commercial-teacher  trainee 
who  receives  the  best  position;  inferior 
candidates  frequently  obtain  positions  as 
good  as  or  better  than  those  obtained  by 
candidates  of  superior  ability. 

Apparently  most  commercial  teacher 
training  institutions  have  very  little  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  vocational  guidance.  The 
customary  practice  seems  to  be  that  of  ac¬ 
cepting  and  training  all  candidates  who  pay 
their  admission  fees  at  the  entrance  gate. 
Even  the  course  in  practice  teaching  is 
usually  of  little  value  so  far  as  vocational 
guidance  is  concerned. 

Practice  Teaching  Offered  Too  Late 

Often  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  course 
in  observation,  and  hence  fails  to  reveal 
inferior  teaching  ability.  Moreover,  practice 
teaching  is  usually  offered  in  the  senior 
year — rather  late  in  the  teacher-training 
course  to  use  it  for  prognostic  purposes  to 
eliminate  a  trainee  and  to  guide  him  into 
other  work.  The  elimination,  when  neces¬ 
sary',  should  occur  earlier  in  the  four-year 
training  course. 
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For  prognostication  of  probable  success 
in  the  teaching  field,  many  commercial 
teacher  training  institutions  depend  upon 
the  general  grade  average  made  by  the 
prospective  teacher  in  his  class  work. 

But  grades  are  not  a  sure  index  of  teach¬ 
ing  ability.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
a  brilliant  college  student  to  make  a  very 
poor  showing  when  attempting  to  teach 
in  high  school.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  student  who  makes 
only  average  grades  while  in  college  to 
develop  into  an  excellent  teacher  of  certain 
high  school  subjects.  Scholastic  ability, 
therefore,  does  not  correlate  sufficiently 
high  with  success  in  teaching  to  be  used 
as  the  sole  criterion  by  which  to  choose 
commercial  teachers. 

If  the  right  type  of  young  people  were 
attracted  into  the  commercial  teacher  training 
institution,  the  vocational-guidance  problem 
of  the  commercial  department  would,  in  a 
large  measure,  be  solved.  The  departmental 
staff  would  then  be  relieved  of  the  work 
and  the  responsibility  of  predicting  who 
would  become  the  efficient  teacher  and  who 
should  be  directed  into  other  lines  of  work. 

Prediction  of  this  kind,  even  at  its  best, 
is  more  or  less  uncertain.  If  young  people 
entered  commercial  teacher  training  because 
of  a  definite  interest  in  teaching  the  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  and  with  a  talent  for  this  line 
of  work,  however,  the  uncertainty  of  pre¬ 
dicting  the  successful  commercial  teacher 
would  be  eliminated.  The  chief  problem, 
then,  becomes  one  of  attracting  desirable 
young  people  into  the  commercial  teacher 
training  department. 

The  effort  to  obtain  desirable  con.merci  il- 
teacher  trainees  places  an  added  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  public-relations  program  of 
the  department.  The  usual  scattered  bits  of 
news  about  faculty  members  and  social 
events  that  find  their  way  into  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  college  papers  and  bulletins 
will  not  suffice  for  this  purpose.  Neither 
will  glowing  pictures,  painted  in  rainbow 
colors,  showing  the  wonderful  opportunities 
for  teachers  in  the  commercial  field. 

The  public-relations  committee  should 
map  out  its  publicity  program  so  as  to  give 
complete  and  accurate  information  to  young 


people  who  might  develop  into  happy  and 
efficient  commercial  teachers.  Conditions 
should  be  shown  as  they  actually  exist  in 
the  commercial-teaching  field. 

The  qualifications  essential  for  a  good 
commercial  teacher  should  be  stressed; 
teaching  abilityj  mastery  of  technical  skills, 
thorough  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  and 
interest  and  experience  in  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  efficient  commercial  teacher  is,  to 
a  certain  degree,  a  psychologist.  This  is 
especially  important  if  he  is  to  assist  in 
the  vocational-guidance  program  of  the 
high  school  commercial  department. 

By  presenting  the  whole  commercial  field 
in  its  proper  light,  the  public-relations  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  able  to  obliterate  the  stigma 
that  has  been  placed  upon  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  past.  The  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  department  is  no  longer  the  dump¬ 
ing  ground  for  inferior  students.  When 
this  fact  becomes  clearly  recognized  and  the 
stigma  has  been  removed,  superior  students 
will  no  longer  be  skeptical  about  entering 
this  field  of  teaching.  Neither,  then,  will 
administrators  and  teachers  hesitate  to  direct 
superior  students  into  this  line  of  work. 

The  publicity  given  the  commercial 
teacher  training  institution  through  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  must  be  far  reaching 
if  it  is  to  influence  young  people  still  in 
high  school.  It  is  during  high  school  years 
that  students  should  become  familiar  with 
the  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities 
found  in  the  commercial-teaching  field.  It 
is  then  that  exploratory  courses  in  commer¬ 
cial  work  can  be  tried  out  most  advan¬ 
tageously. 

Obviously,  some  young  people  of  high 
school  age  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
make  definite  decisions  regarding  life  occu¬ 
pations.  Information  concerning  commercial 
teaching  should,  nevertheless,  be  available 
for  those  who  attempt  to  decide  such  mo¬ 
mentous  questions. 

The  provision  of  such  information  is,  in 
reality,  a  major  portion  of  the  vocational - 
guidance  work  of  the  commercial  teacher 
training  institution.  A  vocational-guidance 
program,  working  under  ideal  conditions, 
does  not  decide  questions  for  students  but 
leads  them  to  make  wise  decisions. 


In  order  to  make  prudent  decisions  and 
thus  to  avoid  blundering  into  unsuitable 
lines  of  work,  students  should  view  the  field 
of  commercial  teaching  from  all  jx)ssible 
angles.  The  clear  and  accurate  presentation 
of  information  concerning  this  field  is, 
therefore,  the  best  kind  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  that  the  commercial  teacher  training 
department  can  offer. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  even  with  this 
information  available,  all  young  people  will 
not  decide  judiciously  when  choosing  a 
future  occupation.  Some  students  who  would 
develop  into  excellent  commercial  teachers 
will  veer  off  into  other  lines  of  work; 
while  others,  who  possess  such  a  slight 
amount  of  teaching  ability  that  it  could  not 
be  detected  with  a  microscope,  will  slip  into 
the  department  for  the  training  of  business 
teachers. 

When  such  errors  in  judgment  occur. 


there  is  still  the  probability  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  broadcast  by  the  teacher-training 
institution  will  later  reach  these  students 
and  assist  in  directing  them  into  kinds  of 
work  for  which  they  are  better  suited. 

In  this  way,  the  public-relations  program 
should  to  a  large  extent  serv'e  the  purpose 
of  a  complicated  vocational  guidance  pro¬ 
gram.  By  imparting  information  to  young 
people  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training  department,  it  will 
attract  those  who  have  the  ability  to  develop 
into  efficient  commercial  teachers.  And  by 
reaching  those  young  people  already  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  department,  it  will  inffuence 
them  to  specialize  in  certain  phases  of  com¬ 
mercial  teaching;  or,  if  they  are  not  adapted 
to  this  field  of  teaching,  it  will  aid  in 
guiding  them  into  other  types  of  commer¬ 
cial  work,  into  business,  or  into  other  occu¬ 
pational  fields. 


WILLIAM  D.  M.  SIMMONS,  school 
sales  manager  of  the  Underwood  El¬ 
liott  Fisher  Company,  died  at  his  home  at 


Fort  Worth,  TexaSs  on  March  18,  after  an 
illness  of  three  years. 

Mr,  Simmons,  who  was  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  was  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  that  state.  His  business  career,  how¬ 
ever,  began  in  Texarkana,  Texas.  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  joined  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company  in  New  York,  in  1914,  and  a  few 
years  later  became  head  of  its  educational 
division.  His  early  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  eminently  fit¬ 
ted  him  for  the  educational  and  promotional 


work  with  which  he  was  to  be  identified  so 
long  and  honorably. 

When  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Elliot  Fisher  Company  merged, 
in  1927,  Mr.  Simmons  was  made  school 
sales  manager,  which  position  he  occupied 
until  his  retirement  in  May,  1936,  because 
of  ill  health. 

Under  Mr.  Simmons’  supervision  were 
trained  many  of  the  typists  whose  names 
have  made  history  in  championship  circles, 
including  George  L.  Hossfield,  ten  times 
World’s  champion  typist. 

Mr.  Simmons  had  a  host  of  friends  among 
his  business  associates,  educators,  and  stu¬ 
dents.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  to  whom  w'e  extend 
our  sincere  sympathy. 

IRA  GRIMES,  for  twenty-six  years  head  of 
the  bookkeeping  department  of  the  John 
Marshall  High  School,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
died  on  March  30  at  his  home  after  a  brief 
illness. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  a  pioneer  member  of  the 
Southern  Business  Educators  Association,  and 
in  addition  to  his  teaching  and  administrative 
duties  in  Richmond,  he  conducted  summer  ses¬ 
sion  courses  in  business  education  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottesville. 
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The  ABC’s  of  Office  Machines 

ALBERT  STERN 

No.  4 — Billing  and  Billing  Machines 


Editor's  Note — In  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
selection  of  the  equipment  that  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  instructional  purposes,  the  teacher  of 
office  machines  should  have  a  fundamental  under¬ 
standing  of  the  most-used  types  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion,  such  as  adding  machines,  statement  machines, 
bookkeeping  machines,  etc. 

In  his  series,  of  which  this  is  the  fourth  article, 
Mr.  Stern  describes  in  simple,  non-technical 
language  the  purpose  of  the  various  machines, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  their  value  for 
instructional  purposes. 


Before  attempting  to  explain  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  billing  machines  and  the 
work  they  do,  it  is  advisable  to  discuss 
what  is  generally  understood  by  "billing.” 

We  say  that  we  "receive  a  bill”  for  goods 
sold  to  us  or  for  services  rendered.  As  a 
rule,  the  bill  contains  an  itemized  account 
of  the  amounts,  as  well  as  the  total.  This 
bill  is  also  referred  to  as  an  invoice. 

"Billing”  or  "invoicing”  is  the  process 
of  preparing,  on  a  form  devised  for  that 
purpose,  all  the  information  that  the  vendor 
deems  it  necessary  for  the  debtor  to  have, 
so  that  the  bill  can  be  paid  without  delay. 

Bills  may  be  very  simple,  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  buyer,  order  num¬ 
ber,  shipping  information,  and  one  or  two 
items  requiring  little  or  no  multiplication, 
such  as  "1  doz.  shirts  @  $9  doz.”  Then, 
as  in  hardware  or  lumber  billing,  there  are 
large  multiplications  with  fractional  amounts 
and  discounts  of  various  kinds. 

In  offices  where  the  billing  is  simple  and 
not  very  voluminous,  say  not  more  than 
fifty  bills  a  day,  the  order  clerk  makes  the 
necessary  calculations  and  gives  the  orders 
to  the  billing  clerk  for  copying  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  These  bills  are,  as  a  rule,  checked 
again  by  a  calculating  clerk  after  they  are 
completed. 

Simple  Billing  in  Heavy  Volume 
Where  bills  are  simple  (requiring  little 


computation)  but  heavy  in  volume,  it  is'^ 
advisable  to  use  a  typewriter  that  has  at¬ 
tachments  to  speed  the  operation.  This  is 
especially  true  where  several  copies  are  made 
at  a  time. 

Often,  when  several  copies  of  a  bill  are 
made,  each  copy  is  of  a  different  color,  for 
easy  distribution.  Sometimes  these  copies 
come  in  sets,  stuffed  with  carbon  paper. 
The  carbons  are  used  once  and  thrown 
away,  making  this  method  of  billing  ex¬ 
pensive;  but  the  copying  can  be  done  on 
an  ordinary  typewriter,  the  initial  cost  of 
which  is  less  than  for  a  more  complicated 
machine. 

To  save  this  waste  of  carbon  paper, 
bills  are  sometimes  attached  in  their  length, 
for  continuous  billing  (Figure  1,  page  774). 
In  superfold  bills,  as  this  kind  is  called, 
all  the  same  copies  are  in  separate  strips, 
but  the  strips  are  not  attached.  Thus,  when 
a  bill  with  its  copies  is  torn  off,  the  copies 
are  separate  and  ready  for  distribution. 
Superfold  bills  are  expensive,  because  the 
printing  cost  is  heavy. 

In  order  to  decrease  printing  expense, 
the  fanfold  has  been  devised  (Figure  2), 
in  w’hich  the  strips  are  printed  in  one  and 
the  ends  perforated.  After  the  bill  has 
been  completed  on  the  machine  and  de¬ 
tached,  the  original  and  the  copies  are  all 
attached;  they  open  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 
These  copies  have  to  be  torn  apart  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  fanfold  is  that  all 
the  copies  have  to  be  of  the  same  color. 
The  various  copies  are,  therefore,  not  easy 
to  identify. 

An  important  consideration  in  all  billing 
is  the  fact  that  bills  are  numbered  con¬ 
secutively,  and  that  every  bill  has  to  be 
accounted  for.  No  bill  may  be  destroyed. 
If  an  error  is  made  that  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected,  the  bill  is  marked  void,  but  it  must 
be  properly  filed  with  all  void  bills. 
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Continuous  Billing 

Various  machines  have  been  devised  to 
save  some  of  the  cost  of  carbon  paper. 
Typewriters  arc  made  with  attachments  for 
permitting  the  continuous  use  of  carbon 
paper.  The  attachment,  called  a  "truck,” 
has  several  layers  of  carbon  paper  that  feed 
into  the  bill  that  is  being  typed.  When 
the  typing  is  complete  and  the  carriage  has 
been  released,  the  completed  bill  is  torn 
otf  at  the  perforations  and  the  carbon  sheets 
are  fed  into  the  next  bill  as  it  is  pulled 
into  place. 

A  machine  of  this  kind  is  called  a  "fan- 
fold  biller,”  because,  as  a  rule,  these  bills 
are  attached  not  only  in  their  length,  but 
also  there  are  several  copies  of  each  bill 
attached  in  the  width.  When  a  bill,  with 
its  carbon  copies,  is  completed  and  ton; 


otf,  the  bill  and  its  copies  are  still  together. 
The  bill  and  its  copies  all  have  the  same 
number  for  identification. 

To  summarize  at  this  point:  when  billing 
is  simple  and  very  light  in  volume,  the 
typist  may  insert  the  carbons  and  copy  the 
"filling”  on  the  typewriter  from  the  orders. 
If  there  are  any  computations,  they  are 
done  beforehand  on  a  calculating  machine, 
and,  as  a  rule,  checked  again  after  copying. 

If  the  volume  is  larger,  the  bills  may 
be  obtained  with  the  carbons  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  copies.  These  are  known  as 
"one-time”  carbons.  Sometimes,  if  a  part 
of  the  bill  is  needed  on  one  of  the  copies 
and  not  on  the  others,  a  strip  of  carbon 
is  attached  in  the  proper  place;  this  is 
called  "spot”  carbon.  The  typewriter  is  still 
the  billing  machine. 

To  save  in  the  cost  of  carbon  paper,  the 
fanfold  billing  machine  is  used. 

Kinds  of  Billing  Machines 

The  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
manufactures  two  kinds  of  billers,  the 
Underwood  and  the  Elliott  Fisher. 

The  Underwood  Fanfold  biller  contains 
a  standard  Underwood  typewriter  with  the 
truck  attached  to  the  carriage  for  continuous 
billing  (Figure  3).  This  machine  comes 
in  a  hand  model  and  in  an  electrified- 
carriage  model. 

The  Elliott  Fisher  biller  has  a  standard 
keyboard  with  a  slight  difference,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  typewriter  carriage.  The 
writing  is  done  on  what  is  known  as  a 
"flatbed”  (Figure  4). 

The  typewriter  or  head  can  be  moved  on 
tracks  to  various  positions  on  this  bed,  back 
and  forth  or  from  side  to  side.  The  writing 
line  is  always  fully  visible,  and  it  permits 
what  is  known  as  "spot  writing” — the 
typist  may  select  the  spot  at  which  to  write. 
The  sheets  of  carbon  are  fixed,  and  the 
operation  of  removing  the  bills  carries  the 
different  copies  of  the  bill  through  the 
strips  of  carbon.  This  permits  continuous 
billing,  either  superfold  or  fanfold.  The 
company  makes  this  machine  so  that  the 
head  can  be  moved  either  by  hand  or  by 
motor,  but  the  keyboard  itself  is  not  elec¬ 
trified. 
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In  addition,  this  company  manufactures 
what  is  called  a  ’’simplex”  model  biller, 
for  both  the  Underwood  and  the  Elliott 
Fisher  (Figure  5).  The  simplex  has 

totalizers,”  little  adding-machine  attach¬ 
ments.  Inside  the  machine  is  an  ’’actuator,” 
which,  when  numbers  are  struck  on  the  key¬ 
board,  converts  them  into  amounts  that 
are  not  only  printed  on  the  bill  but  also 
added  in  the  totalizer.  Each  totalizer  has 
a  little  window,  so  that  the  typist  can  read 
the  amounts  in  it.  The  use  of  the  simplex 
model  obviates  the  need  of  checking  the 
bills  after  they  have  been  typed. 

The  Remington  Rand  Company  fanfold 
billers  are  similar  to  the  Underwood,  both 
in  the  simplex  (Figure  6)  and  non-simplex 
models.  The  Underwood  machines  do-  not 
have  electrified  keyboards;  the  Remington 
electric  models  have  both  carriage  and  key¬ 
board  motorized. 

The  Electromatic  biller,  made  by  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines,  is  more  or  less 
similar  to  the  Remington  electric  fanfold 
biller  (Figure  7). 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  has  two  distinct  classes  of  billers; 
fanfold  and  typewriter-computing  billers. 
Its  fanfold  is  comparable  with  the  Under¬ 
wood  (non-simplex)  electric-carriage  biller, 
except  it  differs  in  the  method  of  feeding 
the  carbons  and  the  tearing  off  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  bills  (Figure  8). 

The  Burroughs  typewriter-computing 
biller  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind;  it  not 
only  has  the  typewriter  and  electrified  car¬ 
riage  but  also  contains  several  adding  ma- 

BRUCE  a.  FINDLAY  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  visual  education  section 
of  the  division  of  service  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools. 

A  graduate  of  Pomona  College,  Mr.  Findlay 
received  his  master’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California.  He  was  for 
several  years  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  public  schools,  subsequently  en¬ 
tering  the  business  world  as  personnel  man¬ 
ager  and  acting  superintendent  of  a  large  Los 
Angeles  department  store.  Mr.  Findlay  later 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  manager  of  its  convention 
department,  holding  that  position  at  the  time 
of  his  present  appointment. 


chines  as  well  as  a  subtracting  and 
multiplying  mechanism.  It  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  biller  on  the  market,  but  many  firms 
pay  the  increased  initial  cost  because  of  the 
advantages  of  its  computing  mechanism 
(Figure  9). 

By  means  of  this  machine,  the  order  as 
it  is  taken  may  be  given  to  the  operator 
without  any  previous  computations,  the 
machine  doing  all  this  work  and  automati¬ 
cally  printing  all  the  answers.  It  is  claimed 
that,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  just  to  copy 
a  bill,  this  machine  computes,  types  the 
information,  and  prints  all  results.  Never¬ 
theless,  another  clerk  should  check  the  items 
with  a  calculating  machine  before  the  bills 
are  sent  out,  to  find  possible  errors  in  copy¬ 
ing  from  the  orders. 

Why  Teach  Billing? 

Billing  or  invoicing  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  accounting  work  of  a  firm.  Only  an  ac¬ 
curate,  rapid  typist  can  bill  correctly.  Since 
many  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  will  be  doing  such  office 
work,  it  behooves  us  to  acquaint  students 
thoroughly  with  the  details  of  billing  and 
with  filling  out  of  billing  forms  on  the  type¬ 
writer. 

With  such  a  foundation,  a  couple  of 
hours  with  any  of  the  billing  machines  (ex¬ 
cept  the  Elliott  Fisher  and  the  Burroughs 
Computing,  which  require  a  special  course 
of  instruction)  will  open  up  to  our  com¬ 
mercial  graduates  a  new  field  of  vocational 
opportunity. 

+ - 

Mr.  Findlay,  in  collaboration  with  his  wife, 
Esther  Blair  Findlay,  is  the  author  of  a 
popular  book  of  business  plays.  Keys  and 
Cues,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  dramatize 
the  teaching  of  business  attitudes. 

Hollis  P.  guy,  assistant  professor  of 
commerce.  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex¬ 
ington,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Business  Education  Association, 
filling  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Clyde  Humphrey,  who  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Association’s  quarterly.  Modern 
Business  Education. 

Mr.  Guy  retains  his  position  as  managing 
editor  of  this  quarterly. 
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Comments  by  Our  Readers 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  each  of  our  readers  to  coiument 
frankly  on  the  articles  appearing  in  the  Business  Education  World 


Standards  in  Typewriting 
At  the  Junior  College  Level 

(January,  1939,  pages  361-366) 
Comments  by  Harold  H.  Smith 

ROFESSOR  FREDERICK  NICHOLS, 
of  Harvard  University,  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
under  the  title  ‘'Hard  to  Believe”  (page  9), 
comments  on  Miss  Fanny  E.  Baggley’s 
article  on  "Standards  in  Typewriting  at  the 
junior  College  Level.”  He  points  out  that 
the  "certificates  of  proficiency,”  which  she 
describes,  bear  witness  to  the  student’s  abil¬ 
ity  only  "in  terms  of  words-a-minute  on 
straight  copy,  in  spite  of  a  course  which 
obviously  aims  to  develop  all-around  typing 
ability.” 

He  continues;  "Not  a  single  real  office¬ 
typing  job  is  taken  into  account  in  the  final 
test  to  measure  results  of  teaching  in  a 
course  which  undertakes  to  train  typists.  I 
still  don’t  believe  I  have  read  this  article 
correctly.”  Quite  right — he  has  not! 

Let  us  refer  to  the  second  column  of 
Miss  Baggley’s  article,  on  page  363. 

During  the  last  quarter  [of  the  first  term],  an 
attempt  is  made  to  acquaint  him  [the  student] 
with  budget  procedure  so  that  he  can  experience 
the  practical  situation  wherein  he  applies  his  typ¬ 
ing  technique  to  an  everyday  problem  and  thus 
senses  what  it  means  to  typewrite  and  turn  out  an 
assigned  amount  of  work  within  a  given  period  .  . 

An  attempt  is  made  also  to  introduce  the 
student  to  actual  business  standards  .  .  . 

Again,  refer  to  the  paragraphs  dealing 
with  the  second  term’s  work,  pages  365 
and  366: 

All  work  is  graded  according  to  actual  business 
standards  .  .  . 

Read  the  last  paragraph  dealing  with  the 
third  term’s  work,  at  the  top  of  page  366; 

The  work  is  graded  according  to  actual  business 
standards  .  .  . 

Finally,  read  the  first  paragraph  below 


the  centered  title,  "Certificates  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency.”  (Italics  are  ours.) 

Certificates  of  proficiency  are  awarded  in  all 
three  courses  for  superior  accomplishment  in 
timed  work  as  follows  .  .  . 

It  is  well  known  that  such  awards  pro¬ 
vide  highly  desirable  motivation  to  students 
who  are  learning  to  type.  They  have  been 
known  to  provide  needed  motivation  to  en¬ 
courage  continued  effort  to  improve  basic 
typing  skill  even  after  students  have  left 
school. 

That  Professor  Nichols  should  appear  to 
want  such  valuable  devices  discarded  is 
"hard  to  believe.”  We  all  know'  he  is  very 
much  interested  in  "certificates  of  pro¬ 
ficiency”  with  respect  to  practical  typing 
jobs.  That  is  a  laudable  objective. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  construction  of  practical  typing  tests  of 
the  kind  he  favors,  and  we  predict  that  he 
will  shortly  discover  the  tremendous  diffi¬ 
culty  of  preparing  tests  of  equivalent  diffi¬ 
culty,  even  in  the  range  of  simple  tests. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  tests  should  halt.  It  is  a  fair 
guess,  however,  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  a  score  on  one  such  practical  test 
will  bear  a  definite,  understandable  relation¬ 
ship  to  an  identical  score  on  another  that 
is  intended  to  be  an  equivalent  test.  In 
other  words,  it  will  probably  be  very  difficult 
to  know  how  much  vocational  proficiency  a 
given  score  on  such  a  test  implies. 

The  real  point  in  my  "comment  and 
challenge”  is  that  Professor  Nichols  has 
misunderstood  the  statements  Miss  Baggley 
made  in  her  article.  Apparently,  he  did  not 
recognize  that  the  centered  title,  "Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Proficiency,”  denotes  that  what  fol¬ 
lows  is  a  discussion  of  the  way  these 
certificates  function  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  basic  skill  in  all  three  terms 
of  typing.  The  bases  upon  which  both  the 
basic  and  applied  typing  work  in  the  third 
(the  last)  term  are  judged  are  fully  de- 
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scribed  under  the  preceding  centered  title, 
‘'Advanced  'I'ypewriting.” 

For  a  long  time,  Professor  Nichols  has 
been  "criticizing,  commenting,  and  chal¬ 
lenging"  the  overuse  of  timed  and  untimed 
straight-copy  practice  in  advanced  courses 
in  which  the  aim  should  be  mainly  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  for  the  job. 

This  is  as  it  should  be;  but  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  oppose  the  whole  program  of  timed 
and  untimed  straight-copy  practice,  except  as 
it  is  tolerated  and  undirected  through 
assignments  to  type  "perfect  copies.”  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  any  of  these 
were  to  be  misled  into  thinking  that  Miss 
Baggley’s  article  justifies  their  point  of  -view 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

Speaking  again  from  my  experience  as 
a  skilled  typist  and  as  an  employer  of 
typists,  I  will  even  go  on  record  as  being 
convinced  that  most  of  the  typists  who  are 
graduated  today  would  be  better  office 
workers  had  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
their  courses  been  devoted  to  a  definite 
routine  of  result-getting,  timed  straight- 
copy  practice. 

Far  better  that  students  should  increase 
their  basic  skill  until  they  can  "make  the 
machine  talk,”  doing  a  minimum  of  the 
typing  and  arranging  of  business  forms,  than 
that  they  should  do  as  so  many  have  done 
for  years — slowly  turn  out  business  papers 
without  regard  to  productive  output,  and 
with  little  or  no  worth-while  effort  to  handle 
the  machine  more  skillfully. 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  affirmation 
may  bring  some  criticism,  but  I  invite  pro¬ 
spective  critics  to  note  that  I  have  specified 
"a  definite  routine  of  result-getting,  timed 
Straight-copy  practice” — not  a  hit-and-miss 
diet  of  poorly  directed  straight-copy  prac¬ 
tice. 

Prognosis  in  Business  Education 

(March,  1939,  pages  533-536) 
Comments  by  P.  L.  Turse,  High  School, 
Peekskill,'  New  York 
R.  BLACKSTONE  points  out  that 
a  review  of  experimental  data  in 
prognosis  indicates  that  few  prognostic 


tests  correlate  above  .60  with  achievement; 
also,  that  correlation  coefficients  must  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  predictive  efficiency 
and  that,  therefore,  they  must  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  positive  .90  for  prognostic 
tests  to  make  significantly  better  predictions 
than  could  be  made  by  pure  guess. 

One  might  infer  from  Dr.  Blackstone’s 
article  that  low  or  negative  correlations 
with  achievement  are  always  indications  of 
poor  prognostic  qualities.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  possible  for  a  single  test  to  have  such 
a  correlation  with  achievement  and  still  be 
an  important  anu  necessary  part  of  a  test 
battery  J 

The  writer  is  at  present  accumulating  data 
from  a  fairly  extensive  prognosis  experiment 
and  finds,  as  Dr.  Blackstone  suggests,  that 
a  major  reason  for  the  apparently  low  cor¬ 
relations  is  that  factors  of  pupil  interest  and 
application  have  not  been  controlled  in 
aptitude  experiments. 

It  is  no  secret  that  comparatively  few 
pupils  work  to  their  capacity  in  any  given 
school  subject;  hence  the  development  of 
the  accomplishment  quotient  in  interpreting 
pupil  achievement. 

Mary  Doe  may  be  accurately  "prognosed” 
as  having  superior  ability  or  capacity  for  a 
given  subject,  but  for  num«rous  deliberate 
or  undeliberate  reasons  may  not  apply  her¬ 
self  fully  during  the  study  of  the  subject. 
Her  achievement  score  will  be  lower  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  and  the  correlation 
with  her  aptitude  test  score  is,  therefore, 
understated. 

I  have  used  the  word  "understated” 
rather  than  the  word  "spurious”  because, 
according  to  Hull,^  a  spurious  correlation 
coefficient  is  one  which  has  been  secured 
when  actually  the  aptitudes  have  not  been 
caught.  In  Mary’s  case,  the  coefficient  is 
genuine,  but  it  is  understated. 

Certainly,  from  this  fact  alone,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  aptitude  test  was  unre¬ 
liable.  Likewise,  pupils  with  meager  or 
marginal  aptitude  may,  through  intense 
interest  and  application,  attain  a  passing  or 
above-passing  grade.  Again,  this  fact  will 

’  C.  L.  Hull,  "Aptitude  Testing,”  World  Book 
Company,  1928,  p.  455. 

’  Jhid. 
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artificially  reduce  the  correlation,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  the  pupils  in  the 
group  will  not  make  intense  application. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  this:  When  a 
pupil  scores  high  in  aptitude  and  low  in 
achievement  (assuming  accurate  achieve¬ 
ment  measures),  as  much  suspicion  must  be 
cast  upon  the  pupil’s  interest  and  applica¬ 
tion  as  upon  the  reliability  of  the  aptitude 
test. 

Inversely,  however,  when  a  pupil  scores 
low  in  aptitude  and  high  in  achievement, 
greater  suspicion  falls  upon  the  reliability 
of  the  aptitude  test.  In  the  latter  case  (all 
other  factors,  of  course,  controlled),  it  is 
probable  that  the  capacities  measured  by  the 
aptitude  test  are  of  a  nature  that  they  can 
be  and  have  been  developed  during  the 
study  of  the  subject.  A  good  aptitude  test 
is  composed  of  abilities  or  capacities  which 
are  not  appreciably  developed  through  a 
study  of  the  subject.  These  qualities  of  an 
aptitude  test  might  be  determined  by  a 
comparison  of  scores  made  by  giving  it 
before  and  after  the  study  of  the  subject. 

Another  weakness  of  prognostic  tests 
can  be  detected  in  their  failure  to  prog¬ 
nosticate  accurately  in  the  "average”  or  mid¬ 
section  of  a  distribution  of  scores.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  most  aptitude  tests  prognosticate  fairly 
accurately  at  the  extremes  of  a  distribution 
but  many  other  subject  matter  achievement 
tests  may  predict  as  accurately  at  those 
points.  The  writer  has  found  that  English 
marks  I.Q.,  and  the  Hoke  Prognostic  Test 
predict  shorthand  achievement  about  equally 
well  at  the  extremes  of  a  class  distribution 
but  that  this  prediction  is  less  equal  and 
far  less  accurate  at  the  average  and  near 
average  points.  This  probably  occurs  be¬ 
cause  pupils  around  the  median  or  mean 
are  more  nearly  homogeneous  and  a  test 
must,  therefore,  be  highly  refined  to  further 
differentiate  individuals  at  this  point.  An¬ 
other  measure,  therefore,  of  a  good  aptitude 
test  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  predictions  in  the  inter-quartiles  of  a 
given  distribution. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  of  technique 
and  criteria  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Blackstone, 
it  seems  that  aptitude  testing  in  commer¬ 
cial  or  any  field  must  take  into  account  the 


factors  of  pupil  interest  and  application. 
These  may  be  controlled  by  teacher  observa¬ 
tion  and  rating,  by  the  use  of  vocational 
interest  questionnaires,  or  by  specially  con¬ 
structed  media.  These  measures,  it  seems 
to  the  writer,  will  then  have  to  be  weighted 
into  the  achievement  test  scores  or  "par- 
tialed”  out  of  them  in  order  to  make  cor¬ 
relation  coefficients  more  accurate  indicators 
of  the  value  of  aptitude  tests. 

Commercial  Contests 

(December,  1938,  pages  325-326) 

Comments  by  Ralph  Martin  McGrath, 
Acting  Head  of  Commercial  Department, 
Lincoln  {Illinois)  Community  High  School. 

T  N  the  community  in  which  I  teach,  plans 
1.  were  first  laid  this  year  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  state  contest.  A  few  months 
ago,  after  a  conference  with  the  principal- 
superintendent,  we  decided  very  definitely 
not  to  enter  the  contest.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  why  this  action  was 
taken. 

We  felt,  first,  that  the  main  function  of 
the  commercial  department  was  to  train  for 
the  job  and  not  for  the  contest;  and  with  the 
very  heavy  teaching  loads  that  we  have,  we 
could  not  do  both.  The  question  that  was 
answered  first  was,  "What  are  we  training 
for?”  The  superintendent  answered  it  cate¬ 
gorically:  "The  job.” 

One  other  member  of  the  department,  who 
had  entered  the  contest  last  year,  told  the 
superintendent  just  how  she  got  her  students 
ready  for  the  contest  and  just  what  she  had 
to  do  to  take  the  places  that  she  did.  She 
drilled  her  students  night,  noon,  and  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  contest.  She  concentrated  her 
attention  on  the  team  for  the  contest,  and  she 
frankly  states  that  she  did  not  attempt  to 
carry  the  rest  of  the  class  along.  The  en¬ 
trants  to  the  contest  were  her  main  concern 
and  she  recognized  the  fact. 
f,In  another  department  of  the  same  school, 
a  former  department  head,  who  had  made 
the  town  contest-conscious  with  the  work  of 
his  department,  told  me  he  felt  that  the 
bright  students  were  his  major  concern  and 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  his  time  should  be 
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taken  up  with  those  who  do  not  show  an 
aptitude  for  the  work.  Since  contest  win¬ 
ning  was  his  major  objective,  we  can  readily 
agree  with  him. 

At  the  conference  with  the  superintendent, 
this  question  was  raised:  "Is  that  the  proper 
philosophy  of  education?”  The  department 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  not. 

Our  philosophy  must  be  that  of  helping 
as  many  of  the  students  as  we  can — not  mere¬ 
ly  the  bright  students  who  may  go  out  and 
win  cups  for  the  trophy  case  and  bring  us 
and  the  coach  a  bit  of  passing  glory. 

Last  summer  at  Northwestern  I  met  some 
very'  active  coaches  in  contest  work,  men  who 
have  taken  prizes  in  the  state.  Almost  uni¬ 
versally  they  told  me  that  the  contest  dom¬ 
inated  the  curriculum  and  that  they,  spent 
their  class  time  pointing  for  the  contest. 
They  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
they  dropped  from  the  course  those  students 
who  were  having  trouble  with  it  and  concen¬ 
trated  their  attention  on  "those  who  could 
get  it.”  They  agreed  that  it  was  not  good 
educational  philosophy,  but  that  was  the  way 
to  get  results. 

That  being  the  case,  we  may  well  ask  our¬ 
selves,  "What  price  is  the  public  paying  for 
the  trophies  that  adorn  that  case?”  It  is 
not  an  idle  question,  by  any  means. 

The  contest  means  the  distortion  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  denial  to  the  slower  stu¬ 
dent  of  his  just  opportunity  for  adequate  in¬ 
struction.  This  was  the  second  considera¬ 
tion  that  prompted  us  to  decide  against  en¬ 
tering  the  contest. 

The  third  consideration  was  the  conflict 
of  contest  dates.  We  found  that  the  most 
likely  candidates  for  the  contest  w’ere  W'anted 
by  other  coaches  and  that  the  dates  of  the 
contests  in  other  divisions  were  coming  at 
about  the  same  time.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  school,  the  student  himself  decides  which 
of  the  contests  he  will  enter,  and  so  we  had 
all  the  elements  of  a  real  inter-school  fight 
over  material. 

There  are  departments  where  the  contest 
work  is  much  more  a  reflection  of  the  work 
of  the  schoolroom  than  is  the  commercial 


contest.  My  criticism  of  them  does  not  apply 
so  severely  as  it  does  to  my  own  field. 

Of  this  I  am  convinced:  We  cannot  train 
for  the  job  and  the  contest,  too,  with  pres¬ 
ent  teaching  loads  what  they  are.  A  public 
jeaction  is  setting  in  against  the  amount  of 
time  the  student  is  kept  in  the  school ;  sooner 
or  later,  it  w'ill  break  out  in  open  rebellion. 
When  it  does,  the  contest  work  will  stop  for 
a  while  until  we  take  a  saner  view  of  it. 

The  report  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  on  the  subject  of  stand¬ 
ards  indicates  that  the  training  of  the  student 
at  the  present  time  is  for  the  "spurt”  stand¬ 
ard  of  work  rather  than  the  "sustained” 
standard  such  as  the  student  actually  en¬ 
counters  in  the  office.  The  state  contest,  as 
conducted,  is  built  around  the  "spurt”  stand¬ 
ard,  not  the  sustained  standard.  This  leads 
to  a  further  distortion  of  the  curriculum. 

The  contest  prepares  a  few'  very  bright 
students  for  brilliant  work,  and  in  so  doing, 
withdraws  the  teaching  energy  of  the  teacher 
from  the  average  and  the  slower  student, 
w'ho  in  many  instances  need  the  work  to 
earn  a  living  and  need  the  time  of  that 
teacher  much  more  than  does  the  brilliant 
student. 

We  feel  that  the  contest  does  not  achieve 
its  objectives  but,  on  the  contrary',  creates 
an  unhealthy  attitude  of  mind  in  the  stu¬ 
dents,  in  that  it  gives  them  the  idea  that 
speed  and  accuracy  for  short  periods  of  time 
are  the  main  goals  of  commercial  education. 
The  slower  student  facing  such  very  stiff 
competition  does  not  put  his  best  effort  for- 
w'ard  but  simply  quits  and  turns  to  other 
courses. 

Regardless  of  w'hat  contest  proponents  may 
say,  the  curriculum  is  dominated  by  the  con¬ 
test  idea,  and  the  remedial  work  of  which 
w'e  hear  so  much  simply  is  not  done.  In  some 
schools,  the  contest  coach  teaches  a  very 
much  lighter  schedule  than  does  the  non¬ 
contest  teacher,  but  once  again  I  question 
whether  the  coaches  are  doing  remedial  work. 

In  fairness  to  the  average  and  the  slower 
student,  let  us  scrap  this  thing  called  the 
Commercial  Contest. 
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It’s  Easy  to  Teach 
Problem  -  Sol  vi  ng 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 


A  PROBLEM  has  been  defined  as 
"A  statement  representing  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  requires  some  conscious 
effort  for  adjustment.”  If  the  solution  or 
adjustment  is  made  in  terms  of  number, 
the  problem  is  an  arithmetical  problem. 
The  problem  is  a  vehicle  for  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  of  abstract  numbers 
already  acquired. 

A  problem  does  not  indicate  the  process 
to  be  used  in  the  solution;  in  an  example, 
the  process  is  indicated.  A  knowledge  of 
fundamental  operations  is  required  in  work¬ 
ing  examples. 

Until  the  twentieth  century,  the  value  of 
problem  solving  was  thought  to  be  chiefly 
of  a  disciplinary  nature.  Large  numbers 
and  puzzling  problems,  with  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  drill,  were  considered  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  This  view  is  sharply 
at  variance  with  the  present  utilitarian 
view,  which  holds  that  social  insight,  prac¬ 
tical  numbers,  practice  in  language  inter¬ 
pretation,  utilization  of  arithmetic  skills,  and 
training  for  the  development  of  thinking 
power — within  the  limits  of  the  modern 
conception  of  transfer  of  training — are  of 
greater  importance. 

Requirements  of  the  Problem 

A  good  problem  must  appeal  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  interests  and  instincts,  must  be  within 
the  sphere  of  his  experience,  and  must  be 
true  to  life.  Upon  the  realism  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  depends  much  of  its  value,  although 
this  does  not  preclude  problems  dealing 
with  subjects  within  the  imaginative  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  student,  as  problems  in  bank¬ 
ing,  insurance,  stocks,  etc. 

The  situation  in  the  problem  should  be 


one  in  which  the  student  may  actually 
visualize  himself.  The  project  method  makes 
this  possible. 

The  problem  must  be  concrete;  that  is, 
within  the  experience  of  the  student.  Prob¬ 
lems  based  on  illustrations  or  concerning 
objects  are  not  necessarily  concrete  to  the 
student.  Inane  situations,  such  as  "How 
many  $1.75  books  can  be  bought  for 
$31.50.^”  and  misleading,  unreal,  and 
absurd  situations,  such  as  "If  a  man  walks 
4  miles  in  one  hour,  how  many  miles  will 
he  walk  in  3  days?”  should  be  avoided, 
except  when  used  as  aids  in  teaching  new 
principles  and  in  reviewing  skills  and 
processes  already  learned. 

The  terminology  of  the  problem  must  be 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  student. 
New  terms  should  be  explained  before  they 
are  used.  The  language  used  should  be 
varied,  simple,  and  clear.  Indeed,  the  arith¬ 
metic  lesson  may  profitably  become,  at 
times,  a  language  lesson.  Stereotyped  forms 
of  expression  and  "cures”  should  be 
avoided,  because  they  are  usually  lacking  in 
realism.  Precision  in  the  use  of  words 
should  be  the  rule  at  all  times  in  the 
preparation,  presentation,  and  solution  of 
problems. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
students  in  solving  oral  or  reasoning  prob¬ 
lems  are  difficulties  in  understanding  the 
terminology  in  which  the  problems  are 
phrased.  The  relations  among  the  various 
parts  of  the  problem  are  not  readily 
grasped.  Scientifically  conducted  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  that,  where  these  diffi¬ 
culties  in  reading  and  in  reading  compre¬ 
hension  have  been  removed,  there  has  been 
a  decided  improvement  in  problem  solving 
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Oral  Problems 

In  general,  three  methods  are  used  to 
teach  students  how  to  solve  oral  problems: 

1.  The  use  of  a  large  number  of  problems  re¬ 
quiring  no  special  technique. 

2.  The  use  of  analysis  as  a  definite  technique 
in  attacking  problems. 

The  use  of  analogy,  or  training  pupils  to 
see  the  similarity  between  difficult  and  easy  prob¬ 
lems,  and  so  to  decide  what  process  to  use  in 
solving  the  ditficult  problems. 

For  many  teachers,  the  first  seems  to  be 
the  most  effective  method.  It  may  appear 
to  some,  however,  that  the  effectiveness  of 
any  method  of  teaching  students  to  solve 
reasoning  problems  in  practice  depends 
greatly  on  the  skill,  training,  and  2eal  of 
the  teachers  using  the  method,  and  on  the 
determination  of  the  students  to  solve  the 
problems. 

True-to-Life  Situations 

Problem  material,  to  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  good,  and  to  lead 
more  directly  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  utili¬ 
tarian  aim,  should  be  drawn  from  true-to- 
life  situations.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  home,  from  which  are  drawn 
problems  involving  rent,  food,  and  cloth¬ 
ing;  activities  based  on  commerce  and 
industry  that  come  within  the  understanding 
of  the  student ;  amusements,  plays,  and 
games,  leading  to  projects  for  student  solu¬ 
tion;  personal  junior-business  occupations, 
such  as  selling  newspapers  and  magazines, 
running  errands,  w-orking  at  minor  office 
jobs;  classroom  and  school  activities  leading 
to  problems  in  computing  percentage  based 
on  attendance,  preparation  of  graphs  in 
connection  with  w^ork  in  drawing,  figuring 
problems  based  on  denominate  numbers, 
and  practical  measurements  in  connection 
with  references  to  distances  and  areas  in 
history  and  commercial  geography;  and 
many  social  and  civic  activities  with  which 
the  student  is  familiar  and  in  which  he  is 
vitally  interested. 

Types  of  Problems 

There  are  three  types  of  problems:  the 
isolated  problem;  the  group,  or  narrative, 
problem;  and  the  real-situation  problem. 

The  isolated  problem  applies  the  arith¬ 


metical  process  taught,  but  usually  does  not 
contain  familiar  situations.  It  is  easily 
graded  and  requires  some  judgment.  It 
often  contains  cue  words  and  is  not  much 
better  than  the  ’’naked  problem,”  that  is, 
a  problem  stripped  of  verbage. 

Example:  The  rate  is  25  per  cent  and  the  base 
is  150.  Find  the  percentage. 

The  group,  or  narrative,  problem  relates 
to  social,  civic,  or  business  activities  and  is 
usually  made  up  of  several  related  prob¬ 
lems  whose  results  are  connected.  This  type 
of  problem  is  more  real  than  the  isolated 
problem  and  emphasizes  and  makes  more 
impressive  the  information  given.  Too 
much  time  is  often  required  for  its  solution, 
and  the  possibility  of  error  is  increased, 
because  if  one  section  of  the  problem  is 
wrong,  the  whole  problem  is  w'rong. 

The  real-situation  problem  concerns  mat¬ 
ters  of  student  interest  and  requires  genuine 
exercise  of  judgment.  Such  problems  as 
advantages  of  investments  in  stocks  or  in 
the  bank,  cost  of  electricity  versus  gas,  etc., 
fall  in  the  real-situation  problem  class. 

All  problems  may  be  reduced  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  forms:  namely,  find¬ 
ing  a  part  of  a  number,  finding  what  part 
one  number  is  of  another,  and  finding  the 
whole  number  when  a  part  is  given. 

Procedure  of  Problem  Solving 

Only  general  suggestions  can  be  made  as 
to  the  procedure  to  be  follow^ed  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems,  because  of  the  diversified 
types  and  complex  situations  presented. 
Mental  images  of  the  magnitudes  involved 
in  the  problems  should  be  formed  and  what 
is  given  determined.  What  is  to  be  found 
should  then  be  noted,  and  the  processes  to 
be  used  should  be  decided  upon  by  com¬ 
paring  what  is  given  with  what  is  to  be 
found. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  should  be 
approximated  and  checked  with  the  result 
obtained.  Every  answer  should  be  verified 
and  checked,  either  by  reworking  or  by 
solving  by  another  method. 

Every  problem  should  be  approached  by 
carefully  analyzing  its  contents.  In  this 
way,  the  method  of  attack  and  the  opera- 
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tioiis  necessary  for  its  solution  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  This  procedure  is  necessary,  as 
any  unknown  c^uantity  creates  a  problem. 

When  a  problem  is  solved  by  a  rule  or 
formula,  the  rule  should  first  be  discovered 
and  formulated  by  the  student  himself.  This 
plan  tends  to  promote  student  self-activity 
and  self-expression,  leads  to  satisfaction,  and 
aids  memory.  The  teacher  should  use  words 
that  ought  to  appear  in  the  rule  that  is 
formulated.  The  use  of  a  rule  or  formula 
provides  a  convenient  form  of  generaliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  easily  remembered  because  of 
its  brevity.  The  student’s  mastery  of  sym¬ 
bols  is  aided  and  his  power  to  deal  with 
abstract  facts  developed. 

The  graphic  method  of  problem  solving 
is  used  when  the  type  of  problem  is  new, 
when  conditions  are  difficult  to  image,  and 
when  it  offers  the  simplest  solution.  Prob¬ 
lems  in  practical  measurements  can  best  be 
solved  by  this  method. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  approxi¬ 
mate  answers,  thus  learning  how  to  visualize 
magnitudes  and  develop  a  "number  sense” ; 
should  be  urged  to  make  up  problems  of  a 
definite  type,  thus  developing  a  constructive 
imagination;  should  be  required  to  indicate 
the  operations  used  in  solving  problems  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  performed;  and 
should  be  taught  how  to  solve  incomplete 

International  Contest  on 

The  seventh  annual  International  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  Contest  will  be  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  on  June  27  and  28. 

The  championship  tests  are  divided  into 
three  divisions:  Secondary  Schools,  Private 
Business  Schools,  and  Accredited  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

There  are  three  classes  of  tests:  Novice, 
Amateur,  and  Open.  Tests  will  be  given 
in  shorthand,  including  transcription;  type¬ 
writing,  bookkeeping,  machine  calculation, 
and  dictating  machines. 

The  official  1939  World’s  Amateur  and 
Novice  Typewriting  Contests  will  be  held 
June  28  as  a  special  event  in  this  Interna¬ 
tional  Contest. 


problems  and  problems  without  numbers. 

An  example  of  a  problem  without  num¬ 
bers  is  the  following:  "How  would  the  cost 
of  one  article  be  determined  if  the  total 
cost  of  a  purchase  is  known?” 

An  example  of  an  incomplete  problem  is 
the  following:  "A  profit  of  15  per  cent  of 
the  cost  is  gained  by  selling  an  article  for 
$23.  Complete  the  problem.”  Another  type 
of  incomplete  problem  is  illustrated  by  the 
following:  "What  must  you  know  to  find 
the  number  of  square  feet  of  linoleum 
needed  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  room?” 

Accuracy  in  problem  solving  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  developing  power  in  performing 
the  fundamental  operations;  by  testing 
soundness  of  reasoning  by  working  problems 
with  small  numbers;  by  learning  how  to 
approximate  answers  with  a  fair  degree  of 
skill ;  by  using,  wherever  possible,  a  variety 
of  solutions  to  find  the  answer  to  a  prob¬ 
lem;  and  by  checking  results  by  solving  the 
problem  by  more  than  one  method  or  by 
reversing  the  conditions. 

Speed  in  problem  solving  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  omitting  formal  analysis;  by  avoid¬ 
ing  unnecessary  figures  and  labels  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  in  problem  solving 
the  results  should  always  be  labeled)  ;  and 
by  using  short  cuts  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

World’s  Fair  Qrounds 

For  the  general  contest  rules  and  official 
entry  blanks,  write  W.  C.  Maxwell,  manager 
of  the  contest,  Hinsdale  High  School,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Illinois. 

The  executive  committee  of  this  contest 
consists  of  Mr.  Maxwell;  Mrs.  Marion  F. 
Tedens,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Chicago; 
Dr.  D.  C.  Beighey,  State  Teachers  College, 
Macomb,  Illinois;  and  Raymond  C.  Good- 
fellow,  director  of  business  education,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey. 

Professor  George  R.  Tilford,  in  charge  of 
commercial  teacher  training,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  chairman  of  the  advisory  board. 

The  contest  headquarters  will  be  the 
Hotel  Imperial,  Thirty-second  Street  and 
Broadw’ay,  New-  York  City. 
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Nutmeg  and  Ginger 

Sixth  of  a  Series  of  Devices  to  Spice  Up  Short  hand  and  Typing  Classes 

CELIA  AVARS  PRIESTLEY 


Shorthand 

Have  you  noticed  that  parts  of  your 
notes  can  be  read  upside  down  with 
entirely  different  meanings  or  no  meanings 
at  all  ?  For  instance,  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 
"read”  becomes  "deck”;  "back”  becomes 
"rave,”  etc.  Your  students  will  enjoy  finding 
the  words  in  a  given  exercise  that  can  be 
turned  upside  down.  The  next  logical  step 
is  to  make  their  own  lists  of  words. 

Look  about  the  room:  the  top  of 
the  pencil  sharpener  is  an  on  hook 
in  Gregg  Shorthand;  the  top  of  the  desk 
spells  "men.”  Out  the  window:  that  lop¬ 
sided  pine  tree  looks  exactly  like  teach;  the 
maple  spells  different.  How  many  shorthand 
symbols  and  words  can  your  students  find 
from  their  places  in  the  classroom.^ 

Did  you  teach  in  another  school  last 
year?  Then  you’re  well  acquainted 
with  another  shorthand  class.  Why  not  start 
correspondence  between  your  present  class 
and  one  at  last  year’s  school?  Or  if  a  good 
friend  of  yours  teaches  in  an  adjoining  state, 
her  class  and  yours  could  profitably  corre¬ 
spond. 

Often  your  students  know  members  of 
shorthand  classes  in  neighboring  communi¬ 
ties.  Each  individual  may  write  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  another  group.  However,  this  is 
not  always  the  most  satisfactory  method, 
since  groups  vary  in  size,  in  ability,  and  in 
tastes.  A  letter  prepared  by  one  group  for 
another  may  add  interest  to  letter  w'riting. 

T  ypewriting 

Defects  in  touch  will  become  appar¬ 
ent  when  ribbons  are  thrown  off  and 
work  is  done  with  carbon  paper.  The  first 
carbon  copy  should  be  studied  for  variations 


in  touch.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  be¬ 
cause  capital  W  has  more  surface  than  the 
period,  it  must  be  struck  harder.  Let  the 
students  discover  for  themselves  which  let¬ 
ters  they  strike  too  hard  or  too  lightly,  and 
let  them  correct  their  own  faults. 

The  technical  terms  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  music  present  some  diffi¬ 
culties  to  typists,  particularly  if  they  know 
little  of  these  words.  Make  a  list  of  terms 
such  as  crescendo,  ritardando,  diminuendo, 
etc.,  and  after  briefly  discussing  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  use  of  each,  let  the  students  type 
them  to  music. 

High  school  girls  and  boys  delight 
in  discussing  their  favorite  motion- 
picture  actors  and  actresses.  Ask  them  to 
type  a  list  of  ten  in  order  of  preference, 
the  winning  student  being  the  one  who  is 
first  to  finish.  Then  ask  them  to  list  as 
many  actors  or  actresses  as  they  can  in  a 
given  time.  If  some  picture  has  recently 
w’on  unusual  local  popularity  or  has  been 
seen  at  school,  hold  a  two-minute  contest 
in  which  students  type  the  names  of  all  the 
cast.  List  the  actors  and  actresses  who  usu¬ 
ally  play  comedy  parts,  those  who  play  char¬ 
acter  parts,  etc.  Such  drills  will  arouse  par¬ 
ticular  interest  if  they  closely  follow  the 
public  announcement  of  the  winners  of  the 
annual  award  for  excellent  motion-picture 
acting. 

Let  your  students  copy  from  the 
blackboard  a  few  lines  of  any  foreign 
language  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar. 
For  the  most  part,  this  will  be  a  slow, 
jerky,  painstaking  exercise.  Then  let  the 
students  copy  the  same  thing  to  slow  music 
and  compare  their  progress  with  the  first 
attempt. 
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Optimus  Legum  Interpres  Consuetudo 

"Custom  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  laws” 

WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Legal  maxims — tersely  stated  truisms — 
prove  the  veracity  of  the  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  the  title;  "Custom  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  laws.” 

Customs,  translated  into  common  legal 
practice,  provide  the  maxim  with  its  birth¬ 
right.  In  fact,  a  maxim  that  is  not  founded 
on  legal  custom  is  not  a  maxim  at  all.  Not 
until  a  legal  procedure  has  been  endlessly 
re-enacted  and  firmly  established  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  couch  its  meaning  in  brief,  direct 
terms.  The  great  influence  of  custom  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  shown  by 
the  very  existence  of  so  many  maxims. 

Countless  forces,  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical,  mold  and  reshape  our  life  patterns. 
New  inventions;  improved  methods;  and 
ever-changing  spiritual,  social,  and  political 
values  profoundly  affect  the  way  we  live. 
Today,  as  never  before,  these  resurging  in¬ 
fluences  are  powerful  factors  in  determining 
what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it. 

Certain  ancient  customs  have  been  abrupt¬ 
ly  changed  during  the  past  few  decades. 
No  longer  do  we  think  of  land  ownership 
as  a  right  existing  heavenward  into  in¬ 
finite  space.  The  airplane  has  changed  that. 
No  longer  is  the  married  woman  deprived 
of  the  right  to  contract.  Events  of  the  past 
several  years  have  changed  that.  The  un¬ 
enforceability  of  age-old  Blue  Laws  is  fur¬ 
ther  testimony  to  the  fact  that  custom  is 
the  ultimate  interpreter  of  the  laws. 

Court  decisions  comprise  a  vital  part  of 
our  legal  system.  These  so-called  "judge- 
made  laws”  provide  precedents  that  serve 
as  a  basis  for  subsequent  decisions  for  per¬ 
haps  centuries  to  come.  Our  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  legal  precedent  binds  us  closely 
to  custom.  Opposing  attorneys  seek  to 
strengthen  their  cases  by  the  introduction 
of  earlier  decisions,  knowing  well  the  weight 
the  court  will  attach  to  these  adjudicated 
cases.  Thus  it  is  that  the  customs  of  the 


past  play  a  powerful  role  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  our  laws  today. 

Laws  are  but  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end 
being  the  ability  of  human  beings  to  live 
together  harmoniously.  Hence,  these  laws 
mirror  the  morality  and  behavior  habits 
of  the  people  at  any  given  time.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  should  be  in  tune  with  con¬ 
temporary  thought  and  action.  Any  statute 
that  is  not  in  harmony  is  a  poor  one  and 
is  unlikely  to  be  enforced. 

Notwithstanding  noteworthy  exceptions, 
the  law  is  contemporaneous  with  public 
opinion — which  is  the  parent  of  custom. 
While  it  is  often  true  that  new  and 
amended  laws  "lag”  behind  public  opinion, 
legislative  bodies  are  usually  responsive  to 
changing  life  patterns. 

Business  practices  have  had  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  commercial  law.  Not  until  re¬ 
cent  years  has  public  attention  been  focussed 
upon  business  ethics  to  any  considerable 
degree.  Although  laws  governing  contracts 
have  provided  legal  recourse  to  both  con¬ 
tracting  parties  for  many  centuries,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  buyer  have  been  rather 
conspicuously  overlooked.  Possibly  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  belief  that  one  should  enter 
into  a  business  deal  with  his  eyes  open.  It 
was  definitely  our  custom  to  let  the  buyer 
beware. 

By  custom,  we  have  placed  a  premium 
on  shrewdness.  Sharp  practices  were  not 
only  expected  but  taken  for  granted.  Every¬ 
one  expected  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  law  would  conform  to  a  certain  code 
of  ethics — ^but  not  so  with  business. 

The  twentieth  century  has  ushered  in  a 
hew  attitude.  Public  opinion  (custom,  if 
you  prefer)  is  crystallizing  upon  improving 
the  rules  of  the  game.  Food  and  drug 
legislation,  labor  laws,  and  trade  regulations 
are  but  a  few  of  the  implements  of  a 
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changing  public  mind.  Our  legal  system  is 
dynamic,  ever  changing,  and  responsive  to 
working  customs.  Since  we  must,  in  an 
age  of  machines,  buy  nearly  everything 
that  we  use,  our  attitudes  and  habits  have 
accordingly  been  transformed. 


While  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  few 
classic  examples  of  out-moded  laws  that 
are  not  truly  representative  of  the  will  of 
the  people,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  most 
of  our  .statutes  definitely  reflect  our  way  of 
life. 


In  Defense  of  California 

C.  H.  KATENKAMP,  LL.B.,  Ed.D. 

Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Last  September,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  issued  its  much-discussed 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Gabrielli  'vs. 
Knickerbocker.  This  was  the  case  of  a  child 
who  was  expelled  from  the  public  schools 
of  Sacramento  for  refusing,  on  religious 
grounds,  to  give  a  formal  salute  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  Since  this  action  again 
focuses  attention  on  the  age-old  question  of 
religious  liberty,  it  is  important  that  teachers 
understand  the  nature  of  the  controversy  at 
issue. 

A  careful  study  of  the  background  of  this 
and  analagous  cases  will  reveal  that  the  court 
has  not  acted  in  an  arbitrary  or  revolution¬ 
ary  manner  but,  to  the  contrary,  has  adopted 
a  conservative,  orthodox  point  of  view  that 
has  been  established  by  a  long  line  of  ju¬ 
dicial  opinion.  Although  the  American  be¬ 
lief  in  the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom  im¬ 
pels  a  protest  against  any  law  that  requires 
public  school  children  to  salute  the  American 
flag,  the  true  picture  cannot  be  obtained 
without  some  consideration  of  the  reasoning 
by  which  this  decision  was  reached. 

Of  the  numerous  cases  on  record  involving 
the  refractory  conduct  of  public  school 
pupils,  a  few  have  resulted  from  the  inevi¬ 
table  clash  between  religious  tenets  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  edicts.  Such  cases  usually  re¬ 
volve  around  two  important  issues:  extent 
of  authority  and  religious  freedom.  In  this 
respect,  the  Gabrielli  case  is  no  exception. 

The  first  of  the  principal  points  at  issue 
in  these  controversies  is  the  extent  of  the  au¬ 
thority  that  has  been  delegated  to  public 
school  officials.  Standing,  as  they  do,  in  the 


place  of  the  parent,  school  boards  must  have 
broad  plenary  pow-ers.  This  thesis  was  estab¬ 
lished  many  years  ago  and  has  since  been 
consistently  upheld.  About  the  only  test  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  rule  today  is  that  of  reasonable¬ 
ness.  American  courts  will  not  circumscribe 
the  regulations  of  public  school  officials  as 
long  as  the  regulations  are  reasonable. 

When  the  wisdom  of  an  action  of  the 
school  board  is  highly  controversial,  the 
judicial  mind  hesitates  to  substitute  its  own 
conception  for  the  more  expert  opinion  of 
the  school  authorities.  For  this  reason,  pub¬ 
lic  school  mandates  are  presumed  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  the  burden  of  proving  the  con¬ 
trary’  falls  on  the  pupil  who  wishes  to  escape 
their  rigors. 

That  this  is  good  legal  doctrine  must  be 
obvious.  To  permit  every’  disgruntled  pupil 
to  obtain  relief  in  the  court  would  be  fai 
reaching  if  not  disastrous.  The  voluminous 
litigation  resulting  from  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  placed  upon  twenty  million  school 
children  would  subject  our  legal  machinery 
to  a  serious  handicap. 

This  alone,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  principle.  A  more  sig¬ 
nificant  outcome  would  be  the  complete  col¬ 
lapse  of  our  philosophy  of  government 
through  administrative  agencies. 

The  American  people  have  accepted  the 
theory  that,  in  many  situations,  efficient  gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  obtained  only  by  placing  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  under  the  control 
of  a  board  or  commission.  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  erects  the  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  these  bodies  must  control  their 
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actions.  Within  these  bounds,  administra¬ 
tive  boards  enjoy  broad  discretionar)’  power. 
To  submit  all  their  rules  to  judicial  review 
is  to  constitute  the  courts,  and  not  the  school 
boards,  the  administrators  of  the  public 
school  system.  For  the  performance  of  this 
function  the  courts  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  machiner)'. 

The  second  issue  raised  in  these  cases  is 
more  important  than  the  first,  for  it  involves 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  religious  free¬ 
dom.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  those  of  the  several 
st.ites  contain  provisions  guaranteeing  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  is  common  knowledge.  But  only 
a  few  people  understand  the  nature  of  the 
principle  involved.  The  point  on  which  the 
greatest  error  is  made  is  that  concerning  the 
carefully  drawn  distinction  between  beliefs 
and  practices. 

Although  government  may  not  interfere 
with  the  views  that  one  may  hold  of  his 
relations  to  his  Creator,  it  may  circumscribe 
the  form  of  w'orship.  Were  this  not  true, 
anyone  could  use  the  cloak  of  religion  to 
protect  himself  from  the  consequences  of  his 
wrongful  acts. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  Supreme 
Court,  recognizing  this  danger,  said,  "Laws 
are  made  for  the  government  of  actions,  and 
while  they  cannot  interfere  with  mere  relig¬ 
ious  beliefs  and  opinions,  they  may  with 
practices.”  There  are  definite  limits  to  which 
the  actions  of  persons  may  be  excused  be¬ 
cause  of  religion.  In  society  at  large,  the  test 
is  the  police  powder  of  the  state.  When  re¬ 
ligious  rites  conflict  with  this  higher  state 
power,  the  latter  will  prevail. 

In  public  school  administration  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  broadened  somewhat.  By  the 
exercise  of  its  police  power,  the  state  can 
require  a  certificate  of  vaccination  from 
pupils  whose  religious  tenets  are  opposed  to 
medical  treatment.  For  the  same  reason,  it 
can  require  a  physician’s  certificate  from  a 
student  who  has  been  kept  at  home  because 
of  a  contagious  disease.  State  universities 
may  exclude  a  student  who,  because  of  re¬ 
ligious  objections,  refuses  to  enroll  for  a 
required  course  in  military  training. 

In  such  controversies,  our  tribunals  have 


followed  the  well-established  theory  that  the 
welfare  of  the  group  is  more  important  than 
the  religious  practices  of  the  individual.  But 
the  flag-saluting  cases  have  expanded  this 
doctrine.  In  the  several  disputes  that  have 
been  presented,  our  courts  have  held  con¬ 
sistently  that  the  state  has  the  power  to  exact 
of  its  citizens  certain  patriotic  exercises  that 
are  deemed  to  be  of  a  salutary  nature.  Thus, 
along  with  police  power,  patriotic  duty  has 
been  exalted  to  a  position  in  which  it  will 
prevail  over  religious  practice  when  the  two 
are  at  variance. 

On  this  decision  some  have  predicated  the 
possibility  of  dire  consequences.  They  rea¬ 
son  that  a  radical  school  board  can  now  com¬ 
pel  any  type  of  religious  practice  that  it  de¬ 
sires.  This  is  quite  improbable.  School  reg¬ 
ulations  must  be  reasonable.  Because  it  is 
recognized  generally  as  a  nonreligious  pa¬ 
triotic  exercise,  compulsory  flag  saluting  is 
regarded  as  reasonable.  To  reason  from  the 
flag-saluting  law  that  school  boards  may 
compel  the  performance  of  other  religious 
forms  and  practices  is  an  error.  Such  a  re¬ 
quirement  would  be  neither  reasonable  nor 
constitutional. 


- ♦ - 

The  Secretarial  Club  of  the  Far  Rockaway 
(New  York)  High  School  presented  a 
play  called  "Applying  for  a  Position”  on 
March  to  show  how  the  school  prepares 
students  for  the  business  world. 

The  first  scene,  a  classroom  in  Far  Rocka¬ 
way  High  School,  proved  that  secretarial 
students  were  able  to  take  dictation  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  German,  and  were  able  to  read 
it  back  correctly. 

The  second  scene  demonstrated  the  right 
and  w’rong  way  of  applying  for  a  position. 

The  final  scene  of  the  play  depicted  two 
secretaries  in  a  modern  office,  one  a  quick, 
alert  girl;  the  other,  slow,  careless,  and  sleepy. 
The  slow  girl,  after  being  discharged,  de¬ 
cided  to  mend  her  w'ays. 

The  play  was  directed  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Cohen  and  David  J.  Kappel,  head  of  the 
■department  of  secretarial  studies.  The  first 
scene  was  written  by  Mr.  Kappel,  the  second 
scene  was  taken  from  the  play  "College 
Bread”  published  in  Keys  and  Cues,  by 
Findlay  and  Findlay.  The  third  scene  w'as 
taken  from  the  play  "How  to  Get  Fired” 
published  in  the  April,  19^7^  issue  of  the 
B.  E.  W. 
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practice  a  particular  paragraph.  In  order 
to  prevent  "grade-minded”  students  from 
handing  in  previously  prepared  material,  the 
paper  given  to  them  is  dated.  Usually  one 
sheet  of  paper  can  be  used  for  three  timed 
paragraphs. 

The  paragraphs  average  300  strokes  in 
length.  The  first  three  timings  are  for  3 
minutes — which  means  a  student  must  write 
at  least  20  words  a  minute  to  complete  the 
paragraph  accurately  in  the  time  given. 

For  the  next  three  to  five  paragraphs 
(depending  upon  the  progress  of  the  class 
as  a  whole),  the  students  are  given  21/2 
minutes — averaging  about  25  words  a  min¬ 
ute  for  a  completed  perfect  paper. 

The  next  group  is  timed  at  2  minutes — 
requiring  a  speed  of  30  words  a  minute 
for  completion. 

Because  this  material  is  used  for  begin 
ning  students,  who  have  had  approximately 
twelve  weeks  of  typing  at  the  time  the 
chart  is  begun,  I  seldom  set  the  time  limit 
shorter  than  II/2  minutes.  By  shortening 
the  time  limit,  however,  the  device  can  be 
used  effectively  for  more  advanced  classes. 

Nothing  is  said  to  the  students  about 
the  speed  at  which  they  must  write  to  com¬ 
plete  the  paragraphs;  and,  unless  they  ask, 
they  are  not  told  the  length  of  each  timing 
period.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  writing 
the  paragraphs  accurately,  as  only  perfect 
papers  are  recorded  on  the  chart. 

To  stimulate  class  interest,  a  separate 
chart  is  also  kept  for  the  composite  class 
record.  When  two-thirds  of  the  students 
in  one  section  of  typewriting  write  perfect 
paragraphs  in  one  day,  the  section  receives 
recognition  on  a  chart  on  which  are  listed 
the  hours  at  which  the  classes  meet. 

The  plan  creates  so  much  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  typewriting  students  that  visitors 
from  other  departments  often  come  to  the 
commercial  building  to  watch  the  progress 
made  as  indicated  on  the  chart. — Audrey  V. 
Dempsey,  Sterling  {Colorado)  High  School. 
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AS  a  means  of  stimulating  beginning 
students’  interest  in  typing  accuracy, 

I  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  used  the 
chart  briefly  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  names  of  all  first-year  typing  stu¬ 
dents  are  listed  in  alphabetic  order  at  the 
left  of  the  chart.  The  students  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  grouped  together  on  one  chart  in 
order  to  give  opportunity  for  more  equalized 
competition  than  would  be  possible  if  a 
separate  chart  were  drawn  up  for  each  sec¬ 
tion.  Across  the  top  of  the  chart  are  listed 
the  letters  that  identify  each  control  drill 
paragraph  given  in  the  particular  typing 
text  that  we  are  using.  (The  information 
at  the  top  of  the  chart  may  be  altered  to 
suit  a  similar  type  of  drill  under  a  different 
name,  depending  upon  the  text  used.) 

When  a  student  has  written  without 
error,  in  the  time  given,  the  paragraph  that 
gives  special  practice  on  the  letter  a,  he  is 
permitted  in  the  next  timing  period  to  go 
on  to  the  paragraph  that  emphasizes  the 
letter  b.  For  each  paragraph  written  per¬ 
fectly,  a  section  is  added  to  the  bar  graph 
that  follows  the  student’s  name  on  the 
chart. 

Paragraph  timings  are  held  three  times 
a  week  in  class,  and  there  is  no  restriction  o  students  of  typewriting  hav 
as  to  the  number  of  times  a  student  may  and  used  under  my  direction. 
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Golf  Match 

The  instructor  should  list  the  members  of 
the  class  on  the  board. 

Instead  of  counting  strokes  as  in  golf, 
errors  are  counted  on  a  series  of  tests,  or 
"holes”  played.  The  person  with  the  least 
number  of  "strokes,”  or  errors,  is  the  best 
golfer. 

The  first  hole  of  this  course  is  an  easy 
one,  short  and  with  few  hazards.  Relax,  get 
a  good  stance,  and  type  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  for  1  minute. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  do  me  a  turn  and 
if  he  can  he  is  to  do  so. 

List  the  number  of  errors  after  each  per¬ 
son’s  name. 

Now,  we  shall  tee  off  on  the  second  hole. 
It  is  longer  and  it  has  some  sand  traps.  On 
this  hole,  type  the  following  sentence  for 
2  minutes; 

Juxtaposition  of  ruby  and  emerald  quickly 
crazed  the  extravagant  wife. 

Again,  list  the  errors.  At  the  end  of 
each  "hole,”  papers  are  exchanged  and  errors 
are  circled.  Who  holds  low  score? 

The  third  hole  is  a  difficult  one — with 
trees  and  water  hazards.  This  time,  type  the 
figures  from  1  on,  spacing  after  each  figure; 
for  example,  1  2  3  4  5,  etc.  The  time  is  1 
minute.  Heads  up  in  this  golf  game!  Ex¬ 
change  papers  and  record  the  score  on  the 
board. 

The  fourth  hole  is  a  "tough”  one.  It  is  a 
"dog’s  leg”  and  it  has  very  deep  rough.  For 
this  hole,  the  instructor  should  select  some 
difficult  material  from  the  textbook — an  ex¬ 
ercise,  for  example,  with  which  the  students 
have  had  trouble.  Time  limit — 2  minutes 
for  the  test.  Check  papers  and  record.  Who 
is  the  "Bobby  Jones”  of  the  class? 

The  golf  match  stresses  accuracy,  and 
students  enjoy  the  competition.  Be  sure  to 
speak  in  golf  terms  and  watch  typing  tech¬ 
nique.  A  good  golfer  always  shows  good 
form;  a  good  typist,  too,  shows  good  form. 

Cross-Country  Run 

Divide  the  class  into  several  teams,  with 
not  more  than  three  students  to  a  team. 
Give  each  team  a  name;  for  example,  the 


name  of  the  local  school  and  the  names  of 
other  schools.  Give  a  series  of  2-minute 
tests.  Add  the  total  number  of  net  words 
typed  by  the  members  of  each  team  and 
divide  by  the  number  of  "runners”  in  the 
team  to  find  the  average.  This  will  give 
the  standing  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile. 

Repeat  the  test  twice,  each  time  adding 
the  average  to  the  previous  score.  The 
team  having  the  greatest  number  of  words 
at  the  end  of  the  third  test  wins  the  cross¬ 
country  run. 

A  Race  Between  Bus  Lines 

This  stunt  is  for  both  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy.  Divide  the  class  into  two  teams,  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Line  and  the  Great  Eastern 
Bus  Line.  Both  are  transcontinental  bus 
lines.  The  starting  place  is  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  the  goal  is  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
which  is  1,560  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Each  team  tries  to  type  1,560  strokes 
before  the  other  team.  If  one  error  is 
made,  75  strokes  will  be  taken  from  the 
total  number  of  strokes;  if  two  errors  are 
made,  150  strokes  will  be  subtracted.  No 
more  than  two  errors  are  allowed. 

The  time  will  be  divided  into  a  series 
of  1 -minute  tests. 

The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  teams,  the 
Tortoises  and  the  Hares.  The  teams  are  to 
run  a  45 -yard  race. 

The  hares  are  to  write  for  speed  only. 
Students  who  write  55  to  60  gain  5  yards, 
those  who  write  50  to  55  gain  3  yards, 
and  those  who  write  45  to  50  gain  1  yard. 

The  tortoises  write  for  accuracy.  Students 
who  write  with  no  errors  gain  5  yards, 
those  who  write  with  one  error  gain  3 
yards,  and  those  who  write  with  two  errors 
gain  1  yard. 

A  3-minute  speed  test  is  then  taken  and 
the  speed  and  errors  are  figured  as  usual. 
This  stunt  should  then  be  reversed  so  that 
the  players  on  both  sides  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  type  for  both  speed  and 
accuracy, 

— Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 
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Reasons  for  Federal  Aid.  The  Texas  Outlook, 
January,  1939. 

"The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  federal  aid  to  the  states  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  necessary  and  desirable.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are; 

"SchiH)ls  and  Democracy:  Schools  and  the  means 
of  public  education  are  indispensable  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  Citizens  of  the  states  are  m>ne 
the  less  citizens  of  the  nation.  The  public  school 
is  the  only  agency  that  can  or  will  furnish  ade¬ 
quate  educational  opportunity  to  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people.  The  nation  has  a  vital  interest 
in  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  crime,  the 
improvement  of  health  and  the  lengthening  of 
life,  the  reduction  of  poverty,  unemployment 
and  relief,  and  the  improvement  of  the  general 
and  cultural  welfare  of  all  inhabitants  of  the 
nation.  But  none  of  these  objectives  is  obtain¬ 
able  without  public  schtKils. 

"Mobility  of  Population;  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  native-born  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
now  live  in  the  state  of  their  birth.  Poor  schools 
in  any  state,  therefore,  affect  all  the  states. 

"Differences  in  Opportunity:  The  most  appall¬ 
ing  differences  in  educational  opportunity  exist 
among  the  states.  Annual  expenditures  for  the 
schools  range  from  an  average  of  $19  per  pupil 
in  one  state  to  $124  in  another. 

"Differences  in  Ability  and  Effort;  The  richest 
state  is  able  to  raise  at  least  six  times  as  much 
revenue  per  capita  by  taxation  as  the  poorest  state, 
but  has  less  than  half  as  many  school  children 
in  proportion  to  adults.  The  poor  states  pay  the 
highest  taxes  but  have  the  least  funds  for  schools. 

"Federal  vs.  State  Taxes;  Recent  developments 
in  corporate  ownership  and  control  of  industry 
and  finance,  and  the  national  character  of  wealth, 
income,  and  business  have  made  it  impossible  for 
states  to  tax  the  greatest  potential  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue.  Only  the  federal  government  can  tax  wealth 
and  income  where  they  are  and  spend  the  money 
where  the  children  live.” 

STUDENT  Government  at  Lebanon  High 
School  Functions,  Gene  H.  Sloan,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Lebanon.  The  Tennessee 
Teacher,  January,  1939. 

This  article  describes  the  organization  and 
operation  of  student  government  in  a  high  school 
of  more  than  five  hundred  students. 

The  administration  board  is  composed  of  five 
members:  President,  vice-president,  secretary, 

treasurer,  traffic  manager,  and  prosecuting  attorney. 

Each  class  elects  representatives  to  the  honor 
board,  the  senate,  and  the  house  of  representatives. 


"The  law-making  branch  takes  care  of  all 
school  legislation. 

"The  honor  board  conducts  all  student  trials 
without  the  presence  of  any  member  of  the  faculty. 

"The  president  presides  at  all  school  programs. 
He  arranges  all  chapel  programs  and  class  meet¬ 
ings  and  has  general  supervision  over  club  activities. 

"The  traffic  manager  appoints  and  supervises  a 
monitorial  staff.” 

The  plan  has  operated  so  successfully  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  schiMil's  discipline  problems  have 
been  handled  through  the  student  government  to 
the  satisfaction  of  students  and  faculty. 

SAY  It  with  Common  Sense,  lone  Swan,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Woodlawn  School.  Los  Angeles  School 
Journal,  February  27,  1939. 

"We  are  going  to  use  common  sense  in  dis¬ 
cussing  a  philosophy  of  education.  A  philosophy 
is  a  set  of  principles,  underlying  a  science  or  a 
branch  of  learning.  Let  us  assume  that  the  end 
and  aim  of  education  is  to  produce  a  well-rounded 
adult  who  is  capable  of  living  a  rich  and  useful 
life.  From  our  point  of  view,  then,  in  this  ideal 
adult  there  are  seven  important  factors  or  char¬ 
acteristics:  Good  physical  health,  emotional  health, 
ability  to  get  along  with  people,  sense  of  values, 
ability  to  solve  problems,  mastery  of  certain  skills, 
avenue  of  escape  (hobbies  and  art). 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES,  C. 

Currien  Smith,  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  New  York.  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
February,  1939. 

"Close  examination  of  many  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  provisions  for  individual  differences  will  re¬ 
veal  that  they  are  designed  more  for  the  purpose 
of:  relieving  teachers  than  for  promoting  the  edu¬ 
cational  progress  of  youngsters.  It  is  sometimes 
held  that  the  problem  of  adapting  instruction  to 
individual  differences  arose  when  the  new  50  per 
cent  entered  the  high  schools  .  .  .  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  it  took  the  new  50  per  cent  to 
awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  the  instruction  was 
not  adapted  to  anybody  or  anything  except  the 
advocates  of  formal  discipline  and  college-entrance 
requirements  .  .  .  Most  of  us  subscribe  to  the 
theory  of  the  normal  curve.  We  also  subscribe 
to  the  hypothesis  that  no  two  things  are  exactly 
alike.  Yet,  the  normal  curve  is  just  as  much  a 
picture  of  similarities  as  it  is  a  picture  of  differ¬ 
ences.  If  it  w'ere  not  for  the  fact  that  traits  and 
characteristics  are  held  in  common,  the  normal 
curve  would  be  an  impossibility  .  .  . 

"To  obtain  similarity  of  actions,  desires,  and 
controls  of  conduct,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  only 
valid  excuse  for  the  existence  of  schools.  If  this 
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objective  is  removed,  the  reason  for  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  removed  .  .  . 

"Man  seems  to  differ  not  so  much  in  the  kinds 
of  traits  and  characteristics  which  he  possesses, 
but  in  the  degree  to  which  he  possesses  them  .  .  . 

"Apparently  the  radio  and  cinema  experts  have 
discovered  a  content  and  a  method,  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  which  the  educator  has  been  too  intel¬ 
lectually  blind  to  comprehend  .  .  .  We  are  trying 
to  administer  a  bitter  pill  to  a  group  of  youngsters 
who  are  sick  only  because  we  have  made  them  so. 
Once  we  have  made  them  sick,  we  attempt  to  de¬ 
vise  an  administrative  panacea  which  will  make 
them  well  again,  little  realizing  that  nutritive 
food  possessing  the  capacity  of  being  digested  is 
probably  the  only  permanent  remedy." 

^ OWARD  Understanding,  Wayne  Alvord,  Fre- 
^  mont  (Nebraska)  High  School.  The  Social 
Studies,  February,  1939. 

"  'I  know  what  it  is,  but  I  can’t  say  it.’ 
Have  any  of  your  students  ever  pleaded  such  diffi¬ 
culties?  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  wonder  just  why?  .  .  . 
This  situation  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  common¬ 
place  phenomenon  of  the  classroom  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school,  at  least.  .  .  A  little  sober  reflection  con¬ 
vinces  one  that  language  is  a  pretty  important  im¬ 
plement  in  the  cultivation  of  human  relationships, 
even  those  of  the  classroom,  known  as  teaching 
and  learning.  Talk,  either  oral  or  written,  is  the 
chief  means  by  which  we  transmit  our  knowedge 
or  receive  it  and  voice  our  reactions  to  that 
knowledge.  .  .  .  Words — many  words — are  the 
chief  stock  in  trade  for  anyone  who  would  teach, 
learn,  or  discuss  the  complexities  of  human  life 
as  it  has  been  and  is  being  lived.  .  .  .  Words 
must  be  the  means — w'ords  which  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  listener  or  reader  as  the  speaker 
or  writer  meant  them  to  be,  or  there  can  be  no 
meeting  of  the  minds. 

"There  came  to  my  desk  a  few  years  ago  a 
newly  published  textbook  in  American  history. 
This  book  had  many  things  to  recommend  it,  but 
especially  noteworthy  were  the  study  helps  pro¬ 
vided  for  students’  use.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  the  inclusion,  for  each  chapter,  of  a  list 
of  'Terms  to  Understand.’  Note  that  these  were 
not  offered  as  ’Words  to  Be  Defined,’  or  ’Define 
the  Following,’  or  ’Look  Up  in  the  Dictionary.’ 
Here  the  accent  was  on  understanding. 

"For  me,  the  full  implication  of  the  use  of 
that  particular  heading,  'Terms  to  Understand,’  did 
not  begin  to  be  made  clear  until' the  following 
year,  when  this  textbook  was  in  actual  classroom 
use.  Rather  irregularly,  and  it  seems  now,  too 
carelessly,  some  attention  was  given  to  these  lists 
of  words  and  phrases.  Quite  soon  it  became 
apparent  that  some  students  profited  from  this  in¬ 
vestigation  to  a  fuller  extent  than  did  others. 
Both  curiosity  and  professional  necessities  prompted 
some  probing  to  discover  the  reason  for  this. 

"The  search  was  brief.  Some  students  simply 
went  to  the  dictionary,  copied  out  what  they  found 


there,  and  memorized  it.  They  did  not  gain  much, 
if  anything.  Other  students  pondered  the  defini¬ 
tions,  looked  into  words  used  by  the  dictionary  in 
the  definitions,  looked  for  synonyms  and  antonyms 
and  roots,  w'ent  back  to  their  reading  ntatter  and 
searched  for  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  which 
their  ’term’  was  used.  These  profited  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  and  in  capacity  to  express 
themselves. 

"Properly  used,  this  close  examination  of  words 
and  phrases  makes  students  more  ’conscious’  as 
they  read  and  listen  and  more  analytical  of  what 
they  read  and  hear.” 

PRESIDENT  Hutchins’  Address  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  The  University  of  Chicago  Magazine, 
February,  1939. 

"Democracy  assumes  that  men  have  reason 
and  free  will  and  that,  through  disciplining  and 
informing  those  powers,  the  common  good  may  be 
achieved  ...  A  democracy  rests  not  on  force  but 
on  reason.  We  can  hope  for  neither  education 
nor  democracy  unless  we  are  prepared  to  concede 
that  man  has  those  qualities  which  both  education 
and  democracy  presuppose.” 

ORAL  Expression  Emphasized.  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  February,  1939. 

In  order  that  students  may  receive  training  in 
public  speaking  and  make  valuable  contacts  with 
their  communities  by  giving  short,  purposeful  talks 
to  adult  groups,  the  Santa  Rosa  (California) 
Junior  High  School  program  stresses  oral  expres¬ 
sion  in  all  classes,  careful  supervision  in  English 
classes  of  oral  book  reports,  and  talks  on  topics 
of  interest.  It  also  provides  constant  opportunity 
for  students  to  appear  before  large  groups  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  assemblies.  Student  speakers  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  voting  of  bonds  for  a 
junior  high  school  costing  $600,000. 

Future  Teachers  of  America,  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  February,  1939. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  plan  grew  out  of  the  Horace  Mann  Cen¬ 
tennial  to  form  in  each  junior  and  Senior  high 
school  a  Future  Teachers  Club,  granting  that  there 
is  sufficient  interest  and  leadership.  The  purpose 
is  to  give  girls  and  boys  a  chance  to  learn  about 
opportunities  for  teaching  and  study  the  lives  of 
great  teachers. 

USES  OF  Income,  Willard  S.  Elsbree,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  Research  Bulletin,  January,  1939. 

Leisure,  itself  a  by-product  of  money,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  mental  and  physical  vigor.  The 
teacher  must  have  time  for  reading  and  study, 
recreation  and  diversion,  cultural  interests,  and 
travel  .  .  .  Teachers  whose  nerves  are  worn  to  a 
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fine  edge  by  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  by 
too  much  routine  and  too  little  diversion,  cannot 
have  the  patience,  the  tolerance,  and  the  infinite 
sympathy  which  are  essential  to  successful  work 
with  children. 

Te.aching  the  High  IQ’s,  Hazel  Taylor,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Social  Education,  February,  1939. 
"The  first  thing  to  know  about  a  homogenous 
group  is  that  it  is  not  homogeneous.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  less  variation  here  than  in  an  unclassified 
group,  but,  even  so,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
abilities,  for  which  we  must  make  allowance  .  .  . 
Even  in  a  school  of  over  four  thousand  w’e  have 
difficulty  in  finding  enough  really  bright  ones  to 
complete  a  class.  Therefore,  we  add  those  of 
mediocre  ability  who  have  enough  character  or 
ambition  or  whatever  it  takes  besides  a  high  IQ 
to  do  good  work  .  .  . 

"The  IQ  ratings  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seri¬ 
ously.  There  is  possibility  of  error  either  in  com¬ 
puting  or  in  recording  them.  Another  chance  of 
error  is  that  the  age  may  be  recorded  inaccurately, 
which  would  make  a  difference  of  several  points 
one  way  or  the  other.  Low  physical  vitality  may 
reduce  a  child’s  energy  and  therefore  accomplish¬ 
ment,  although  the  potential  ability  is  still  there. 
Lack  of  training  at  home  in  habits  of  industry 
may  cause  a  child  to  do  less  than  his  best. 
Finally,  we  must  remember  that  the  mental  test 
measures  only  a  part  of  the  child.  Traits  of  char¬ 
acter  and  personality  have  a  definite  effect  on  the 
sum  total  of  the  individual  .  .  . 

"In  dealing  with  an  advanced  class,  it  is  very 
easy  to  overload  them  with  work  because  they  can 
do  it.  We  must  remember  that  some  of  them  are 
in  other  advanced  classes  or  are  taking  the  English 
honors  course,  and  that,  after  all,  they  have  only 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  just  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  us.  It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  they  should 
have  some  more  work  than  a  slow  or  a  normal 
class,  but  we  do  try  to  make  the  difference  not  so 
much  one  of  quantity  as  one  of  quality  .  .  . 

"Their  power  of  attention  is  such  that  they 
can  withstand  shocks  that  are  ruinous  to  their 
less  gifted  comrades  .  .  .  Their  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  more  pronounced.  When  e.  talk  is  due, 
it  is  ready;  when  books  are  needed,  they  are  there. 
They  are  always  supplied  with  necessary  tools; 
while  in  a  slow  class  it  requires  time  to  see  that 
David  has  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  for  the  tenth  time,  and  that  Sylvia  has  a 
pencil  sharp  enough  to  use.  On  a  test  day,  every 
bright  child  is  in  his  seat  ready  for  the  ordeal, 
with  no  excuses  to  offer  in  a  desperate  hope  of 
reprieve.  Of  course,  they  can  afford  to  face  life 
squarely  and  unafraid,  because  they  have  the  habit 
of  success,  and  that  does  something  to  one’s  self- 
confidence  .  .  . 

"One  of  their  delightful  characteristics  is  a 
sense  of  humor.  It  differs  definitely  from  that  of 
slow  youngsters  .  .  .  They  enjoy  humor  with  an 
intellectual  flavor  .  .  .  The  minutes  of  the  secre¬ 


tary  had  better  not  be  dull  .  .  .  My  present  sec¬ 
retary  writes  the  minutes;  one  day  in  verse;  an¬ 
other,  in  a  series  of  news  flashes.  One  day,  after 
a  particularly  heated  discussion,  it  appeared  as  a 
report  of  a  prize  fight,  round  by  round  .  .  . 

"I  was  disappointed  in  the  ambitions  expressed 
by  this  class,  but  they  are  children  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  any  job  that  offers  a  competence  and  a 
fair  degree  of  security  means  much  to  them  .  .  . 
Of  one  thing  we  can  be  reasonably  sure,  however, 
and  that  is  that  they  will  lead  their  associates. 
In  order  to  do  that  worthily,  they  will  need  habits 
of  industry  and  accuracy.  They  w'ill  need  self- 
reliance  and  independence.  They  will  need,  above 
all,  an  ideal  of  service.  They  have  been  given 
much;  then  much  should  be  required  of  them.” 

SAME  IQ,  Different  Marks,  Kermit  Eby, 
Executive  Secretary,  Chicago  Teachers  Union. 
The  Clearing  House,  February,  1939. 

"I  was  curious  to  know  why  some  high  school 
boys  and  girls  with  approximately  the  same  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  as  others  received  different  marks, 
so  I  investigated  the  case  of  two  girls  w'ith  nearly 
the  same  IQ.  The  t)ne,  I  found,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  college  professor  who  had  taken 
her  on  several  trips  to  Europe  and  had  brought 
her  in  contact  with  books  and  cultured  conversa¬ 
tionalists.  Her  home  work  was  prepared  in  a 
quiet  room,  free  from  interruption  and  interfer¬ 
ence.  The  other  girl  was  one  of  seven  children 
who  lived  wdth  their  parents  in  a  few  small  rooms. 
When  she  tried  to  do  her  home  work,  she  found 
it  next  to  impossible  to  study  because  of  crying 
brothers  and  sisters  and  a  blaring  radio.” 

Letters  of  Commendation,  H.  O.  Burgess, 
Principal,  Murphy  Junior  High  School,  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia.  TheClearingHouse^Eebruiry,  1939 
The  following  paragraph,  adapted  from  a  letter 
by  Evan  E.  Evans,  superintendent  of  schools,  Win¬ 
field,  Kansas,  is  incorporated  in  the  manual  given 
to  teachers  in  the  J.  C.  Murphy  Junior  High 
School  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term; 

"If  I  were  a  teacher,  I  would  find,  at  least  once 
every  two  w'eeks,  some  individual  in  my  classes 
who  had  performed  some  duty  in  a  particularly 
noteworthy  fashion  .  .  .  Having  selected  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  I  would  write  the  principal  a  note  com¬ 
mending  the  boy  for  this  fine  progress. 

"Then,  if  I  were  the  principal,  I  would  write 
the  parents  of  this  boy  a  note,  saying  that  Miss 
So-and-So,  his.  class  teacher,  had  thought  so  well 
of  the  fine  progress  that  he  had  been  making  that 
she  had  voluntarily  placed  on  my  desk  a  report 
commending  him  for  this  progress.  I  would  tell 
the  parents  how  happy  I  was  to  be  able  to  for¬ 
ward  to  them  such  a  fine  commendation. 

"Such  a  practice  could  have  only  one  result. 
That  is  that  the  class  teacher  would  be  greater 
to  the  pupil  and  better  thought  of  by  the  parents 
and  the  school  would  immediately  be  raised  in  the 
esteem  of  that  family.” 
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B.E.W.  Student  Clubs  Department 
Robert  H.  Scott,  Editor 

Central  Accounting  of 
Extracurricular  Funds 

CHARLES  J.  JENSEN 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  final  installment 
discussing  the  handling  of  money  coming  to 
high  school  organizations  through  student  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  first  and  second  installments  appeared 
in  the  March  and  April  issues.  In  these  articles, 
Mr.  Jensen  describes  the  system  successfully  used 
by  the  G)lumbia  High  School,  Columbia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  the  past  six  years  and  presents  models 
of  the  various  forms  and  books  kept  at  that 
school. — R.H.S, 


Figure  6  (page  794)  is  a  statement 
taken  after  the  football  season  showing 
the  profit  from  the  concession  stand. 
The  general  treasurer,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  faculty  adviser  of  the  different  clubs, 
constructs  the  special  cash  journals. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  relieve  the 
mind  of  a  person  who  must  handle  the 
money  of  other  people  more  than  to  be  able 
to  show  exactly  where  every  penny  is  lo¬ 
cated.  In  order  to  account  for  every  penny 
of  an  organization,  a  sound  system  of  rec¬ 
ords  and  a  reliable  record  keeper  are  re¬ 
quired.  These  factors  are  not  recognized  in 
many  schools  sponsoring  clubs.  Each  club 
is  a  law  unto  itself  in  regard  to  how  it  shall 
handle  the  money  of  the  club.  Some  club 
treasurers  will  manage  club  finances  care¬ 
fully  ;  others  will  not. 

Officers  of  banking  houses  have  frequent¬ 
ly  expressed  their  dislike  of  the  idea  of 
every  little  club  at  the  school  having  a  sepa¬ 
rate  account.  There  are  a  number  of  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  why  banks  dislike  the  individ¬ 
ual  system. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  and 
the  students,  the  following  statements  give 
real  purpose  to  a  sound  system  of  central 
control  of  extracurricular  funds. 


The  system,  as  described,  emphasizes  ac¬ 
curate  and  systematic  recording  of  all  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  so  that  each  club  will  know 
exactly  how  much  money  it  has;  and,  with 
the  continuous  checking  routine  already  de¬ 
scribed,  it  helps  each  treasurer  to  account 
for  every  penny  of  club  money. 

All  Funds  in  One  Account 
The  high  school  can  handle  all  school 
club  funds  through  one  account  at  a  local 
bank,  thus  relieving  the  bank  of  many  small, 
inactive,  and  irregularly  operated  accounts. 

A  well-regulated  system  protects  those 
persons  who  are  in  charge  of  school-club 
money  from  embarrassing  situations  that  may 
reflect  upon  them  because  of  suspicious  or 
troublesome  persons.  The  books  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Finance  System,  and  those  of  each  club, 
are  in  good  order,  thoroughly  understand¬ 
able,  and  open  to  public  investigation. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  student  to 
misappropriate  club  funds  is  definitely  dis¬ 
couraged,  because  each  treasurer  knows  that 
his  books  must  agree  with  the  Central  Fi¬ 
nance  System.  Furthermore,  all  club  receipts 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  issuance  of  a 
receipt,  and  a  check  will  not  be  given  to  a 
treasurer  without  the  signatures  of  the  club 
adviser  and  the  principal. 

The  training  in  the  handling  of  money 
that  each  club  treasurer  and  central-organi- 


♦  About  Charles  J.  Jensen:  Head  of  commer¬ 
cial  department,  Chester  (Pennsylvania)  High 
School.  Degrees  from  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Has  published  other  articles  in  this 
magazine.  Puts  into  practice  his  belief  that 
townspeople  should  be  kept  informed  of  school 
activities.  Has  installed  several  accounting  and 
office  systems.  Hobby:  “Writing,  woodworking, 
and  running  my  son’s  electric  train.” 
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zation  officer  derives  from  keeping  records 
under  conditions  that  are  rigid  in  form  and 
accuracy,  yet  simple  to  operate,  is  extremely 
beneficial. 

Figure  6 

Financial  Report 
September  10  to  November  13,  1937 
Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses 


Income  from  sales 

Net  sales  . 

Cost  of  sales: 

Franks  . $  81.15 

Doggie  Rolls  .  40.48 

Candy  .  158.60 

Miscellaneous  .  10.90 

Tobacco  .  57.38 

Peanuts  .  116.76 

Ice  cream .  41.00 

Milk  &  Green  Spot  .  79.40 

Soft  drinks  .  25.20 

Coffee  .  6.28 

Potato  chips  .  12.40 


Total  purchases  .  629.55 

Less  returns  and  allowances  1.20 

Net  purchases  .  628.35 

Less  merchandise  on  hand  . .  6.54 

Cost  of  goods  sold .  621.81 

Gross  profit  on  sales  .  348.46 

Operating  expenses: 

Laundry  .  10.50 

Miscellaneous  expenses  ....  15.00 

Total  expenses .  25.50 

Net  operating  profit .  322.96 

Other  incomes: 

Purchases  discount . "...  4.40 

Net  profit  .  327.36 


Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities 


25.50 

322.96 


Assets: 

Cash  (to  be  turned  over  to 

j 

Senior  Class)  . 

Merchandise  on  hand  (to  be 

318.56 

sold  at  basketball  games) 
Equipment  (to  be  retained  at 

6.54 

concession  stand)  . 

12.26 

Total  assets  . 

Liabilities: 

Beginning  working  capital 

(borrowed  from  Senior 

337.36 

Class)  . 

10.00 

Net  profit . 

327.36 

Total  liabilities  and  profit  ... 

337.36 

Business  Education  Digest 
Enters  Third  Tear 

Teachers  of  business  subjects  in  high 
schools,  private  business  schools,  and 
colleges  have  available  a  handy  source  of 
reference  of  pocket  size,  typical  of  digests. 
This  popular  publication,  now  in  its  third 
year,  is  the  Business  Education  Digest,  an 
outgrowth  of  Federation  Notes,  which  was 
published  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Digest  is  Number 
1  of  Volume  III.  It  contains  digests  of 
speeches  and  talks  that  were  given  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation  in  Chicago  on 
December  27,  28,  29,  and  30.  Five  issues 
are  published  in  each  calendar  year,  in 
March,  May,  October,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember.  The  May,  October,  and  November 
issues  contain  digests  of  timely  articles  on 
business  education  or  any  other  educational 
article  that  the  editors  think  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  member  readers.  The  December 
issue  contains  the  official  program  of  the 
annual  convention. 

New  and  different  features  will  be  added 
to  the  Digest  as  time  and  opportunity  per¬ 
mit.  Plans  are  in  the  making  now  for  the 
inclusion  of  digests  of  worthy  research 
projects  that  are  made  by  graduate  students. 
An  entirely  new  and  different  column  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  May  issue — one  that  offers 
relaxation  and  fun  for  tired  school  teachers! 

Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  of  Northern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  editor  of  the 
Digest.  The  associate  editors  are  D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  and 
William  R.  Foster,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  York.  The  advertising 
manager  is  C.  W.  Woodside,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  In  addition,  there  are  sixteen 
co-operating  editors  on  the  staff,  represent¬ 
ing  various  fields  of  business  education  and 
various  sections  of  the  United  States. 

DR.  E.  G.  MILLER,  director  of  business 
education  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Tri-State  Commercial 
Education  Association  at  its  spring  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Pittsburgh,  April  14  and  15,  a 
report  of  which  w  ill  appear  in  the  June  B.E.W. 
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Consumer  Education  Notes 

RAY  G.  PRICE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati 


WE  are  all  consumers.  And  in  this 
respect  we  vary  mainly  in  the  extent 
our  ignorance  and  inexpertness  as 
buyers.  More  and  more  high  schools  are 
offering  consumer  instruction.” 

The  above  quotation  is  from  the  editor’s 
note  to  "Some  Basic  Problems  of  Consumer 
Education,”  by  J.  H.  Coleman,  in  The 
Clearing  House  for  March,  1939. 

Some  of  the  basic  problems  are  these: 
"The  inescapable  implication  is  that  the 
first  law  of  intelligent  consumership  is  to 
buy  rationally.  That  goal  is  the  first  obliga¬ 
tion  of  consumer  education. 

"In  the  second  place,  intelligent  consump¬ 
tion  requires  consumers  to  comprehend  the 
forces  in  modem  economic  society  antago¬ 
nistic  to  their  best  interests. 

"A  third  essential  of  real  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  revolves  around  the  shaping  of  our 
wants.  Today  we  leave  that  important  func¬ 
tion  to  blind  chance  and  advertising. 

"A  fourth  essential  requires  consumers 
to  organize.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  individual  consumer 
is  helpless  to  effect  changes  in  consumption 
in  today’s  world.” 

Write  Your  Congressman 
at  Least  Twice  a  Year 

Some  forty-four  states  now  have  fair¬ 
trade  laws  on  their  statute  b(X)ks.  The  re¬ 
cent  Miller-Tydings  federal  enabling  act, 
passed  by  Congress  during  the  last  session, 
makes  possible  the  operation  of  the  whole 
system. 

Ingenious  methods  are  being  reported  of 
the  efforts  of  some  dealers  to  sell  to  the 
consumer  at  a  lower  price.  One  large  de¬ 
partment  store  in  New  York  City  invented 
its  own  book  club  and  rebated  to  "club” 
members  25  per  cent  on  price-fixed  books. 


Others  who  want  to  beat  the  fixed  fair¬ 
trade  laws  on  nationally  advertised  brands 
have  put  their  stores  on  the  installment 
basis.  Drug  products,  for  instance,  are  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  down  payment  which  would 
be  the  same  as  the  cut  price  would  normally 
be.  Customers  are  then  to  pay  so  much  a 
week  until  the  total  "fair-trade  price”  is 
paid,  but,  of  course,  not  too  much  effort 
is  used  to  collect. 

Suggestions  are  made  that  the  drug  price- 
cutters  might  try  the  trade-in  allowance 
dodge,  which  is  used  to  break  the  prices  on 
radios,  typewriters,  and  other  high-priced 
g(X)ds  whose  prices  have  been  fixed  under 
the  fair-trade  laws.  Save  your  old  bottles, 
jars,  and  boxes — they  may  have  a  high 
trade-in  value  any  day  now ! ! 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  consumer? 
The  government  regulates,  and  prices  are 
lowered  (railroads,  electric  power,  etc.) ; 
the  government  again  regulates  and  prices 
are  raised  (fair-trade  law).  It  might  pay 
the  consumer  to  investigate  some  of  this 
regulating  to  see  if  his  own  interests  are 
being  properly  protected.  Doesn’t  it  seem 
peculiar  that  business  has  to  do  all  this 
scheming  to  find  ways  and  means  of  stay¬ 
ing  within  the  law  in  order  to  sell  to  the 
consumer  at  lower  prices? 

There  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  to 
repeal  the  Miller-Tydings  Act. 

Buy,  Buy,  Blues 

Buying  on  credit,  borrowing  money,  and 
other  important  financial  problems  of  the 
consumer  are  discussed  in  three  very  stimu¬ 
lating  and  understandable  articles  in  Con¬ 
sumer's  Guide. 

"Selling  Credit  to  Consumers,”  in  the 
January  30  issue,  discusses  some  of  the  mer¬ 
chandisers  of  consumer  credit  who  do  a 
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l4-billion-doIlar  business  a  year,  who  they 
are,  and  how  they  sell  to  consumers  who 
must  purchase  the  use  of  money  before  they 
can  spend  it  for  goods. 

New  Work  Book  Off  the  Press 

G.  E.  Damon,  of  the  Junior  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Minnesota,  has  published  a 
spiral-bound  combined  textbook  and  work¬ 
book  on  Consumer  Education  after  a  six 
years’  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  in  Grand  Rapids. 

6  Per  Cent  Equals  679  Per  Cent! ! 

"Buying  on  Time,”  the  second  article 
in  the  February  13  issue  of  Consumer’s 
Guide,  discusses  the  cost  problems  connected 
with  installment  purchasing.  Two  formulas, 
by  whidi  the  consumer  may  compute  inter¬ 
est  rates  on  installment  purchases,  are  sug¬ 
gested  and  clearly  illustrated. 

"The  Governor’s  Committee  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  checked  on  '6  per  cent’  rates.  In 
105  cases  in  which  '6  per  cent’  was  quoted, 
here  are  what  the  rates  actually  came  to: 

"1  case  came  to  6  per  cent. 

"6  cases  were  actually  between  7  and  10 
per  cent. 

"6l  cases  amounted  to  between  11  and 
20  per  cent. 

"19  cases  were  between  21  and  30  per 
cent. 

"10  cases  were  really  rates  of  between  31 
and  100  per  cent. 

"8  cases  were  between  101  and  679  per 
cent.  .  .  . 

"How  much  does  installment  credit  cost.^ 
This  is  where  the  consumer,  beginning  to 
investigate  possible  sources  of  credit,  is 
likely  to  find  himself  in  a  jungle.  Interest 
rates  and  discounts  trip  him  up;  carrying 
charges,  investigation  fees,  and  hidden 
markups  beset  his  path;  delinquency  fees 
and  repossession  clauses  waylay  him.” 

Easy  Payments  rs.  Trouble 

"Look  Before  You  Sign”  is  the  title  of 
the  February  27  article  in  Consumer’s 
Guide. 

The  things  which  the  consumer  should 
look  for  in  the  installment  contract  are 
pointed  out. 


The  position  of  the  consumer  in  dealing 
with  installment  contracts  is  summed  up  by 
the  following  quotation: 

"State  laws  on  installment  selling  ate 
almost  entirely  concerned  with  protecting 
sellers.  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  legislation  to  protect  the  in¬ 
stallment  buyer.  Unscrupulous  practices 
penalize  both  consumers  and  honest  dealers.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  were  considered  important  for  the 
consumer  to  ask  himself  and  the  dealer 
before  signing  on  the  dotted  line: 

"What  will  the  credit  actually  cost  me 
in  money  ?  What  rate  of  interest  is 
charged  1 

"Are  all  the  dollars-and-cents  figures  in 
the  contract  correct?  Are  there  any  blank 
spaces  to  be  filled  in  later? 

"What  are  the  insurance  charges,  if  any.^ 
What  insurance  is  actually  provided? 

"To  whom  w'ill  I  owe  the  payments? 
"What  penalty  charges  may  be  imposed 
for  late  payment?  Are  there  any  other 
extra  charges? 

"Do  I  have  a  right  to  fair  notice  before 
the  merchandise  can  be  repossessed?  What 
repossession  charges  may  be  collected? 

"What  security  have  I  given?  Does  the 
security  include  other  merchandise  previously 
bought?  Does  it  include  a  wage  assign¬ 
ment? 

"What  legal  safeguards  and  guarantees 
have  I  waived? 

"Do  terms  in  fine  print  commit  me  to 
additional  obligations? 

"Is  there  provision  for  fair  refund  on 
carrying  charges  if  early  payment  is  made?” 

Who’s  Who 

Consumers  need  to  have  called  to  their 
attention  the  necessity  for  investigating 
some  of  the  so-called  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions. 

"What  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
National  Consumers  Tax  Commission, 
Inc.?  If  it  is  to  save  the  housewife 
money  through  eradicating  or  reducing 
hidden  taxes,  why  is  it  necessary  for  it 
to  become  incorporated? 

"Is  there  more  to  it  than  meets  the 
eye — or  ear?  .  .  .  Is  it  a  group  trying 
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to  discredit  the  present  Administration? 
Is  it  a  group  of  grocers  fighting  against 
grade  labels  on  canned  goods?  Is  it  a 
group  trying  to  lower  the  high  standards 
of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act?  Or 
might  the  munition  makers  be  trying  to 
divert  the  women  while  they  put  through 
Congress  a  tasty  bill?  If  this  commission 
is  sponsored  by  business,  by  what  phase 
of  business?” 

An  answer  to  the  inquiry  appeared  as 
follows: 

"I  cannot  say  what  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Consumers  Tax  Commission 
is.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  the  plans 
it  proposes  would  save  the  housewife 
money.  I  don’t  know  why  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  become  incorporated  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  such  purpose.  Certainly  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  group  that  is  antagonistic  to 

N.E.A.  Department  of 

Responsibilities  of  Business  Edu- 

cation”  is  the  theme  for  the  national 
convention  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Business  Education,  which  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  July  3  to  7.  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  leaders  in  business  education  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  will  take 
part  in  the  program.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  different  events  of  interest  to  business 
educators  will  be  scheduled  for  this  summer 
convention. 

A  general  session  on  Monday  afternoon, 
July  3,  will  officially  open  the  convention. 
San  Francisco  and  state  officials  will  extend 
greetings.  Dr.  Walter  Dexter,  California 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  chief  of  the  California 
Bureau  of  Business  Education,  will  have 
messages  for  the  group.  Mr.  B.  Frank 
Kyker,  acting  chief  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
another  national  leader  will  address  the 
general  assembly. 

Tuesday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  will  be 
"Enjoy  San  Francisco  Day.”  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
national  honorary  society  in  business  edu- 
ation,  will  sponsor  a  breakfast  for  all 
visiting  business  educators.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon,  there  will  be  an  informal  recep- 


the  present  national  administration.  It 
seems  also  to  be  opposed  to  grade  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  goods.  There  has  been 
some  talk  that  it  is  backed  by  the  chain 
stores,  but  the  chain  stores  deny  this.” 

A  list  of  authentic  governmental  and 
private  consumer  organizations  was  given, 
to  which  the  correspondent  might  write  in 
order  to  get  more  information. 

This’n  That 

An  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  Institute 
for  Consumer  Education  at  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  and  its  possibilities,  is  reported  by 
Beulah  Amidon  in  the  April  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

The  consumer-educator  conference  held 
at  this  college  last  month  is  described  by 
Dr.  Henry  Harap  on  pages  718-722  of  this 
issue. 

Business  Education  News 

tion  from  two  to  four  in  the  spacious  Drur}' 
Lane  Lobby  of  the  Hotel  Whitcomb.  An 
elaborate  consumer-education  exhibit  will 
be  on  display  in  the  mezzanine  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  and  consumer-education  motion  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  shown. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  will  be  featured  on 
Wednesday,  July  5,  Distinguished  guests 
will  be  introduced  and  a  national  authority 
will  speak.  The  luncheon  will  be  held  in 
the  main  banquet  hall  of  the  Mart  Club, 
considered  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
beautiful  dining  spots  of  the  many  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Following  this  luncheon  there  will  be 
four  sectional  meetings:  consumer  education, 
the  bookkeeping  curriculum,  the  merchan¬ 
dising  curriculum,  and  the  secretarial  cur¬ 
riculum.  These  will  be  succeeded  by  one- 
hour  round-table  discussions.  Several 
round-table  groups  will  be  scheduled  con¬ 
currently,  in  order  that  sessions  may  be 
small  and  informal. 

On  Thursday,  July  6,  there  will  be  spe¬ 
cial  luncheons,  given  by  various  groups.  In 
the  afternoon  from  1:30  to  3:00  there  will 
be  four  interesting  programs: 

A  national  conference  on  distributive 
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occupations,  co-sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education. 

A  forum  session  on  "Guidance  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.” 

A  general  session  on  "Issues  in  Business 
Education.” 

"Information  Please” — an  ask-the-expert 
period.  The  audience  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  questions  pertaining  to  busi¬ 
ness  education.  The  participants  will  have 
no  chance  to  prepare  any  of  the  answers 
ahead  of  time.  The  panel  of  experts  will 
be  selected  carefully  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  This  promises  to  be  an  in¬ 
formative  and  entertaining  program. 

The  grand  finale  of  the  convention  will 
be  the  business  education  luxury  cruise  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento.  The  "S.  S. 
Delta  Queen”  will  leave  Pier  3,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  at  6  p.m.,  Thursday  afternoon,  July  6. 

Teachers  who  are  planning  to  attend  the 
national  convention  in  San  Francisco  should 
make  room  reservations  immediately  for  the 
nights  of  July  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  If  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  write  directly  to  Joseph 
DeBrum,  Box  788,  Redwood  City,  Cadi- 
fornia.  Although  at  this  time  hotel  rooms 
are  nearly  all  reserved,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  find  satisfactory'  accommodations 
for  you.  Rates  will  be  much  more  reason¬ 
able  for  parties  of  two,  four,  or  six.  When 
writing,  state  specifically  what  you  wish. 

Dr.  Vernal  Carmichael,  national  member¬ 
ship  director,  reports  that  on  March  18  the 
total  membership  had  reached  4,060.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  leading,  with  a  membership  of 
643.  The  other  members  of  the  first  big 
ten  are:  New  Jersey,  352;  Illinois,  288;  New 
York,  268;  Michigan,  263;  Indiana,  212; 
Ohio,  171;  Pennsylvania,  171;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  165;  and  Missouri,  109. 

Dr.  Jessie  Graham  reports  that  the. 
Quarterly  dealing  with  "Personality  of  Po¬ 
tential  Business  Workers”  is  off  the  press. 
Issue  editor  of  this  number  is  V.  E. 
Breidenbaugh,  principal  of  Mooseheart 
(Illinois)  High  School.  Dr.  Graham  is 
jubilant  over  the  manuscripts  received  from 
Mr.  Breidenbaugh  for  this  issue.  We  can 
look  forward  to  an  important  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  business  education. 


"What’s  New  in  Business  Education" 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Quarterlies  yet  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  issue  will  be  No.  4  of  this  year’s 
series,  and  will  be  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Hamden  L.  Forkner  of  Columbia 
University.  This  final  number  will  be  off 
the  press  this  month. 

Professor  Ray  G.  Price,  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  has  accepted  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  Committee.  This  committee  will 
work  with  the  national  American  Education 
Week  group  to  develop  business-education 
publicity  materials  for  distribution  to  the 
nation’s  schools.  The  National  Education 
Association  will  assist  with  our  work  by 
distributing  the  prepared  visual  materials 
to  the  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  country. 

Members  of  Chairman  Price’s  committee 
will  be  announced  in  a  later  bulletin.  This 
committee  will  perform  a  highly  valuable 
service  to  all  engaged  in  business  education. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association  was 
a  participating  guest  on  the  "Our  American 
Schools”  program  on  consumer  education, 
broadcast  in  January  by  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  over  a  coast-to-coast  hodc- 
up. 

"Mrs.  Bisbee,”  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  mythical  Wayne  Center, 
learned  about  such  things  as  inner  tubes, 
canned  tomatoes,  silk  stockings,  bath  towels, 
and  dress  materials. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  "Consumer  Education 
Today.” 

- ^ — _ 

The  seventh  annual  summer  conference  of 
the  Stanford  University  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  from  July  7  to  9,  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  San  Francisco. 

"Educational  Frontiers”  is  to  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  for  discussion  at  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  program, 
fees,  and  accommodations,  write  to  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Education  Conference,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  California. 
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The  editor  of  this  department  is  always 
glad  to  receive  communications  from 
B.E.W.  readers,  whether  they  live  in  the 
United  States  or  in  some  other  country. 

Two  letters  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
G.  de  Zilwa,  Directeur,  Instituut  Schoevers, 
Stadhoudersplein  28,  ’s-Gravenhage,  Hol¬ 
land.  We  quote  from  his  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1938:  ’’From  the  December  number 
of  Business  Education  World  we  note 
that  you  mention  certain  propaganda  films 
made  and  used  in  the  States.  ...  We  are 
interested  essentially  in  films  showing  the 
world’s  activities  so  that  young  people  can, 
through  means  of  the  film,  get  a  good  idea 
of  how  things  are  done  in  the  various 
branches  of  business  and  industry.” 

Although  it  has  not  been  specifically 
stated  in  this  department  in  the  past,  many 
of  the  film  distributors  lend  free,  rent,  or 
sell  films  to  other  countries.  Should  our 
readers  be  interested  in  certain  films,  it  is 
suggested  that  they  write  directly  to  the 
distributor  about  international  distribution. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Blackler,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Education  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  has  prepared  a 
bulletin  listing  motion  pictures  for  use  by 
teachers  of  workers  in  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  bulletin  consists  of  32  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pages,  8I/2  by  11,  with  attractive 
art-paper  cover,  and  will  be  found  most 
helpful  by  teachers  of  George-Deen  classes. 

This  bulletin  is  indicative  of  the  rapid 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  distributive-education  courses  in  the 
State  of  California  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  state  supervisor  of  dis¬ 


tributive  occupations  and  also  chief  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Business  Education. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  In¬ 
formation  Office,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Exhibitor  pays  express  charges,  and  must 
forward  the  film  to  next  indicated  destina¬ 
tion  in  good  condition  and  promptly.  Some 
other  films  are  available  for  classes  in 
geography. 

Motion  Study  Applied  to  Letter  Indexing.  1  reel, 
l6mm.  and  35mni.,  sound,  voiced  by  Milton 
Cross,  running  time  12  minutes,  free  loan. 
Traces  the  evolution  of  indexing  in  the  central 
files  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Begins 
with  the  use  of  3-  by  5-inch  cards  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  shows  consecutive  revisions  in  forms 
and  methods,  which  have  increased  the  output 
of  indexing  typists  by  803  per  cent.  The  results 
of  work  simplification  are  graphically  shown. 

United  States  Film  Service,  Division 
of  the  National  Emergency  Council,  Com¬ 
mercial  Building,  l4th  and  G  Sts.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  new  thirty-one-page 
mimeographed  directory  of  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Films,  prepared  and  issued  February, 
1939.  Contains  a  complete  list  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  National  government 
and  the  necessary  facts  about  the  films  they 
distribute.  Copies  sent  free  of  charge  on 
request.  One  of  the  newest  films  distrib¬ 
uted  directly  by  the  United  States  Film 
Service  is  listed  below. 

Good  Neighbors.  I6mm.  and  35mm.,  sound,  2 
reels,  free  loan,  running  time  not  given.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion.  Depicts  the  launching  of  the  "Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Fleet,"  which  marked  the  inauguration  of 
east-coast  service  to  South  America.  The  voyage 
of  the  S.  S.  Brazil  is  shown,  with  scenes  in 
various  ports  of  call. 
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A  C  The  New  York  World’s  Fair  busi- 
I  J  ness-equipment  center  was  all  ready 
for  display  installation  early  in  the  year. 
The  stationery  and  office-equipment  indus¬ 
try  exhibits  can  be  seen  in  the  Business 
Systems  and  Insurance  Building,  while  other 
features  of  the  industry  will  be  shown  in  the 
Electrical  Products  Building. 

Large  murals  enhance  the  colorful  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  walls.  Landscape  work 
brought  a  crabapple  orchard,  a  rose  garden, 
and  other  planting  to  the  court  as  early 
as  last  spring,  and  by  the  time  this  is 
printed,  the  show  will  be  on ! 


A.  A.  Bowie  May,  1939 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48 


Address 


It  is  sturdily  built  of  heavy-gauge  steel,  has 
four  swivel  casters,  chrome-plated  handles  at 
each  end,  is  30  inches  high,  and  comes  in 
letter  or  legal  size,  finished  in  olive  green, 
mahogany,  or  walnut.  The  compartments 
have  separate  locks  and  keys. 


A  ^  The  Telolite  is  an  ingenious  pad  and 
^v)  pencil  that  is  most  practical  for  un¬ 
lighted  desks  or  telephone  tables.  Removing 
the  pencil  from  the  pad  lights  the  bulb 
which  is  operated  by  a  standard,  easily 
replaceable  battery.  The  unit  is  of  Bake 
lite  in  black  or  brown. 

A  rj  A  bookkeeping  machine  built  from 
^  I  standard-weight  parts  throughout, 
for  long  life  and  low  upkeep  cost,  is  now 
offered  to  schools  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Machine  30212  (13E),  made  by  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  retains  all  the 
necessary  standard  automatic  bookkeeping 
features,  including  direct  add  and  subtrart; 
standard  81 -key  type  adding-machine  key 
board,  etc.  This  is  the  first  machine  of  this 
type  to  crash  the  thousand-dollar  price. 


A  A  The  Eraser  Company  has  for  you 
I  I  an  eraser  that  refills  like  a  mechani¬ 
cal  pencil.  There  is  a  type  of  refill  to  fill 
the  special  needs  of  stenographers,  book¬ 
keepers,  etc.  At  one  end  of  the  eraser  holder 
is  a  rubber  tip  for  erasing  carbons — another 
interesting  feature  of  this  "cleaner  and  fast¬ 
er”  eraser. 


>4  Q  A  combination  letter  file  and  safety- 
I  O  personal  compartment  is  offered  by 
the  Efficiency  Equipment  Company,  in 
which  to  keep  important  papers,  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  orders  at  your  finger  tips. 
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American  School  and  University 

Eleventh  Annual  Edition.  American 
School  Publishing  Co.,  1939,  609  pp.  Price 
not  listed. 

Two  chapters  on  business  education  appear  in 
this  yearbook  devoted  to  the  design,  construction, 
equipment,  utilization,  and  maintenance  of  edu¬ 
cational  buildings  and  grounds.  The  first  is  by 
J.  N.  Given,  supervisor  of  commercial  education, 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  second  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Tonne, 
associate  professor  of  education.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  Given  writes  of  the  organization  of  a 
high  school  commercial  department.  He  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  planning 
a  functioning  business-education  program  and 
makes  definite  proposals  for  business  education. 
He  recommends  local  job  surveys,  definite  guidance 
programs,  and  curricula  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
individual  boys  and  girls. 

Dr.  Tonne  makes  recommendations  for  the 
selection  of  equipment  for  business-education 
classes.  His  article  is  illustrated  with  nine  floor 
plans  and  four  photographs.  He  makes  definite 
suggestions  for  equipment  for  the  various  subject 
fields  in  business  education. 

The  bibliography  reveals  how  many  good  articles 
on  business  education  are  available  in  this  publi¬ 
cation.  It  is  hoped  that  these  practical  articles 
will  not  be  lost  to  business  educators  because  of 
their  inclusion  in  a  book  on  school  equipment. 

Objectives  and  Problems  of 
Vocational  Education 

Edited  by  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  National  Occupational  Confer- 
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ence.  Second  edition,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1938,  476  pp., 
$3.50. 

Ten  years  ago  a  chapter  on  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  was  included  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
book.  In  this  edition.  Professor  Nichols  points 
out  present  trends.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
chapters  is  interesting. 

Professor  Nichols  finds  much  to  condemn,  little 
to  approve,  in  business  education.  In  fact,  we 
feel  at  times  that  he  is  exercising  the  quality 
claimed  by  good  speakers  who  electrify  their 
audiences  by  exaggeration. 

He  tries  to  startle  us  out  of  our  lethargy  by 
statements  such  as  this  (p.  458):  "Another  defect 
of  our  teacher-training  programs  is  that  no  busi¬ 
ness  experience  is  required.”  (In  1933,  the  re¬ 
viewer  found  that  27.52  per  cent  of  69  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  require  actual  business  ex¬ 
perience  for  graduation;  18.65  per  cent  of  these 
institutions  require  business  experience  because 
it  is  necessary  for  special  state  certification  to 
teach  business  subjects.)  We  accept  the  "no” 
above  as  meaning  less  than  a  majority. 

Similarly,  "it  also  is  noteworthy  that  federal 
aid  has  been  available  for  part-time  (cooperative) 
business  courses  in  high  schools  according  to  an 
unrescinded  ruling  made  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  twenty  years  ago,  but 
that  no  high  school  has  sought  and  obtained 
financial  aid  under  this  ruling.”  (We  know  off¬ 
hand  that  El  Paso,  Texas,  for  one,  is  an  exception 
to  this  statement.)  "No”  here  means  "in  the 
majority  of  cases.” 

Professor  Nichols  has  done  a  real  service  for 
business  education  by  pointing  out,  year  after  year, 
weaknesses  in  our  programs  and  flaws  in  our 
thinking.  We  read  his  statement  of  trends  with 
respect. 

The  chapter  is  well  arranged  under  definite 
section  headings.  Mr.  Nichols  points  out  that 
there  are  no  definite  promotional  patterns  in 
offices,  that  there  is  a  trend  toward  piece-work 
pay  in  office  work,  that  business  education  is  being 
up-graded,  and  makes  many  more  significant  state¬ 
ments,  bringing  home  to  us,  in  every  instance, 
the  changes  needed  in  business  education. 

Our  salesmanship  and  clerical-practice  programs 
come  in  for  their  share  of  castigation,  also. 

Within  the  short  space  of  one  chapter.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichols  has  listed  the  present  trends  of 
business  education  and  pointed  out  their  impli¬ 
cations  for  all  of  us.  Not  only  this  chapter  but 
also  the  general  material  on  vocational  education 
is  well  worth  reading. 

Consumer  Education 

A  News  Letter.  Published  monthly  (ex¬ 
cept  summer)  by  Institute  for  Consumer 
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Education,  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri.  Free  to  educators;  25  cents  a 
year  to  all  others. 

This  six-page  news  letter  is  a  live  publication. 
A  surprisingly  large  amount  of  new  and  usable 
consumer  information  is  assembled  here.  The 
loose  inner  sheet,  intended  for  classroom  use,  is 
sold  for  1  cent  a  copy,  with  reductions  for  quantity 
purchases.  No  teacher  of  consumer-education 
courses  can  afford  to  be  without  this  news  letter. 

Talking  It  Through 

A  Manual  for  Discussion  Groups.  By 
the  Committee  on  Planning,  Department  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1938  (paper  bound),  70  pp.,  15  cents. 

The  “conference  technique”  has  evidently  come 
to  stay.  "Talking  it  through”  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  answer  to  baffling  problems  than  solitary 
thought,  no  matter  how  concentrated. 

Discussion  groups,  or  adventures  in  co-operative 
thinking,  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  in 
industry.  The  conference  technique  is  the  one 
used  most  widely  in  conducting  classes  under 
George-Deen  programs.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the 
most  appropriate  technique  for  adult  education 
in  areas  in  which  attitudes  and  judgments  are 
involved.  Adults  who  resent  being  "called  upon” 
will  take  part  in  a  discussion  which  accomplishes 
the  same  result. 

The  compilers  of  this  book  feel  that  the  new 
movement  in  co-operative  education — participated 
in  by  community  members  and  educators — promises 
to  become  an  outstanding  stabilizing  force  in  our 
society. 

Educational  policies  and  programs  have  been 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  presentation  of  discus¬ 
sion  techniques  given  in  this  book.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  may  easily  be  applied  to  other  fields. 

Instructions  for  preparation  for  the  discussion, 
a  description  of  the  duties  of  the  leader,  and  ver¬ 
batim  reports  of  "model”  discussions  are  given 
here. 

The  issues  involved  in  recent  educational  pub¬ 
lications  are  listed  as  appropriate  topics  for  group 
discussion.  A  bibliography  accompanies  each 
chapter. 

As  it  is  probable  that  this  democratic  technique 
will  be  used  more  and  more  in  the  consideration 
of  our  problems,  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  the 
duties  of  the  leader  and  of  the  participants.  This 
complete,  inexpensive  publication  is  recommended. 

Problems  in  Public  School  Supervision 

By  Alonzo  F.  Myers  (New  York  Uni¬ 
versity)  and  Louis  M.  Kifer  (New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Paterson), 


Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1939,  211  i 
pp.,  $2. 

In  the  editor’s  introduction.  Dr.  George  Payne 
points  out  that  supervision  is  the  most  dif&cult 
and  complex  function  of  education.  The  super¬ 
visor’s  essential  function  is  creative  work — plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  education  program. 

Too  often,  however,  the  supervisor  is  sandwiched 
between  the  administrator  and  the  teacher,  having 
to  adjust  to  both  and  to  take  over  the  functions 
of  both.  He  is  badly  in  need  of  help  so  that  he 
may  successfully  juggle  his  three  functions. 

This  book  is  designed  for  classroom  teachers  as 
well  as  for  supervisors  and  administrators.  'The 
problems  presented  were  taken  from  actual  school 
situations  affecting  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators. 

The  forty  problems  are  groupsed  into  seventeen 
classifications.  In  each  instance,  the  problem  is 
presented,  the  story  told,  questions  asked,  and  ref¬ 
erences  given.  Solutions  are  to  be  found  in  the  | 
references  and  not  in  the  text. 

For  example,  this  question  is  asked,  “What 
should  the  chairman  of  a  high  school  department 
do  when  he  realizes  that  his  departmental  meetings 
are  uninteresting  and  unprofitable  to  the  members 
of  his  department?”  The  departmental  meetings 
of  a  high  school  commercial  department  are 
described,  and  seven  questions  are  asked — for  ex¬ 
ample:  "What  can  be  done  to  make  the  teachers 
feel  that  the  meetings  help  them?”  Then  follow 
twenty-three  references  for  study.  I 

'This  book  is  a  study  guide  for  educators  inter-  | 
ested  in  problems  of  sup)ervision. 

Safe  Conduct 

When  to  Behave  and  Why,  by  Margaret 
Fishback;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
New  York,  1938,  235  pp.,  $2. 

"...  So  beyond  a  few  simple  rules  of  conduct,  | 
which  are  aids  to  ease  rather  than  troublesome  I 
five-finger  exercises,  use  the  head  and  the  heart, 
and  let  the  boiled  shirts  fall  where  they  may." 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  style  in  which  this 
sensible  and  attractive  book  is  written. 

There  is  so  much  good  advice  that  it  is  a 
temptation  to  quote  all  of  it.  For  example,  how 
comforting  is  this  sentence  to  the  worried,  self- 
conscious  youngster,  "Don’t  ever  let  an  unimportant 
social  slip  get  you  down.  Remember,  you're  not 
original;  millions  have  made  the  same  ones  before 
and  survived.” 

'The  chapter  on  etiquette  in  the  office  is  very 
brief.  It  covers  "the  office  chatterbox,”  unneces¬ 
sary  interruptions,  and  mutual  respject  between 
superiors  and  subordinates. 

While  young  people  will  enjoy  this  book,  it 
should  not  be  ordered  for  the  school  library  until  it 
has  been  read  by  someone  familiar  with  local 
standards  of  good  taste  in  English  usage. 
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Editorial  Correspondence;  Subject,  Magic 

From  an  Editor  to  a  Teacher: 

In  checking  the  papers  you  sent  for  the  last 
project — I  forget  whether  it  was  letter  writing  or 
business  personality — I  was  impressed  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  serious  errors  in  punctuation.  Depend¬ 
able  punctuators  are  rare  enough  to  make  me 
wonder  whether  your  school  may  be  the  last  stand 
of  a  noble  but  vanishing  species — a  Government 
Punctuator  Preserve,  perhaps. 

Before  I  come  right  out  and  suggest  that  you 
write  an  article  telling  us  how  you  perform  this 
miracle,  I  want  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  miracle. 
If  you  achieve  it  by  sheer  drill,  I  must  simply 
say,  "May  your  tribe  increase,”  but  that  won’t 
help  other  teachers.  If  you  achieve  it  by  pointing 
out  the  errors  before  the  papers  are  recopied  to 
send  us,  as  some  teachers  do,  that  won’t  help  other 
teachers,  either. 

But  if  you  have  found  some  way  to  teach  punc¬ 
tuation — to  convince  your  students  that  they  should 
punctuate  correctly  and  then  to  train  them  how  to 
do  it — you  must  have  in  your  experience  the 
makings  of  an  article  that  we’d  like  to  publish. 
Probably  there  won’t  be  room  this  spring,  but 
you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  room  for  it  some¬ 
time  if  there  is  such  an  article  to  be  written. 

I  should  guess  that  two  out  of  three  beginning 
stenographers,  no  matter  what  their  training,  know 
too  little  about  the  application  of  punctuation  rules 
to  produce  mailable  letters  for  a  dictator  who  does 
know.  (Probably  the  trend  toward  open  punctu¬ 
ation  is  the  result  of  this  puzzlement  of  both  boss 
and  stenographer!) — D.M.J. 

Reply  from  the  Teacher: 

Thanks  for  all  the  complimentary  remarks  about 
our  project  papers;  they  are  a  source  of  encour¬ 
agement  to  us  all. 

I  wish  I  might  claim  a  miraculous  or  even  an 
original  method  for  teaching  punctuation.  What¬ 
ever  little  skill  our  pupils  have  in  the  use  of 
punctuation  marks  is  developed  by  "eternal  vigi¬ 
lance”  and  constant  practice.  That  is  extremely 
old-fashioned,  I  know,  but  we  have  not  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  newer  ideas  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  we  still  drill,  teach  facts,  and  believe 
that  spelling  and  punctuation  are  important. 


Our  English  department  does  a  pretty  thorough 
job  of  teaching  necessary  punctuation,  and  I  fol¬ 
low  up  in  my  shorthand  and  office-practice  work 
by  making  the  pupils  apply  this  knowledge.  By 
discussing  punctuation  every  time  we  check  tran¬ 
scripts  (and  that  is  nearly  every  day)  and  by 
counting  as  errors  the  omission  of  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  marks,  I  keep  the  advanced  pupils  punctu¬ 
ation-conscious.  Of  course,  I  have  to  do  some 
prompting  on  the  project  papers.  The  pupils  be¬ 
come  so  engrossed  in  the  thoughts  they  are  trying 
to  express  that  they  sometimes  neglect  the  punctua¬ 
tion. 

That  really  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  to  miss  such  a  splendid  chance  to  break  into 
print,  but  I  am  not  a  performer  of  miracles. — 
Lillian  M.  Kieke,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
High  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Final  Editorial  Comment: 

We  had  hoped  that  the  millenium  had  arrived 
and  that  we  should  be  able  to  tell  teachers,  "All 
you  have  to  do  to  make  excellent  punctuators  of 
your  students  is  this.” 

That  dream  has  gone  glimmering,  but  if  drill 
is  what  Miss  Kieke  uses,  drill  is  what  we  recom¬ 
mend. 

What  a  disappointment,  though,  to  find  that  it's 
done  by  hard  work  instead  of  magic! 

Wanted:  More  on  Consumer  Education 

Dear  Mr.  Price: 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  your  "Consumer 
Education  Notes”  section  in  the  B.E.W.  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  magazine.  I 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  edit  this  section. 
Won’t  you  urge  the  editor  to  run  four  pages  of 
your  interestingly  written  comments  on  consumer 
education  ? 

In  your  sub-topic,  "This  ’n  That,”  you  ask  to 
hear  from  every  school  that  is  attempting  some 
form  of  consumer  education.  I  am  therefore  tak¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  item  or  two  from 
a  consumer  unit  from  one  of  our  freshman  core¬ 
courses.  We  hope  eventually  to  develop  in  our 
school  (2,000  students)  a  consumer  program  with 
offering  of  some  kind  or  other  in  every  year  of 
the  high  school  period. — Joseph  DeBrum, 
Sequoia  High  School,  Redwood  City,  California; 
President,  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation. 


Hare  You  Tried  Verti-Scale? 

To  the  Editor: 

^Enclosed  is  a  money  order  for  $2  to  cover  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Business  Education 
World.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  start 
the  subscription  with  the  March  issue. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  sent  for  a  sample  copy, 
which  arrived  a  week  or  so  ago.  In  that  week 
or  so  I  have  saved  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscrip- 
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tion  to  the  magazine  just  through  the  use  of  the 
Verti-Scale  illustrated  on  page  499  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1939,  issue. — Helene  E.  Aiouser,  Portland, 
Oregon.. 

A  Shorthand  Upside-Down  Test 
To  THE  Editor: 

This  past  week  has  been  the  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  I  have  had  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
for  seven  years.  I  gave  a  long  test  and  had  a  lot 
of  papers  to  correct,  but  contrary  to  the  rule,  it 
was  not  drudgery  at  all. 

If  you  want  to  see  students  literally  "eat  up” 
a  test,  try  this  one.  The  reaction  of  my  pupils 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  they  asked  for  more  like 
it.  [See  pages  748-749.  Editor.'^ 

The  test,  to  all  appearances,  is  a  plain,  every¬ 
day,  brief-forms  test.  The  pupils  started  transcrib¬ 
ing  it  and  were  asked  to  write  only  in  the  column 
to  the  right  of  the  shorthand  outlines.  They  were 
given  a  limited  time  in  which  to  write.  Then, 
when  time  was  called,  the  seemingly  innocent 
test  assumed  surprising  proportions,  for  they  were 
asked  to  turn  their  papers  around  and  transcribe 
them  from  the  upside-down  outlines.  Naturally, 

I  had  selected  only  those  brief  forms  that  could  be 
turned  over. 

Bedlam  broke  loose  for  a  bit,  for  the  pupils 
couldn't  understand  that  now,  out  of  brief  forms 
bottom-side  up,  they  were  expected  to  get  other 
brief  forms,  phrases,  and  words — all  within  their 
vocabulary  and  most  of  them  common.  One 
pupil,  w’ithout  thinking,  said  aloud,  "I  got  one,” 
and  from  then  on  they  were  absorbed  in  what  was 
to  them  the  most  puzzling  test  they  had  ever  taken. 

And  what  about  the  teacher?  I  got  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  my  life.  In  making  up  the  test,  I  turned 
the  front  inside-cover  of  my  manual  upside  down 
and  read  all  I  could  make  into  words;  1  managed 
to  get  over  100.  But  the  pupils  found  many  more. 

This  test  was  given  in  Shorthand  I  as  a  brief- 
form  review.  You  see,  to  me  at  times  shorthand 
gets  to  be  a  "dictate,  write,  read,  and  transcribe” 
routine,  and  therefore  I  am  on  the  lookout  for 
items  to  vary  the  routine.  It  worked  so  well  in 
Shorthand  I  that  I  had  the  practice  teacher  under 
my  direction  dictate  it  rapidly  in  Shorthand  II; 
then  from  their  own  notes  the  pupils  were  asked 
to  transcribe  upside  down. 

I  have  had  so  much  enjoyment  with  this  test 
that  I  pass  it  on  to  you  for  comment. — Lawrence 
E.  Bretsch,  High  School,  Palmyra,  New  Jersey. 

When  The  Order  Is  “Take  a  Letter” 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  people  who 
think  like  P.  O.  Selby  (December,  1938,  B.E.W.) 
and  Howard  A.  Campion  (April,  1939,  B.E.W.) 
on  the  "vocational  issue  in  business  education.” 
I  had  been  wondering  what  an  applicant  for  a 
position  (trained  according  to  new  ideas)  would 
do — besides  smile — if  a  prospective  employer 
should  say  during  an  interview,  "Take  a  letter." — 
Anne  Phillips,  Public  Schools,  Waterville,  Ohio. 


DoiiU  Stand  Watch 
Over  Speed  Tests ! 
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conducting  classes  more  efficiently  todav 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5,000  words  oi  se¬ 
lected  material  coimted  in  units  of  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Automatic  Telegraph  Introduces  New  Era 

From  “Dots  and  Dashes”  issued  by  Western  Union 


AN  ILLUMINATING  GLIMPSE  into  the 
future  of  the  nation’s  communications  is  afforded 
by  the  world’s*  first  public  automatic  telegraph, 
the  latest  of  many  rapid  steps  in  Western  Union’s 
broad  engineering*  program  which  is  speeding  the 
technical  progress  of  the  industry  and  adding  new 
conveniences  to  the*®  public  in  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  services. 

This  epoch-making  advance  in  written  record 
communications*®  provides  the  easiest  method  ever 
known  for  the  transmission  of  a  telegram.  Even 
a  child  can’®®  send  a  telegram  in  this  way.  Only 
two  operations  are  required.  First,  to  push  a 
button  to  open  the’*®  message  slot  in  the  telegraph 
cabinet.  Then,  to  drop  the  telegraph  blank  into 
the  slot — just  as  one  would  drop’*  a  letter  in  a 
mail  box.  Electricity  does  the  rest;  it  wraps  the 
message  around  a  cylinder  and  flashes’*  it  to  the 
main  office. 

Installations  of  the  automatic  telegraph  have 
been  made  for  the’*  convenience  of  the  public  at 
locations  where  there  have  been  no  telegraph 
offices,  and  are  calculated**  to  develop  additional 
telegraph  business  by  making  it  easier  for  people 
to  use  telegrams**  for  the  conduct  of  their  daily 
business  and  social  correspondence. 

'The  first  installation  was  made  on  January**  30 
at  the  Essex  House,  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
few  large  hotels  in  which  there  was  no  Western** 
Union  office.  The  first  message  was  one  of  con¬ 
gratulations  on  his  birthday  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  was**  sent  by  Oscar  Wintrab,  the  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Essex  House. 

The  second  installation  was  in  the**  lobby  of 
the  office  building  at  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  for  the  use  of  all**  companies  located 
at  that  address.  Each  tenant  of  the  building  was 
supplied  with  a  key  which  would  permit  him** 
to  use  the  automatic  telegraph,  and  have  the  tolls 


charged  to  him.  'The  first  message  was  sent  by 
C.  B.  Warren,**  president  of  the  Warren-Norge 
Company,  Inc.,  ordering  1,000  Norge  refriger¬ 
ators**  from  Howard  E.  Blood,  president  of  the 
Norge  Division,  Borg  Warner  Company,  Detroit. 

Messages  transmitted*®  from  the  automatic  tele¬ 
graph  locations  in  New  York  City  are  received 
in  the  main  operating  rooms^*  of  the  Western 
Union  Building  in  that  city,  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  distant  cities. 

The  bulk  of  the*®  telegraph  traffic  from  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  on  Treasure 
Island  will  be  transmitted*®  to  the  main  office  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  new  machines,  which  will  be 
located  in  the  Western  Union*®  exhibit  and  at 
various  points  throughout  the  Fair  grounds. 

The  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  blank  is  cut 
off*®  diagonally  so  that  the  machine  will  accept 
a  telegram  only  when  it  is  correctly  inserted  face 
out.®*  Senders  need  only  type  their  messages  or 
write  them  in  black  ink  or  black  pencil  and  drop 
them  in  the  slot. 

Complete®*  instructions  are  contained  in  small 
panels  in  the  face  of  the  cabinet,  which  are  suc¬ 
cessively  illuminated.®*  First,  the  sender  of  a 
telegram  pushes  a  small  button,  which  is  held 
until  a  panel  reading  "Deposit®*  message’’  is 
lighted.  The  message  is  then  dropped  into  the 
receiving  slot,  face  out.  Nothing  further  is 
required**  of  the  sender. 

Several  sending  machines  may  be  connected  with 
the  same  line.  If  one  of  them  is  busy,  a**  panel 
reading  "line  busy"  is  illuminated,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deposit  a  telegram**  until  the  line 
is  clear.  Once  the  message  is  dropped  into  the 
machine,  it  is  automatically  wrapped  around**  a 
transmitting  cylinder  revolving  before  a  photo  cell, 
and  transmitted  to  the  main  telegraph  office.*"  The 
cylinder  is  visible  through  a  glass  window  in  the 
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tion  to  the  magazine  just  through  the  use  of  the 
Verti-Scale  illustrated  on  page  499  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1939,  issue. — Helene  E.  Mouser,  Portland, 
Oregon.. 

A  Shorthand  Upside-Down  Test 
To  THE  Editor: 

This  past  week  has  been  the  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  I  have  had  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
for  seven  years.  I  gave  a  long  test  and  had  a  lot 
of  papers  to  correct,  but  contrary  to  the  rule,  it 
was  not  drudgery  at  all. 

If  you  want  to  see  students  literally  "eat  up” 
a  test,  try  this  one.  The  reaction  of  my  pupils 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  they  asked  for  more  like 
it.  [See  pages  748-749.  Editor.} 

The  test,  to  all  appearances,  is  a  plain,  every¬ 
day,  brief-forms  test.  The  pupils  started  transcrib¬ 
ing  it  and  were  asked  to  write  only  in  the  column 
to  the  right  of  the  shorthand  outlines.  They  were 
given  a  limited  time  in  which  to  write.  Then, 
when  time  was  called,  the  seemingly  innocent 
test  assumed  surprising  proportions,  for  they  were 
asked  to  turn  their  papers  around  and  transcribe 
them  from  the  upside-down  outlines.  Naturally, 

I  had  selected  only  those  brief  forms  that  could  be 
turned  over. 

Bedlam  broke  loose  for  a  bit,  for  the  pupils 
couldn’t  understand  that  now,  out  of  brief  forms 
bottom-side  up,  they  were  expected  to  get  other 
brief  forms,  phrases,  and  words — all  within  their 
vocabulary  and  most  of  them  common.  One 
pupil,  without  thinking,  said  aloud,  "I  got  one,” 
and  from  then  on  they  were  absorbed  in  what  was 
to  them  the  most  puzzling  test  they  had  ever  taken. 

And  what  about  the  teacher.^  I  got  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  my  life.  In  making  up  the  test,  I  turned 
the  front  inside-cover  of  my  manual  upside  down 
and  read  all  I  could  make  into  words;  I  managed 
to  get  over  100.  But  the  pupils  found  many  more. 

This  test  was  given  in  Shorthand  I  as  a  brief- 
form  review.  You  see,  to  me  at  times  shorthand 
gets  to  be  a  "dictate,  write,  read,  and  transcribe” 
routine,  and  therefore  I  am  on  the  lookout  for 
items  to  vary  the  routine.  It  worked  so  well  in 
Shorthand  I  that  I  had  the  practice  teacher  under 
my  direction  dictate  it  rapidly  in  Shorthand  II; 
then  from  their  own  notes  the  pupils  were  asked 
to  transcribe  upside  down. 

I  have  had  so  much  enjoyment  with  this  test 
that  I  pass  it  on  to  you  for  comment. — Lawrence 
E.  Bretsch,  High  School,  Palmyra,  New  Jersey. 

When  The  Order  Is  “Take  a  Letter” 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  people  who 
think  like  P.  O.  Selby  (December,  1938,  B.E.W.) 
and  Howard  A.  Ompion  (April,  1939,  B.E.W.) 
on  the  "vocational  issue  in  business  education.” 
I  had  been  wondering  what  an  applicant  for  a 
position  (trained  according  to  new  ideas)  would 
do— -besides  smile — if  a  prospective  employer 
should  say  during  an  interview,  "Take  a  letter." — 
Anne  Phillips,  Public  Schools,  Waterville,  Ohio. 


Don’t  Stand  Watch 
Over  Speed  Tests ! 


Hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges  are 
conducting  classes  more  efficiently  todav 
with  the  aid  of  a  G-E  Interval  Timer. 
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Eoch  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5,000  words  oi  se¬ 
lected  material  coxmted  in  units  oi  20  standard  words  ior  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  iotmd  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  oi  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 
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Automatic  Telegraph  Introduces  New  Era 

From  “E)ots  and  Dashes”  issued  by  Western  Union 


AN  ILLUMINATING  GLIMPSE  into  the 
future  of  the  nation's  communications  is  afforded 
by  the  world’s*  first  public  automatic  telegraph, 
the  latest  of  many  rapid  steps  in  Western  Union’s 
broad  engineering*  program  w'hich  is  speeding  the 
technical  progress  of  the  industry  and  adding  new 
conveniences  to  the*"  public  in  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  services. 

This  epoch-making  advance  in  written  record 
communications*®  provides  the  easiest  method  ever 
known  for  the  transmission  of  a  telegram.  Even 
a  child  can*®®  send  a  telegram  in  this  way.  Only 
two  operations  are  required.  First,  to  push  a 
button  to  open  the’*®  message  slot  in  the  telegraph 
cabinet.  Then,  to  drop  the  telegraph  blank  into 
the  slot — just  as  one  would  drop**  a  letter  in  a 
mail  box.  Electricity  does  the  rest;  it  wraps  the 
message  around  a  cylinder  and  flashes**®  it  to  the 
main  office. 

Installations  of  the  automatic  telegraph  have 
been  made  for  the**®  convenience  of  the  public  at 
locations  where  there  have  been  no  telegraph 
offices,  and  are  calculated*®®  to  develop  additional 
telegraph  business  by  making  it  easier  for  people 
to  use  telegrams**®  for  the  conduct  of  their  daily 
business  and  social  correspondence. 

The  first  installation  was  made  on  January**  30 
at  the  Essex  House,  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
few  large  hotels  in  which  there  was  no  Western** 
Union  office.  The  first  message  was  one  of  con¬ 
gratulations  on  his  birthday  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  was**  sent  by  Oscar  Wintrab,  the  man- 
iging  director  of  the  Essex  House. 

The  second  installation  was  in  the**  lobby  of 
Ac  office  building  at  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  for  the  use  of  all**’  companies  located 
tt  that  address.  Each  tenant  of  the  building  was 
supplied  with  a  key  which  would  permit  him** 
to  use  the  automatic  telegraph,  and  have  the  tolls 


charged  to  him.  The  first  message  was  sent  by 
C.  B.  Warren,**®  president  of  the  Warren-Norge 
Company,  Inc.,  ordering  1,000  Norge  refriger¬ 
ators**®  from  Howard  E.  Blood,  president  of  the 
Norge  Division,  Borg  Warner  Company,  Detroit. 

Messages  transmitted*®  from  the  automatic  tele¬ 
graph  locations  in  New  York  City  are  received 
in  the  main  operating  rooms**®  of  the  Western 
Union  Building  in  that  city,  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  distant  cities. 

The  bulk  of  the'*®  telegraph  traffic  from  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  on  Treasure 
Island  will  be  transmitted"**®  to  the  main  office  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  new  machines,  which  will  be 
located  in  the  Western  Union"**®  exhibit  and  at 
various  points  throughout  the  Fair  grounds. 

The  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  blank  is  cut 
off*®  diagonally  so  that  the  machine  will  accept 
a  telegram  only  when  it  is  correctly  inserted  face 
out.®*®  Senders  need  only  type  their  messages  or 
write  them  in  black  ink  or  black  pencil  and  drop 
them  in  the  slot. 

Complete®*  instructions  are  contained  in  small 
panels  in  the  face  of  the  cabinet,  which  are  suc¬ 
cessively  illuminated.®*®  First,  the  sender  of  a 
telegram  pushes  a  small  button,  which  is  held 
until  a  panel  reading  ’’Deposit®*®  message”  is 
lighted.  The  message  is  then  dropped  into  the 
receiving  slot,  face  out.  Nothing  further  is 
required^  of  the  sender. 

Several  sending  machines  may  be  connected  with 
the  same  line.  If  one  of  them  is  busy,  a**®  panel 
reading  "line  busy”  is  illuminated,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deposit  a  telegram*"  until  the  line 
is  clear.  Once  the  message  is  dropped  into  the 
machine,  it  is  automatically  wrapped  around***  a 
transmitting  cylinder  revolving  before  a  photo  cell, 
and  transmitted  to  the  main  telegraph  office.**®  The 
cylinder  is  visible  through  a  glass  window  in  the 
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cabinet.  Simultaneously  a  third  panel’**  reading 
"Message  being  transmitted"  is  lit.  When  the 
telegram  has  been  properly  transmitted,  another 
panel’*  says  "Thank  you,”  and  the  original  tele¬ 
gram  is  automatically  "peeled"  from  the  trans¬ 
mitting  cylinder’*  and  deposited  in  a  container  at 
the  bottom  of  the  telegraph  cabinet. 

This  type  of  telegraphy’*  is  made  possible  by 
the  patented  carbon -bearing  fibrous  paper  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  telegraph’"  laboratories  by  R.  J. 
Wise.  The  apparatus  transmits  14  square  inches 
of  matter  in  one  minute.  (800) 

A  Beneficent  Error 

From  "Chats”  published  by  the  P.  H.  Glatfelter 
Company,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Spring  Grove, 
Pennsylvania 

Errors  usually  result  in  harm  being  done  some¬ 
where.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  Corrigan 
comes  along*  to  upset  the  apple  cart  and  prove 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Through  an  error,  blotting  paper  was  born.* 

A  beater-room  man  simply  forgot  to  put  the 
sizing  material  in  the  beater.  When  the  super¬ 
intendent*  w’rote  on  the  paper  the  ink  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  spread  like  the  Johnstown  flood.  He 
was  thinking  fast  that  day  and  said.  Why"  not 
make  a  special  unsized  paper  to  take  up  excess 
ink?  So  we  now  have  blotters. 

The  fear  of  dripping  dusting’*  powder  all  over 
the  vest  has  therefore  departed.  We  still  have 
soup  and  gravy,  otherwise  a  committee  might’* 
claim  the  error  has  given  soft-boiled  eggs  a  mo¬ 
nopoly.  (131) 

Graded  Dictation 

Based  on  the  5000  Most -Used  Words 
By  CLARA  HELLICKSEN 
Chapter  Nine 

UNIT  25.  He  was  slightly  frightened,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  operate  the  peculiar  machine, 
perceiving  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  make 
excuses  or  refuse  to  run  it.  Doubtless  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  decide  unanimously  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
cedure  customary  at  past  reunions  and  invite  all 
their  relatives  and  friends  to  the  Gymnasium  for 
the  Christmas  Assembly.  Plans  are  already  being 
okehed  for  an  elaborate  and  novel  occasion. 

Memorandum  to  A.  D.  Andrews:  Letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  railroad  states  that  the  freight 
on  your  magazine  cabinet  is  unpaid.  Undoubtedly 
you  have  paid  that  by  this  time,  but  did  you  remit 
to  Ray  Knight  to  cover  balance  due  on  the 
refrigerator?  Discount  period  is  up  on  Friday. 
Arthur.  P.  S.:  About  the  South’s  lot  at  Seabright: 
owner  seems  in  desperate  need  of  cash.  A  small 
amount  should  be  sufficient  to  close  the  trade  if 
you  will  take  over  the  mortgage.  It  strikes  me  as 
a  decidedly  good  buy. 
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UNIT  26.  A  manufacturer  exercises  great 
care  in  choosing  his  materials.  The  local  board 
petitioned  the  city  administration  for  permission 
to  put  an  additional  stationary  engine  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Invitations  to  the  Military  Carnival  had  to 
be  cancelled  on  account  of  the  accident  to  the 
chief  performers.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
w'e  receive  confirmation  of  your  bid  today.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  such  an  accomplished  player  could  not  have 
lost  the  title  match  except  by  sacrificing  his  chance 
to  win  the  Silver  Trophy  permanently. 

Dear  Mrs.  MacKay:  I  appreciate  your  cordial 
invitation  to  speak  at  the  social  meeting  of  your 
Association.  Your  enthusiasm  and  cordial  attitude 
toward  our  contemplated  competition  renders  ray 
task  easy  to  accomplish,  and  in  my  estimation  indi¬ 
cates  an  enormous  success  for  the  Foundation's 
project  in  this  territory. 

Only  the  necessity  of  appearing  before  the 
Commission  could  cause  my  absence.  I  have  made 
a  notation  of  the  date.  Sincerely, 

UNIT  27.  Almost  everybody  !  know  has  been 
abroad  sometime,  but  I  have  not  been  heretofore. 
Did  anybody  see  who  left  this  two-pound  box 
of  candy  here?  Whoever  it  belongs  to  should 
have  put  it  away,  otherwise  someone  may  eat  it 
all.  Anyhow  I  am  putting  it  somewhere  else. 
Hereafter  I  will  keep  the  number  within  five 
hundred.  However,  wherever  I  go  and  whatever 
I  do,  someone  suggests  a  change.  Whenever 
everyone  in  the  family  is  here  for  Thanksgiving, 
it  takes  two  turkeys,  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and 
several  gallons  of  cider. 

Dear  Henry:  I  have  inquired  everywhere  in 
this  city  but  nobody  has  any  clue  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Eddie  Young.  Therefore,  I  will  carry 
the  search  elsewhere.  Have  you  heard  anything 
meanwhile?  John. 

Chapter  Ten 

UNIT  28.  The  instructor  elected  was  an  intel¬ 
ligent  leader  with  a  real  grasp  of  the  international 
controversy.  Our  interview  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  instructor.  You  should  not  have 
destroyed  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  those 
instruments.  During  the  interval  between  trains, 
the  royal  visitors  were  entertained  at  the  theater. 
The  internal  revenue  collector  would  not  allow 
the  loss  I  had  deducted  for  damages  caused  by  the 
defective  electrical  wiring. 

Gentlemen:  Richard  Davis  has  been  selected  by 
the  director  in  control  of  distribution  from  the 
central  office  to  introduce  our  specially  constructed 
new  tractor  into  this  district.  Protected  by  a  con¬ 
tract  giving  him  exclusive  rights  here  and  consid¬ 
ering  the  extraordinarily  attractive  price  of  the 
machine,  his  campaign  should  be  extremely 
effective. 

He  is  actively  interested  in  an  electric  shop  in 
town  which  will  contribute  to,  not  interfere  with 
our  business.  Webster  acted  on  your  recommen¬ 
dation,  you  see!  Cordially  yours. 
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I’NIT  29.  They  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  over¬ 
coming  grandfather’s  objection  to  supporting  Mc- 
Chesney  for  superintendent  of  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Overlook  Heights.  He  declined,  how¬ 
ever,  declaring  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  transfer 
a  superior  postmaster  to  a  college  supervisor’s 
post.  Through  an  oversight  Circulation  was  not 
credited  with  the  refund  when  the  post  office 
returned  what  they  had  overcharged  for  postage 
on  our  circulars;  or  the  understanding  may  have 
been  not  to  complete  the  transaction  except  under 
McFee’s  supervision. 

Grandmother  dear:  I  suspect  you  will  think  this 
postal  much  overdue.  That  would  be  understood 
easily  if  you  could  see  by  what  kind  of  transpor¬ 
tation  it  has  to  reach  you  from  here!  You  would 
not  have  included  such  a  spot  in  your  travels.  It 
is  wild  but  too  magnificent  for  any  poor  para¬ 
graphs  of  mine.  I  won’t  undertake  anything  but 
a  translation  from  a  better  pen. 

I  feel  utterly  selfish  enjoying  all  this  beauty 
without  you.  Hastily,  Your  Sarah. 

UNIT  30.  Gentlemen:  It  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  no  extra  discount  can  be  allowed 
on  articles  coming  under  any  of  the  reduced  rates. 
I  agree  with  you  that  your  plan  is  better  than  the 
others  presented,  but  let  us  be  sure  that  whatever 
is  to  be  done  will  be  done  well.  At  any  rate,  I 
always  advise  having  the  purchasing  department 
give  us  a  report  on  all  facts  they  have  on  hand 
before  going  to  a  great  deal  of  expense.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
that  to  proceed  slowly  at  the  beginning  is  in  the 
end  quicker  than  taking  hastily  considered  action. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should,  in  my  opinion, 
make  a  decision  as  soon  as  possible  as  to  whether 
or  not  our  own  accounting  department  is  to 
handle  the  records  on  the  work  under  considera¬ 
tion,  or  if  for  the  short  time  it  is  in  progress, 
another  setup  is  to  be  established.  At  all  events, 
gentlemen,  we  should  see  one  another  Saturday. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sunnybanks’  Canine  Ghost 

From  “The  Book  of  Sunnybank” 

By  ALBERT  PAYSON  'TERHUNE 

Copyright,  1939  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

(Only  the  thirty-seven  outlines  italicised  are  beyond  the 
toeabulary  of  the  first  eight  Chapters  of  the  Manual. J 

THIS  STORY  is  to  be  believed  by  you  or  not, 
as  you  may  prefer.  If  you’ll  read  it,  you  will  note 
that  I  don’t  go*®  on  record  as  to  my  own  belief  or 
non-belief.  In  the  hard-to-credit  parts  of  it  I  cite 
the  testimony^  of  other  people;  including  that  of 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  of  a  shrewd  business¬ 
man. 

These  two*®  men  did  not  know  each  other;  never 
.had  heard  of  each  other.  Both  of  them  were  my 
friends,  men  whose  truthfulness  I  would*®  gamble 
on.  I  had  known  them  well  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 


Nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  possible  for  them 
to  get*®®  together  to  plan  a  stupid  hoax.  For  as  I 
have  just  told  you,  neither  of  them  had  heard  of 
the  other. 

Also,**®  if  you  ask  me  if  I  believe  in  ghosts,  my 
only  honest  answer  must  be; 

”I  don’t  know  anything  about  the*"  subject.  I 
have  lived  too  long  and  seen  too  much  to  laugh  as 
heartily  as  once  I  could  at  any  strange  thing  I 
can’t**®  explain.  I  have  not  made  a  study  of  psy¬ 
chology  nor  of  psychological  phenomena.  I  am 
not**®  greatly  interested  in  such  themes.” 

I  have  listened  to  numberless  ghost  stories,  some 
of  them  told  with  an  aggressive^  defiance  little 
short  of  ferocity — a  fierce  challenge  to  the  listener 
to  dare  deny  or  deride^ — others  recounted  in  evi¬ 
dent  fear  of  being  laughed  at  or  of  being  set  down 
as  a  liar  or  loose-geared*"  mentally.  The  topic 
seems  to  admit  of  no  compromise,  no  middle 
ground  of  agreement. 

In  England  I  saw**®  a  dreary  farce-comedy  with 
one  redeeming  flash  of  dialogue.  The  play  was 
called  '”rhark.”  An  elderly  bore  is***  trying  to 
convince  his  nephew  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  ghosts.  He  demands: 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost?” 

"Not  yet,”*®*  is  the  reluctant  answer. 

"Ever  know  anyone  who  had  seen  a  ghost?” 

”No,  but  everyone  whom  I  know  has**®  known 
someone  who’s  seen  a  ghost.” 

And  so  to  our  story; 

I  have  told  this  tale  to  three  or  four  people. 
One  of  them  nodded*"  approval  and  said: 

"With  a  snappy  climax  it  might  work  up  into 
a  good  yarn.  But  your  imagination**^  seems  to 
have  slumped  halfway  through  it.” 

Of  the  others,  one  looked  polite;  a  second  said 
something  vague  about  "fish  stories.”**® 

So  I  have  scant  encouragement  to  tell  it  again. 
However,  I  am  going  to  take  a  chance.  As  I  said, 
I"®  don’t  ask  you  to  believe  it  and  I  am  not  on 
record  as  saying  whether  or  not  I  believe  it.  I 
am  merely**®  going  to  tell  it  to  you  in  the  form 
of  a  group  of  disconnected  facts  and  let  you  draw 
your  own  conclusions***  from  them.  I  am  not 
going  to  link  up  those  facts  into  anything  or  air 
any  theories.  I  have  no**®  theories  on  them. 

I  cite  nothing  I  may  or  may  not  have  thought  I 
experienced.  But  I  affirm  the  truth  of**®  the  set  of 
statements  I  am  going  to  make. 

Fact  number  one — We  had  a  giant  crossbreed 
dog  here  at  Sunnybank.*®®  His  name  was  Rex. 

He  was  larger  than  a  collie;  and  he  had  short 
fawn-colored  hair.  He  was  the  only  short  haired 
dog**®  at  Sunnybank  after  the  death  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  bull-terrier,  Paddy.  Perhaps  you  read  about 
Rex  in  the  final®"  story  of  my  book,  "Lad:  A 
Dog.”  In  that  I  told  of  his  death-battle  with  old 
Laddy  in  the  snow-choked  forests®*®  behind  Sunny¬ 
bank. 

Rex  from  earliest  puppyhood  was  my  slavishly 
devoted  worshiper.  Everywhere®*®  I  went  he  fol¬ 
lowed.  If  I  changed  from  one  chair  to  another, 
Rex  would  get  up  quietly  and  move  over  to 
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where**”  I  sat;  curling  up  on  the  floor  close  beside 
my  chair  and  looking  at  me. 

Almost  never  w'hen  I  w’as  in  sight  did*’®  he  take 
his  eyes  from  my  face. 

He  was  not  allowed  in  the  dining  room.  So 
at  meal  times  he  took  up  his  stand  always**®  just 
outside  the  long  French  window  behind  my  chair 
and  peered  in  at  me. 

Bear  those  petty  things  in  mind,  won’t  you? — 
his  habit**®  of  curling  up  at  my  feet  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  and  of  standing  outside  the  long 
window  of  the  dining**"  room  looking  steadfastly 
in  at  me.  They  come  strongly  into  the  story  again, 
both  of  them. 

Also,  when  I  was’*®  not  around,  his  favorite 
drowsing  place  was  a  patch  of  floor  to  the  left  of 
the  door  of  my  study.  For  years  he’**  used  to  lie 
there.  Remember  that  too,  please. 

Rex  was  killed. 

That  was  in  March  of  1916. 

Fact  number  two’*" — In  the  autumn  of  1917, 
Henry  A.  Healy,  a  high  official  of  the  so'-called 
Leather**®  Trust,  spent  the  evening  with  us.  We 
sat  in  front  of  the  big  fireplace  in  the  living  room 
warming  ourselves  at  the  blaze.’*’ 

This  guest,  by  the  way,  was  a  level-headed  man 
not  given  to  queer  fancies  or  to  hallucinations. 
He  had**®  been  mildly  amused  in  other  years  at 
Rex’s  devotion  to  me,  and  by  the  big  crossbreed’s 
freak  ancestry  (collie**®  and  bull-terrier)  and  by 
his  odd  physique.  He  had  seen  Rex  again  and 
again. 

As  Healy  and  I  were  standing**®  in  the  hallway 
while  he  pyt  on  his  ulster  late  in  the  evening,  he 
said: 

*’I  wish  some  animal  cared  as  much**®  for  me  as 
Rex  cares  for  you.  I  w-as  watching  him  for  half 
an  hour  tonight  curled  close  beside  your  chair  in 
front  of  the**®  hearth  and  staring  so  adoringly  up 
into  your  face.  He — ” 

"Good  Lord,  man!”  I  sputtered.  "Rex  has  been 
dead  for  more  than*®®  a  year.  You  know  that.” 

He  looked  blankly  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  as 
if  in  a  daze  he  mumbled: 

"Why — why,  so  he**®  has!  I  had  clean  for¬ 
gotten  !  Just  the  same,”  he  added,  the  blank  look 
on  his  face  deepening,  "I  saw  him  lying  on**®  the 
floor  beside  you  all  this  evening!” 

Fact  number  three — In  the  summer  of  1918  the 
Reverent^  Appleton  Grannis,  who  had  been  in 
college  with  me,  came  to  spend  a  week  at  Sunny- 
bank.  He  had  been  away  from**®  this  part  of  the 
country  for  a  long  time.  It  was  his  first  visit  to 
Sunnybank  in  several  years.  He  had  never’®*®  seen 
Rex.  He  had  never  heard  of  Rex.  He  did  not 
know  Healy.  Indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  he 
knew  none’®*®  of  the  guests  who  had  been  at  Sutmy- 
bank  in  recent  years. 

He  and  I  were  sitting  together  in  the  dining 
room’®*®  one  hot  afternoon  trying  to  counteract  the 
outer  heat  by  copious  internal  applications  of 
ice’**®-cold  beer. 

I  sat  as  usual  with  my  back  to  the  long  win¬ 
dow. 


Grannis  was  facing  me. 

As  we  got  up  to  leave’®”  the  room,  he  asked 
me: 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  dog  that  has  been 
standing  out  there  on  the  veranda  looking  in  at”®" 
you  through  the  window?” 

"Was  it  Lad?”  I  hazarded.  "It  may  have  been 
Bruce  or  Wolf  or — ” 

"No,”  he  corrected  me  impatiently.”*®  "It  was 
not  any  of  those.  It  was  a  dog  I  haven’t  seen 
here  before.  A  great  big  short-haired  dog — not 
long-”*®coated  like  the  rest  of  yours.  He  was  not 
a  collie.  He  had  a  fawn-colored  coat;  a  coat  as 
short  as  a  bull-”*®terrier’s,  and  a  crooked  scar 
across  his  nose.  He  spent  the  best  part  of  an 
hour  just  standing  there  and  watching  you.  He’s”*® 
gone  now.  Which  dog  is  he?” 

"I — don’t  know,”  I  answered  with  entire  truth¬ 
fulness. 

Fact  number  four — I  have  told  you  that  Rex’s”®* 
favorite  resting  place  in  my  absence  was  a  patch  of 
hallway  floor  just  to  the  left  of  the  door  of  my 
study.”*®  To  reach  the  doorway  without  stepping 
over  him,  one  had  to  veer  sharply  to  the  right, 
making  a  detour  of**®  several  feet  from  the  direct 
line  of  march  from  hall  to  study. 

Now  here  comes  something  perhaps  of  no 
significance’**®  but  whose  truth  I  can  corroborate 
by  fully  a  dozen  people: 

Bruce  was  a  beautiful  great  dark  brown-and-”*® 
white  collie  of  whom  I  have  w'ritten  elsewhere. 
He  was  my  chum.  Always  he  lay  on  the  study 
rug  at  my  feet  while”"®  I  was  writing  there.  The 
study  was  his  chosen  abiding  place  when  he  was 
indoors. 

From  the  day  of  Rex’s  death,’**®  Bruce  would 
not  set  foot  on  the  spot  in  the  hallway  where  the 
crossbreed  used  to  lie. 

To  avoid  treading  there  he  would  make’**®  a 
circling  detour  on  entering  or  leaving  the  study. 

It  was  precisely  as  though  he  were  walking 
around’**®  some  unseen  creature  lying  where  Rex 
had  been  wont  to  lie. 

Time  and  again  I  have  tested  this  odd  trait  of 
Bruce's.’**®  More  than  once  when  some  guest  was 
at  Sunnybank — Ray  Long  and  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Bob  Ritchie  among  others — I  would’*®®  tell  Bruce 
to  go  into  the  study  and  I  would  ask  the  visitor 
to  watch  his  erratic  course. 

Invariably’**®  the  collie  would  skirt  widely  that 
one  tabooed  spot  instead  of  traveling  in  a  beeline. 


! 
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So  much  for  my  four’**®  facts.  I  refuse  to  draw 
an  inference  from  any  of  them.  I  don’t  pretend 
to  say  whether  or  not  any  oP**®  them  is  significant. 

They  happened.  That  is  all  I  can  vouch  for. 

Add  them  up  to  suit  yourself;  or  brand  the 
whole  lot’**®  of  them  as  an  uninteresting  jumble 
of  lies.  Moreover,  they  can  be  explained,  per¬ 
haps,  on  normal  grounds.  For’**®  instance: 

It  may  be  that  Healy  remembered  how  Rex  had 
lain  at  my  feet  in  other  years;  and  that  by  some 
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TRAIN  them  to  do? 


What  will 


bring  pr<MiJ  u{  this  |»rac(U'al  exjierience 
to  that  vital  first  job.  A  Certifirate  of 
Proficiency  •  issued  by  Remington 
Rand,  the  world’s  largest  office  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment  company,  is 
prottf! 

Over  3500  schools  have  already- 
adopted  this  new  training  system — 
graduates  are  truly  qualified  for  jobs 
and  schools’  reputations  are  right- 
fullv  enhanced. 


Kvery  oflice  worker  works  with  rec¬ 
ords.  Your  students,  too,  should  he 
trained  in  simple  filing  and  visible 
record  keeping  procedures. 

Authority  for  that  last  statement 
is  no  less  than  "The  National  Clerical 
Ability  Tests’’  which  emphasize  tvell 
nmndetl  preparation. 

Students  learn  by  doing!  Train 
them  with  Remington  Rand  practice 
e<piipnient.  See  that  your  students 


Remiiif[ton  Hand  prac¬ 
tice  outfits  are  complete 
and  m<»dern — guided  by 
comprehensive  texts  and 
keyed  for  quick,  easy 
teacher  instruction  and 
correction.  Help  your 
students  by  training 
them  to  do  what  they 
must  do  in  the  world  of 
business.  Send  the  omi- 
poll  for  free  farts. 


MISS  N.  MAE  SAWYER.  Director 
American  Institute  of  Filing,  Dept.  BEW-60,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  information  on  how 
I  can  receive  your  free  course  in  filing  and  complete  de¬ 
tails  about  your  practice  methods  of  teaching- 
□  Filing  □  Visible  Record  Keeping 

Name . 

School . 

Address . 

City  &  State . 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  IVorld. 
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throwback*'"”  of  memory,  he  imagined  the  cross¬ 
breed  had  been  there  on  this  particular  evening. 

Or  by  the  flickering**"  firelight,  he  may  have 
mistaken  one  of  the  collies  for  Rex.  (Though  I 
did  not  recall  that  any  other  dog  had***®  been  in¬ 
doors.)  Either  of  these  suppositions  is  quite 
within  reason. 

It  may  be  that  Grannis — the  man  who  was 
drinking’**®  beer  with  me  in  the  dining  room — 
also  mistook  one  of  my  long-haired  collies  for  a 
larger  and  short-coated'**®  dog  of  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  color  and  with  Rex’s  nose  scar. 

The  sunlight  may  have  been  in  the  man’s  eyes. 
Possibly’**®  such  a  mistake  could  have  been  made. 

It  may  also  have  been  mere  coincidence  that  he 
chanced  to  describe  a  dog  whose***®  general  appear¬ 
ance  was  like  Rex’s. 

Bruce  may  have  taken  some  wholly  explainable 
dislike  to  treading  on***®  that  one  bit  of  hallway. 
He  may  at  one  time  have  slipped  there  when  the 
floor  was  new-oiled;  or  he  may  have  picked  up  a 
pin**"  or  a  tack  there  in  one  of  his  feet. 

Such  a  happening  might  have  given  him  an 
aversion  to  that  patch  of  flooring."®®  The  fact 
that  Rex  used  to  lie  there  may  have  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  his  avoidance  of  it.  As  for  his"“ 
skirting  it  because  he  was  walking  around  an  in¬ 
visible  ghostly  animal — that  idea  is  perhaps  too"*® 
absurd  to  touch  on! 

It  does  seem  fitting,  though,  that  the  only  ghost 
story  I  have  to  tell  of  Sunnybank  should  concern"*® 
Rex,  the  crossbreed  whose  devotion  to  me  in  life 
was  so  extraordinary  that  everyone  noticed"**  it, 
and  who  died  in  disgrace  after  his  battle  with 
gallant  old  Lad. 

Sitting  here  on  the  Sunnybank  veranda***®  in  the 
twilight  Larry  Trimble  listened  to  the  story  I  have 
just  told  you.  Then,  speaking  half  under  his 
breath,  he***®  told  me  a  companion  tale  to  it.  I 
asked  him  if  I  might  use  it  sometime.  He  said 
I  might.  So  I  am  taking***®  advantage  of  his 
leave. 

Larry  Trimble,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  man 
to  create  a  really  great  dog  story  for***®  the  screen. 
His  hero  was  the  grand  police  dog,  Strongheart. 
And  "Strongheart,”  I  think,  was  the  name  of 
Trimble’s  mightily'*"  successful  picture. 

(The  screen  is  waiting  for  good  dog  stories — 
though  its  magnates  don’t  seem  to  know  it — and 
Trimble  was  the**®®  first  to  scratch  the  surface  of  a 
bottomless  vein  of  gold.) 

Here  is  the  yarn  he  told  me:  (1915) 

(To  be  roneluded  next  month) 

May 

From  ‘‘The  Death  of  Our  Almanac” 

By  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

O  FLOWER-MONTH!  perfect  the  harvests  of 
flowers.  Be  not  niggardly.  Search  out  the  cold 
and  resentful  nooks  that  refused**  the  sun,  cast¬ 
ing  back  its  rays  from  disdainful  ice,  and  plant 


flowers  even  there.  There  is  goodness  m  the 
worst.  There*®  is  warmth  in  the  coldest.  The 
silent,  hopeful,  unbreathing  sun,  that  will  not  fret 
or  despond,  but  carries  a  placid*"  brow  through 
the  unwrinkled  heavens,  at  length  conquers  the 
very  rocks,  and  lichens  grow  and  inconspicuously 
blossom.*®  What  shall  not  Time  do,  that  carries 
in  its  bosom  Love?  (90) 

Qualifications  Business  Demands 

of  Busine.ss  and  Commercial  School 
Graduates 

By  MABEL  STOAKLEY 

EACH  SUCCESSIVE  YEAR  the  demands  of 
employment  are  more  exacting.  More  is  demanded 
of  an  employee  than*®  mere  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  mathematics — more  than  the  good  old 
"reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic” — more  than**  a 
certain  number  of  words  per  minute  in  taking 
dictation,  more  than  speed  and  accuracy  on  the 
typewriter.*®  Not  that  we  would  depreciate  any 
of  those  accomplishments.  They  are  all  funda¬ 
mentals — all  necessities*®  without  which  business 
could  not  function. 

But  times  do  change,  and  we  must  change  with 
them.  A  longer  f>eriod  of*®*  preparation  and  a 
broader  background  of  education  and  experience 
are  required  for  office  workers  than"*  formerly. 


(SUMMER  SESSION 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

C  URROUNDED  by  all  the  recreational 
^  pleasures  of  a  vacation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  you  can  study  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  and  prepare  to  teach  Selling, 
Merchandising,  Office  Appliance  Ope¬ 
ration  under  recognized  educational 
leaders  in  these  fields  .  .  .  you  can 
visit  many  scenic  spots  en  route,  at¬ 
tend  N.E.A.  Convention  and  World’s 
Fair  in  San  Francisco — spend  your 
week-ends  at  Southern  California’s 
beach,  mountain,  and  pleasure  resorts 
— while  you  prepare  yourself  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  teaching  of  business 
methods.  Write  for  extensive  list  of 
Business  Education  courses  to  The 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Summer  Session  starts  |une 
17  to  )uly  28.  Second  Term  July  29 
to  Sept.  1. 
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Attend  the  Golden  Cate  Exposition 
and  N.E.A.  convention  at  San  Francisco, 

|ulv  1  to  6.  then  the  Woodbury  Summer 
Session. 

Take  training  under  teachers  who 
have  won  the  highest  laurels  of  any 
faculty  in  America.  All  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  including  Functional  Method 
Shorthand  under  Eleanor  Skimin,  Na¬ 
tional  authority;  also  Commercial  Art, 
Costume  Design,  and  Interior  Decora¬ 
tion. 

Delightful  summer  climate.  Classes  in 
magnificent  new  building.  Send  for 
Summer  Session  bulletin. 

Six  Weeks — )uly  10  to  August  18 

WOODBURY  COLLEGE 

1022  Wilshire  Blvd.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


for  competition  is  keen  for  positions,  and  one  out 
of  every  seven  applying  is  a“®  university  graduate. 

From  our  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of 
the  qualifications  that’*®  business  demands  today  of 
a  graduate  of  a  business  or  commercial  school,  let 
us  consider  a  few  facts’"®  which  are  undoubtedly 
outside  the  general  curriculum,  and  are  requisites 
to  final  business  success.*®® 

The  departments  of  a  modern  office  as  you 
know  are  interlocking,  which  implies  a  close  asso¬ 
ciation”®  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  every 
individual  on  the  staff.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a”®  lone  wolf  w'orker  in  the  system  of  modern 
business. 

That  is  one  reason  why  cooperation  and  the 
ability**®  to  get  along  with  others  rate  in  some 
cases  even  higher  than  efficiency.  A  person  who 
just**®  can’t  get  along  with  his  or  her  fellow  work¬ 
ers  may  stir  up  an  office  or  a  department  to  such  a 
pitch  it*"®  is  more  economical  to  let  her  go  in  spite 
of  ail  her  efficiency,  and  hire  someone,  less 
capable***  perhaps,  but  who.se  easy  disposition  and 
sense  of  team  work  makes  the  whole  group  more 
efficient. 

What  does  the  business**®  world  expect  and  like 
of  a  young  business  man  or  woman?  Well,  after 
thinking  over  the  things  we  do  not  like,  I**®  will 
say  that  we  do  like  to  see  cooperation  and  a  will¬ 
ingness — a  determination  to  learn. 

An**®  employment  manager  or  personnel  director 
today  asks  himself,  "Will  this  girl  graciously  and 
willingly  obey*®®  orders?  Will  she  willingly  co¬ 
operate  with  her  superiors  in  the  office?  Will  she 
adapt  herself***  to  the  preferences  and  requirements 
of  the  firm — and  be  big  enough  to  discipline  her¬ 
self  to  the  authority**®  of  the  business  world? 

"Is  she  going  to  maintain  harmony  in  the  office, 
not  antagonizing  her**®  fellow  employees;  using 


tact  and  good  nature  in  difficult  situations,  keeping 
her  own  personal***  opinions  in  the  background?’ 

And  the  determination  to  learn — there’s  the  key¬ 
note  to  business  success. 

Some  employees®*®  are  satisfied  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  their  own  particular  job,  not  realizing 
the  need  of  a  broader®*®  vision  of  service.  That  is 
one  big  difference  we  notice  between  girls  and 
boys. 

Put  a  boy  into  a  plumbing®**  concern  or  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  and  usually  he  begins  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  stock.  He  is®*®  interested  in  the 
details  of  manufacture,  finds  out  the  volume  of 
business  being  done,  makes  friends  in  various®*® 
departments,  and  gets  himself  ready  for  a  better 
position. 

A  girl  will  do  her  work  just  as  well,  is*®®  effi¬ 
cient  and  perhaps  more  agreeable,  but  at  the  end 
of  several  years,  she  will  not  know  nearly  so  much 
about***  the  business  as  a  boy  has  learned  during 
the  same  period. 

It  doesn’t  matter  so  much  what  the  position**® 
is  nor  what  kind  of  business  one  enters,  but  what 
does  matter  is  one’s  determination  to  learn  all 
he  or  she**®  can  about  the  work  of  associates,  the 
work  of  other  departments,  and  the  business  as  a 
whole. 

A  few  minutes**®  of  luncheon  time,  some 
judicious  questions  here  and  there,  a  study  of 
catalogs,  price  lists,  advertising,  and’*®  trade 
papers;  a  visit  to  stock  rooms,  supply  houses,  or 
mills;  an  occasional  half  hour  before  or  after 
work’**  studying  methods  and  materials  will  be  one 
of  the  wisest  investments  of  his  or  her  time  ever 
made.’*® 

He  or  she  will  be  giving  himself  or  herself  a 
business  course  that  will  surely  help  in  advance¬ 
ment.  It  takes’*®  discipline  and  effort  but  this 
policy  of  cooperation  and  a  determination  to  learn 
will  bring’*®  valuable  rewards  to  the  boy  or  girl 
eager  to  gain  a  real  success  in  business. 

Persons  now  in  positions***  can  overcome  the 
lack  of  educational  background  through  study  and 
alertness  to  new  methods  and  devices.***  Skill  in 
the  operation  of  office  machines  is  an  asset.  There 
is  increasing  use  of  machinery**®  for  speed  and 
economy. 

The  great  need  in  business  is  for  persons  able 
to  take  responsibility  and**®  for  persons  who  are 
adaptable  and  versatile. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  break  down  general 
clerical**®  work  into  specialized  units,  and  the  need 
of  preparation  for  a  broader  field  of  work  if  one 
would  advance.*®® 

Advice  which  I  would  pass  on  to  students  enter¬ 
ing  their  first  jobs  might  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Take  your  job  seriously*** — ask  no  favors  be¬ 
cause  of  sex — observe  meticulously  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  employer**® — leave  discussion  of 
personal  affairs  behind  when  you  report  for  duty 
— be  loyal — be  healthy — make  yourself***  indis¬ 
pensable — learn  as  much  as  possible  about  your 
company’s  business — improve  yourself  culturally**® 
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as  a  man  or  a  woman  and  as  a  factor  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

Applying  for  a  position  too‘"^  many  applicants 
give  the  impression  they  have  simply  wandered  in, 
equipped  with  nothing  but  their  desire  for  a“** 
job;  and  the  greatest  blunder  of  many  applicants 
is  that  they  know  nothing  about  the  organization 
they**"  seek  to  join,  or  why  they  are  applying  for 
some  particular  job.  An  applicant  should  be  able 
to  state  clearly*®"  just  what  he  or  she  has  to  sell 
to  an  employer.  As  an  employer  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  the*®**  applicant  has  good  health, 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  willingness  to  work. 
Those  things  are  as  essential  as  four  wheels*’®* 
to  an  automobile,  and  the  steering  wheel  of  the 
automobile  is  the  ability  to  use  ideas  which**" 
come  to  us. 

Every  young  man  or  young  woman  should  ask 
himself  or  herself,  “What  do  I  want.^"  “Where 
am  I  going “How**"  do  I  intend  to  get  there?” 
“What  do  I  intend  to  do  when  I  arrive?” 

The  majority  of  dismissals,  apart’*"  of  course 
from  economic  reasons,  are  due  to  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  attitude:  insubordina¬ 
tion,**"  general  unreliability,  trouble  making,  loaf¬ 
ing,  dissatisfaction,  and  habitual*"®  lateness. 

This  indicates  that  courtesy  and  those  personal 
traits  that  promote  social  effectiveness  are  much**" 
more  important  in  comparison  with  specific  skills 
than  the  schools  have  realized. 

From  a  study  of  ten  thousand**"  men,  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ornegie  Foundation,  to 
determine  what  factors  made  for  success**"  or 
failure  in  business,  it  was  found  that  technical 
training  counted  only  fifteen  per  cent  and  per¬ 
sonal**"  qualities  eighty-five  per  cent  in  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  success.  It  was  interesting  to  see  that 
"attitude”**"  was  the  first  necessary  quality  listed 
and  that  “adaptability”  was  not  far  behind. 

It  has  often**"  seemed  that  business  firms 
should  give  an  “attitude”  test  to  all  applicants 
for  positions,  corresponding  to  the**"  aptitude 
test  upon  which  so  many  colleges  base  their  deci¬ 
sions  on  admissions.  For  if  an  employee’s***  “atti¬ 
tude"  is  wrong,  if  she  carries  a  chip  on  her 
shoulder,  is  always  looking  for  trouble,  and  is 
not**"  cooperative,  it  does  not  matter  how  much 
skill  or  ability  she  has,  nor  how  good  her  man¬ 
ners,  the  odds  are  heavy*"*  against  her  from  the 
start. 

The  person  with  the  right  attitude  is  square  with 
the  firm  he  or  she  works  for.  She  will**"  not  arrive 
late  in  the  morning,  nor  will  she  take  more  than 
her  allotted  time  for  lunch,  nor  will  she  occupy 
busy**"  phones  with  personal  conversations.  She 
will  be  fair  in  the  division  of  work.  I  have  seen 
girls  make  positions**"  for  themselves  out  of  part- 
time  jobs  by  deliberately  doing  things  which  were 
not  their  work.  The  young  man  or  young**" 
woman  who  goes  around  digging  up  things  to  do 
may  not  be  popular  with  the  staff,  but  the  office 
manager**"  soon  spots  him  or  her  to  be  promoted. 

Acceptance  of  the  rule  of  precedence  in  business 


IS  also  important.***  The  individual  is  only  as 
important  as  his  or  her  position.  Since  this  rule, 
the  keystone  of**"  business  procedure,  corresponds 
to  the  precedence  in  the  army,  the  wise  private  in 
the  ranks  early  schools  himself"®  or  herself  to  do 
the  required  saluting.  Who  knows?  He  or  she 
may  become  a  Colonel  one  day! 

Appearance*"®  counts  seventy-five  per  cent  in 
getting  a  job.  Out  of  a  number  of  girls  who 
go  out  on  an  interview,  the**®®  best  appearing  one 
gets  the  job  every  time.  Employers  say  “she  must 
look  right — w'e  won’t  want  any  frowzy  females**" 
around  our  office,”  or  “I’d  like  to  give  Miss  So- 
and-So  the  job,  but  she  looks  like  the  deuce.” 

It  isn’t  fair  that  **"  a  more  capable  girl  is 
turned  down  because  of  her  appearance,  but  we 
might  as  well  recognize  the  situation**"  for  what 
it  is  and  meet  it  the  best  way  we  can. 

Lincoln  said  that  the  Lord  must  have  loved 
homely  people  because***®  he  made  so  many  of 
them.  A  recent  headline  in  our  papers  ran, 
“Charm  study  urged  in  business  course.”  At  a**" 
convention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  in  Philadelphia  on  April  16.  Harry**" 

W.  Nock,  of  the  office  department  of  the  DuPont 
Company,  urged  commercial  schools  to  establish”" 
courses  in  the  developing  of  charm  and  person¬ 
ality  if  they  want  to  continue  placing  their  gradu-  | 
ates”"  in  business,  and  stated  that  business  wants 
the  “charmer”  rather  than  the  ordinary  girl. 

The  Beauty  Editor*’"  of  Pictorial  Review  sums 
up  her  findings  in  an  article  on  “Beauty  hints 
for  job  hunters.” 

She  asked*"®  the  personnel  director  of  a  large 
insurance  company  if  preference  was  given  to  girls 
who  are  good**"  looking  and  the  answer  was, 
"Yes,  it  is,  partly  to  make  our  office  look  attractive,  1 
and  partly  because  good  looks,**"  a  good  carriage,  j 
and  a  clear  skin,  are  symptoms  of  good  health, 
which  is  of  serious  interest  to  an  employer.***" 

And  partly  because  we  think  the  kind  of  girl  who  ' 
takes  pains  to  make  the  most  of  herself  in  every 
small  detail**"  of  her  appearance  will  also  be 
orderly  and  painstaking  in  her  work.” 

At  a  recent  symposium  for*"®  Cornell  Univ¬ 
ersity’s  women  students,  a  number  of  Cornell 
alumnae  who  hold  important  positions**"  in  the 
business  world  sought  to  lay  down  the  rules 
whereby  their  undergraduate  sisters  may  make 
their  coming  careers**"  successful.  “Education, 
perspiration,  inspiration,  and  just  plain  brass”  was 
one  all-inclusive  formula**"  offered.  “Enthusiasm 
at  all  times”  was  another.  "Health,  mental, 
physical,  and  moral”  said  one.  “Save  your  health**" 
in  your  twenties,  you’ll  have  good  need  of  it  in 
your  thirties,”  said  another. 

No  substitute  has  been  found  for  training"®* 
and  knowledge  in  one’s  field.  All  the  skill  one 
can  muster  is  none  too  much  for  the  person  who 
wishes  to  be  ready**"  to  do  today’s  job  and  be  able 
to  adjust  to  tomorrow’s. 

Let  no  one  say  of  us  what  W.  J.""  Cameron, 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  said  of  another:  “He 
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did  not  invest  in  himself.  Serious  thinking”"  was 
too  hard  on  his  head.  Good  books  required  too 
much  of  his  time.  He  wanted  to  be  a  passenger 
in  the  boat  oP*"  Life,  but  pulling  his  own  weight 
blistered  his  hands.  He  knew  how  to  arrange  his 
hair  but  not  how  to  arrange  his  mind.""  Oppor¬ 
tunity  came  and  found  him  out.” 

What  does  the  business  world  expect  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  commercial  school  graduate?””  Native 
intelligence,  technical  excellence,  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  adaptability,  good  background,”"  attractive 
personality,  cooperation,  enthusiasm,  and  loyalty. 

Schools  will  make  an  important”"  contribution 
in  developing  those  qualities.  (2170) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Railroad  Correspondence 

Colonel  J.  H.  Wood 
General  Manager’s  Assistant 
Chicago 
Dear  Sir: 

I  enclose  bill  of  the  Northern  and”  Southern 
Rolling  Stock  Co.,  for  body  of  car  No.  3515  and 
freight  on  trucks,"  amount,  $212.95;  as  we  have 
not  received  voucher  in  this  office  for  it,"  bill  is 
referred  to  you. 

Yours  truly,  (66) 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Schoop,  Agent, 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 
E.  Moline,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir: 

Note  information”  furnished  by  the  Car  Ac¬ 
countant  that  I.C.  car  19696  was  handled  at  your" 
station  March  15;  and  from  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  agent  at  E.  St.  Louis,  this  particular 
shipment"  was  in  that  car.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  checked  same  and  can  show  delivery 
to  connecting  line. 

Yours  truly,  (80) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Miller 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 
Dear  Sir: 

On  February  16,  we  jaid  your  claim  No.” 
5210  with  several  others  under  our  draft  No. 
128389."  You  presented  this  claim  for  the  actual 
value  of  the  shipment. 

From  information"  furnished  by  our  agent  at 
destination,  it  would  seem  that  the  shipment  was 
delivered,  but  was  slightly  damaged."  You 
should,  therefore,  collect  a  portion  of  the  invoice 
from  your  customer  and  remit  the  balance  to  us. 

1  wish‘"  you  would  follow  the  suggestion  made 
by  our  connections,  and  send  your  check  at  an 
early  date.  Yours  truly,  (119) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Chisam,  Assistant  General  Freight 
Agent. 

Warehouse,  No.  2 
Springfield,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

Please*  inform  me  as  early  as  possible,  how 


freight  in  car  loads  and  less  than  car  loads,  from 
stations  on  the  Dwight  branch  and"  also  from 
stations  on  the  Peoria-Springfield  Branch,  are 
now  being  routed  when  destined  to  stations  on  the" 
Jacksonville  division,  the  Kansas  City  division 
and  also  to  stations  on  the  main  line.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand"  it,  there  is  no  track  connection  at  San 
Jose,  which  leads  me  to  suppose  that  car-load  ship¬ 
ments  are  perhaps  routed*"  via  Dwight;  but  of 
this,  of  course,  I  am  not  sure. 

Kindly  give  me  all  the  information  that  you 
can,  so  that*”  we  may  give  the  Peoria-Springfield 
Branch  proper  credit  for  all  business  that  is  routed 
that  way. 

Yours  truly,  (140) 

This  Plastic  Stone  Remakes 
America  .  .  . 

Presented  by  courtesy  of  the  Irving  Trust 

Company,  New  York  City,  in  a  series  on 
American  Industries  and  Banking. 

CEMENT  is  not  new.  It  was  used  in  Babylonia 
and  ancient  Rome.  But  discovery  in  the  19th” 
Century  of  the  process  of  making  "Portland”  ce¬ 
ment  opened  up  new  fields  of  usefulness.  Though 
its  manufacture"  involves  over  eighty  steps,  ce¬ 
ment,  it  is  claimed,  costs  less  per  pound  than  any 
other  manufactured  product. 

Concrete"  roads,  buildings,  bridges,  and  dams 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  country,  while  giving 
a  livelihood  to  thousands  of  workers."  In  163 
cement  mills,  located  in  35  states,  other  thousands 
find  employment.*"  To  supply  these  mills  with 
raw  materials,  additional  workers  are  kept  busy  in 
quarries.  And  every*”  year,  to  process  the  ma¬ 
terials  requires  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  millions 
of  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  billions*"  of  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas — all  of  which  mean  jobs,  payrolls, 
money  in  circulation. 

The  Portland  cement*"  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  shipping  bags,  and  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  machinery,  steel,*"  explosives,  and 
firebrick  industries.  Its  purchases  of  materials 
and  supplies  and  its  shipments — amounting*®  to 
over  114  million  barrels  of  cement  last  year — con¬ 
tribute  to  the  incomes  of  railroads,*”  trucking 
companies,  and  their  employees.  (227) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

A  teacher  was  explaining  to  a  little  girl  how 
the  trees  developed  their  foliage  in  the  springtime. 
"Oh,  yes,"”  said  the  little  girl,  "I  know  now. 
They  keep  their  summer  clothes  in  their  trunks." 
(32) 

•  •  • 

Author  (in  letter):  I  am  a  very  quick  worker. 
I  got  through  the  enclosed  article  in  an  hour  and 
thought  nothing”  of  it. 
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iiditor  (replying):  I  got  through  your  article  in 
half  the  time  and  thought  just  the  same.  (38) 

•  •  • 

An  Irishman  carrying  a  large  sack  of  potatoes 
along  a  lonely  road  was  overtaken  by  a  man" 
driving  a  team  hitched  to  a  wagon. 

The  driver  offered  Pat  a  lift,  which  he  gladly 
accepted,  but  still  kept  the^  sack  of  potatoes  on 
his  back.  The  driver  told  him  to  put  them  down 
in  the  wagon. 

"Sure,”  Pat  replied,  "I’m  thankful*®  for  the  lift 
ye  give  me,  but  I  don't  want  ye  to  be  burdened 
with  the  taters  as  well.”  (75) 

•  •  • 

"Why  did  you  break  off  your  engagement  with 

that  school  teacher?” 

"Every  night  I  failed  to  show  up  she  wanted  a 
written"  excuse.”  (22) 

•  •  • 

An  old  lady  rapped  on  the  window  of  a  tiny 
station  booking  office.  "I  want  a  ticket  for 
Florence,”  she"  announced. 

After  hunting  vainly  through  several  railway 
guides,  the  clerk  returned  to  the  window  with  a 
somewhat  ruffled*®  temper.  "Where  is  Florence, 
anyway?”  he  demanded. 

"That’s  her — the  little  dog  sitting  over  there 
with  the  luggage,”*®  the  old  lady  answered  sweetly. 
(66) 


The  Boy  and  the  Butterfly 

(Junior  O.  G.  A.  To»t  for  May) 

A  BOY  greatly  smitten  with  the  pretty  hues  of 
a  butterfly,  pursued  it  from  one  flower  to  another 
to"  catch  it.  First,  his  aim  was  to  surprise  it 
among  the  leaves  of  a  rose.  'Then,  he  tried  to 
catch  it  with  his  hat  as  it*®  fed  upon  a  daisy. 
Now,  he  hoped  to  get  it  on  a  sprig  of  myrtle; 
next,  he  felt  certain  of  his  prize  when"  he  saw 
it  in  a  bed  of  violets.  But  the  fickle  fly  flew 
from  one  blossom  to  another  and  eluded"  his  at¬ 
tempts. 

Just  then  he  saw  it  buried  in  the  cup  of  a 
tulip  and  made  a  lunge  for  it.  He  snatched  it 
up  with"®  such  violence  that  he  crushed  it  in  his 
hands.  "How  lovely  while  I  was  chasing  it,”  he 
murmured,  "but  how  easily’"  it  perished  in  my 
grasp.”  (124) 

Aristotle’s  Advice  to  Alexander 

(May  O.  C.  A.  Momhonkip  Ton) 

"My  SON,  hear  with  attention;  and  if  you  re¬ 
tain  my  counsel  you  will  receive  great  honors. 
There  are  seven  points  to"  be  regarded.  First,  that 
you  do  not  charge  the  balance  too  much.  Second, 
that  you  do  not  feed  a  fire  with  the  sword.  Third," 
stress  not  at  the  crown;  nor,  fourth,  eat  the  heart 
of  a  little  bird.  Fifth,  when  you  have  once  be¬ 


gun  a  proper  task,  never"  turn  from  it.  Sixth, 
walk  not  in  the  highroad;  and  seventh,  do  not  al¬ 
low  a  prating  swallow  to  possess  your  eaves.” 

The"  great  king  carefully  considered  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  puzzling  directions;  and,  obeying 
them,  experienced  their’"  worth  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  (105) 

May  Transcription  Project 

Dear  Mr.  Phillips: 

It  is  the  little  finishing  details  that  often  put 
the  final  touch  of  beauty  to  a"  house — trim,  doors, 
windows,  floors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mantel 
under  which  flames  a  welcome  fire.  Nor  of  the 
stairs  which  may"  be  the  main  feature  of  a  fine 
entrance  hall! 

A  number  of  such  details  are  described  in 
"Make  Your  Home  Beautiful.""  Here  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  lovely  entrance  doors,  interior  doors,  and 
fascinating  fireplaces,  china  closets  for"  the  formal 
and  not  so  formal  dining  room,  stairways  and 
other  details  of  beauty  which  must  be  built  in. 

Did  you’"  ever  stop  to  think  that  your  house 
and  grounds — as  well  as  your  children  and  pets — 
should  be  taken  care  of?  Some  people  never’" 
think  of  a  fence  until  the  need  for  it  arises.  Our 
folder  describes  the  different  kinds  of  fence  and 
tells*"  the  purpose  for  each  type. 

Why  not  send  for  this  booklet  and  make  your 
house  cheerful  inside  as  well  as  out? 

Yours  truly,  (160) 

Dear  Mrs.  Cook: 

The  grown-ups,  who  at  heart  are  little  boys  and 
girls  afraid  of  the  dark,  may  pamper  themselves 
now  without"  spending  a  mint  of  money,  by 
buying  one  of  the  new  night-lights  which  fill  a 
room  with  a  soft  moonlight  glow.  The"  tiny 
bulb  fits  into  a  standard  socket  and  will  give  you 
enough  light  to  see  during  the  dark  hours,  and 
won’t  use"  up  much  electricity.  It  is  splendid  for 
the  bedroom,  hall,  porch — and  a  special  help  when 
placed  immediately"  above  the  house  number. 
Your  friends  will  appreciate  that  bit  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  them. 

This  is  just  one’"  of  the  many  unusual  articles 
to  be  found  in  our  new  department.  Won’t  you 
visit  us  and  see  our’"  new  fifth  floor? 

Very  cordially  yours,  (126) 

- o - 

IF  communities  were  wise  they  would  prefer 
to  have  their  teachers  get  lots  of  fun  out  of 
life  in  the  hope  that  they’d  put  more  in. 
Teachers  should  seek  the  companionship  of 
people  in  other  fields  of  endeavor — not  to  get 
themselves  unduly  involved  in  all  sorts  of 
committees  and  causes  but  to  learn  what  life  Is 
like  to  others,  to  discover  how  other  people 
look  on  the  w'orld — "Keeping  Human,”  James 
M.  Spinning,  The  Nation's  Schools. 
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